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PREFACE 


Originally the writing of this part of Vol. IV of the Swed. Cyp. Exp. had been undertaken 
by Dr. A. Westholm. When he was appointed Curator of the Gothenburg Art Gallery and, in 
consequence, was unable to dedicate much time to his work on the Swed. Cyp. Exp., Dr. O. 
Vessberg assumed the responsibility of the chapters on Stone Sculptures, Other Arts and Crafts 
and the Historical Survey. The parts signed A. W. are written by Dr. Westholm and those signed 
O. V. by Dr. Vessberg. 

In an Appendix is published some Additional Notes on the Metric Inscription from Soli written 
several years ago by the late Professor Gudmund Bjérck. 

To Dr. E. Berggren I express my great obligation for his very careful work in composing the 
principal part of the Bibliography and in reading proofs. 

Miss Margit Hallberg has typewritten the MS., assisted in checking references and reading proofs 
and has compiled the greater part of the Index, the List of Illustrations in the text and the List of Plates. 

The part of the Index referring to the Summary and Historical Survey has been compiled by 
Mr. Carl-Gustaf Styrenius and the corresponding part of the Bibliography by Dr. Ervin Roos. 

Mr. Bror Millberg has done all the drawings reproduced and has contributed many useful 
observations bearing upon the correct interpretation of the objects. To these members of the staff 
of the Cyprus Collections in Stockholm, now incorporated in the Museum of Mediterranean 
Antiquities, Stockholm, I wish to acknowledge my great gratitude for their neverfailing help 
and support. 

In point of language, the MS. of Dr. Westholm has been revised by Mr. Charles L. Barber, 
M. A, Lector at the University of Gothenburg, and the MS. of Dr. Vessberg has in part been 
translated into English by Miss Kathleen M. Pain, M. A, and has in part been revised by Professor 
A. W. van Buren, Rome. 

The Library of the Royal Academy of History and Antiquities, Stockholm, has facilitated the 
research work in various ways and several museums, scientific institutions, as well as private 
persons, have also promoted the work by supplying the authors with valuable information and 
with photos and drawings for study and for publication. In particular I wish to mention the 
National Museum and the Royal Coin Cabinet, Stockholm, the British Museum, London, the 
Cyprus Museum, Nicosia, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, the National Museum 
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and the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek, Copenhagen, the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna, the 
German Archaeological Institute, Rome, Miss Joan du Plat Taylor, London, Professor A. W. 
Lawrence, Achimota, Gold Coast, Mr. Zenon Pierides, Swedish Consul General of Cyprus, and 
Mrs Zenon Pierides, Larnaka, Cyprus, Mr. A. H. S. Megaw, Director of Antiquities, Nicosia, 
Mr. P. Dikaios, Curator of the Cyprus Museum, and Mr. Elias Markou, Nicosia. To all these 
institutions and persons I am much indebted for their ready courtesy. 

Apart from the concluding chapter the text of this volume had been put into pages and was 
ready for print in the spring of 1955, and the authors have therefore been unable to make use 
of the material published in the following two important publications: J. du Plat Taylor, Roman 
Tombs at ‘“‘Kambi’, Vasa (Rep. Dept. Antiq. Cyprus, 1940—1948, 1955) and John Howard Young 
& Suzanne Halstead Young, Terracotta Figurines from Kourion in Cyprus, Philadelphia 1955. 

Finally I wish gratefully to acknowledge a grant received from ‘‘Humanistiska Fonden”’ as a 
contribution to the printing expenses of this book. 
Lund, August 16th 1955 
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M. 61.8. S.C.E. I, Pl. LXVII:2. 


K.T. 14.6. S.C.E. I, Pl. CXL:12. 


M. 61.6. S.C.E. I, Pl. CXLVI:8. 


. 25. Hellenistic I Pottery 
1. Hydria. A. 26.5. S.C.E. I, Pl. CXLVI:7. Nicosia. 
2. Hydria. M. 61. suppl. Stockholm. 


After page 52 


After page 52 


3. Hydria. Cyp. Mus., D 715. Nicosia. 

4. Hydria. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, Pl. CLXXVI:2. 

5. Hydria. Corp. Vas. Ant., Pologne 1, Goluchéw: 
Musée Czartoryski, Pl. 5:6. 

6. Hydria. Exc. in Cyp., Fig. 140. 

7. Cooking Pot. M. 61.2. S.C.E. Il, Pl. CXLVII:9. 
Stockholm. 

8. Amphora. Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus. 1937—1939, 1951, 
Pl. XXV°6. 

9. Amphora. Cyp. Mus., D 674. Nicosia. 


Fig. 26. Hellenistic I Pottery... ..... After page 52 
1. Amphora. Cyp. Mus., D 602. Nicosia. 
2. Amphora. Cyp. Mus., D 434. Nicosia. 
3. Amphora. Cyp. Mus., D 440. Nicosia. 
4. Amphora. Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus 1937—1939, 1951, 
p. 102, Fig. 52:3. 
5. Amphora. Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus 1937—1939, 1951, 
p. 102, Fig. 52:4. 
6. Amphora. K.T. 3.10. S.C.E. I, Pl. CXLI:3. Stock- 
holm. 
7. Amphora. K.T. 8.21. S.C.E. I, Pl. CXLI:2. Stock- 
holm. 
8. Amphora. Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus 1937—1939, 1951, 
Pl. XXIV :4. 
9g. Amphora. Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus 1937—1939, 1951, 
Pl. XXVI°4. 
10. Amphora. K.T. 10.24. S.C.E. 1, Pl. CXLI:1. Stock- 
holm. 
11. Amphora. A.J.A. L, 1946, p. 478, Fig. 15:65. 
12. Amphora. A.J.A. L, 1946. p. 478, Fig. 15:64. 
13. Amphora. M. 61.3. S.C.E. I, Pl. CXLVIII:1. Stock- 
holm. 


Fig. 27. Hellenistic II Pottery 
Bowl. Cesnola, Atlas II, 977. 
Bowl. Cyp. Mus., D 380. Nicosia. 

Bowl. Cyp. Coll. Acc. 928. Stockholm. 

Bowl. M. 9.36. S.C.E. Il, Pl. CXLVI:2,3. Stockholm. 
Bowl. Cyp. Mus., D 380. Nicosia. 

Bowl. M. 9.44. S.C.E. II, Pl. CKLVI:5. Stockholm. 
Bowl. Cyp. Mus., D 43. Nicosia. 

. Bowl. Cyp. Mus., D 664. Nicosia. 

Bowl. Cyp. Mus., D 667. Nicosia. 

Bowl. Cyp. Mus., D 668. Nicosia. 

. Bowl. Cyp. Mus., D 666. Nicosia. 

12. Bowl. Cyp. Mus., 1939-V-9-1. Nicosia. 

13. Bowl. Cyp. Mus., D 96. Nicosia. 

14. Bowl. M. 9.39. S.C.E. II, Pl. CXLVI:6. Stockholm. 
15. Bowl. Cyp. Mus., D 298. Nicosia. 

16. Bowl. Cyp. Mus., D 299. Nicosia. 

17. Bowl. Cyp. Mus., D 275. Nicosia. 

18. Jug. Cyp. Mus., D 289. Nicosia. 

19. Jug. A.J.A. L, 1946, Pl. XLI:54. 

20. Jug. Cyp. Mus., D 348. Nicosia. 

21. Jug. M. 9.24. S.C.E. Il, Pl. CXLVII:8. Stockholm. 
22. Jug. Handb. Cesn. Coll. 987. 

23. Jug. Cyp. Mus., D 85. Nicosia. 


After page $2 
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Fig. 28. Hellenistic II Pottery. ....... After page 52 
I. Jug. M. 9.40. S.C.E. I, Pl. CXLVII:4. Stockholm. 
2. Jug. M. 9.23. S.C.E. Il, Pl. CKLVII:6. Stockholm. 

3. Jug. M. 9.26. S.C.E. II, Pl. XX XVIII:2. Stockholm. 
4. Jug. M. 9.6. S.C.E. II, Pl. CXLVI:15. Stockholm. 
5. Jug. Corp. Vas. Ant., Pologne 1, Golché6w: Musée 
Czartoryski, Pl. 5:7. 
6. Jug. Handb. Cesn. Coll. 958. 
7. Jug. Corp. Vas. Ant., U.S.A. 3, University of Michi- 
gan I, II C, Pl. X:24. 
8. Jug. Cyp. Mus., D 432. Nicosia. 
9. Jug. Handb. Cesn. Coll. 960. 
10. Jug. Handb. Cesn. Coll. 959. 
11. Jug. Stat. Hist. Mus., Inv. No. 17946:92. Stockholm. 


Fig. 29. Hellenistic I] Pottery ....... 
I. Jug. Cyp. Mus., D 444. Nicosia. 
2. Jug. Corp. Vas. Ant., U.S.A. 3, University of Michi- 
gan 1, II C, Pl. X:23. 
. Jug. Cyp. Mus., D 340. Nicosia. 
. Jug. M. 9.9. S.C.E. I, Pl. CXLVII:12. Stockholm. 
. Amphora. Cyp. Mus., D 361. Nicosia. 
. Amphora. Soli. S.C. E. Ill, Fig. 280 31 Stockholm. 
7. Unguentarium. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 383. Stockholm. 
8. Unguentarium. A.J.A. L, 1946, Pl. XXXVI:2. 
9. Amphora. M. 9.7. S.C.E. Il, Pi. CXLVIII:3. Secckkolm. 
10. Amphora. M. 9.42. S.C.E. Il, Pl. CKXLVIII:2. Stock- 
holm. 
11. Cooking Pot. M. 9.38. S.C.E. Il, Pl. CXLVII:10. 
Stockholm. 
12. Cooking Pot. M. 9.22. S.C.E. I], Pl. XXXVIII:2. 
Stockholm. 


Fig. 30. Roman I Pottery. ........ After page 52 
1. Bowl. Cyp. Mus., D 665. Nicosia. 
2. Bowl. Cyp. Mus., 1950-X-31-1. Nicosia. 
3. Bowl. Cyp. Mus., D 675. Nicosia. 
4. Bowl. Cyp. Mus., D 73. Nicosia. 
5. Bowl. Cyp. Mus., D 173. Nicosia. 
6. Bowl. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 915. Stockholm. 
7. Bowl. A.J.A. L, 1946, Pl. XLII:81. 
8. Bowl. A.J.A. L, 1946, Pl. XLII:82. 
9g. Bowl. Nat. Mus., Inv. No. 1527. Stockholm. 
10. Bowl. Handb. Cesn. Coll. 991. 
11. Bowl. A.J.A. L, 1946, Pl. XLII:75. 
12. Bowl. A.J.A. L, 1946, Pl. XLII:76. 
13. Bowl. A.J.A. L, 1946, Pl. XLII:77. 
14. Bowl. A.J.A. L, 1946. Pl. XLII:79. 
15. Unguentarium. A. 21.26. S.C.E. Il, Pl. CXLVIII-:8. 
Stockholm. 
16. Unguentarium. A. 21.54. S.C.E. Il, Pl. XXVI:1. 
Stockholm. 
17. Unguentarium. A. 21.25. S.C.E. II, Pl. 
Stockholm. 
18. Jug. Cyp. Mus., D 35. Nicosia. 
19. Jug. Cyp. Mus., D 4. Nicosia. 
20. Jug. Cyp. Mus., D $5. Nicosia. 
21. Jug. AJ.A. L, 1946, Pl. XL:48. 


After page 52 
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CXLVIII:s. 


XIV 
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24 


. Jug. A.J.A. L, 1946, Pl. XLI:49. 
. Amphora. A.J.A. L, 1946, p. 478, Fig. 14:60. 
. Amphora. Cyp. Mus., D 673. Nicosia. 


Fig. 31. Roman Il Pottery... ...... After page 52 


I 


2. 


3. 
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10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
I$. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


. Jug. Corp. Vas. Ant., Espagne 1, Madrid: Musée Ar- 
chéologique National 1, II C b, Pl. 4:14. 

Jug. Corp. Vas. Ant., U.S.A. 4, Robinson Collection, 
Baltimore 1, II C, Pl. III:10. 

Jug. Corp. Vas. Ant., Espagne 1, Madrid: Musée 
Archéologique National 1, II V b, Pl. 4:15. 

Jug. A.J.A. L, 1946, Pl. XLI:51. 

Jug. A.J.A. L, 1946, Pl. XLI:50. 

Jug. Limassol, Oasis 1.86. Nicosia. 

Jug. Limassol, Oasis 1.84. Nicosia. 

Jug. Limassol, Oasis 1.55. Nicosia. 

Jug. A. 17.14. S.C.E. TI, Pl. CXLVI:11. Stockholm. 
Jug. A. 18.9. S.C.E. If, Pl. CXLVIII:7. Nicosia. 

Jug. A. 18.10. S.C.E. I, Pl. CXLVIII:9 Nicosia. 
Jug. A. 17.15. S.C.E. II, Pl. CXLVIII:10. Stockholm. 
Jug. Cyp. Mus., D 83. Nicosia. 

Jug. A. 20.1. S.C.E. Il, Pl. XXIV :8. Stockholm. 
Cooking Pot. Soli. Supplement. Stockholm. 
Cooking Pot. Limassol, Oasis 1.77. Nicosia. 
Cooking Pot. Limassol, Oasis 1.57. Nicosia. 
Cooking Pot. Limassol, Oasis 1.79. Nicosia. 
Cooking Pot. Limassol, Oasis 1.78. Nicosia. 


Fig. 32. Roman III Pottery ........ After page 52 
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3 
4 
5 
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. Bowl. Cyp. Mus., 1945-X-19-1. Nicosia. 

. Bowl. Cyp. Mus., D 48. Nicosia. 

. Jug. Handb. Cesn. Coll. 985. 

. Jug. 1. 2.8. S.C.E. I, Pl. CXLVIII:6. Stockholm. 

. Amphora. Handb. Cesn. Coll. 984. 

. Amphora. Cyp. Mus., D 33. Nicosia. 

. Amphora. Cesnola, Atlas II, 999. 

. Amphora. I. 2.7. S.C.E. I, Pl. CXLVIII:4. Stockholm. 


Fig. 33. Arts and Crafts. Iron, Lead and Bronze. . . . 113 


I 


2 


3 
4 
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. Strigil 1. M. 9.35 a. S.C.E. II, Pl. XXXVIII:3. Stock- 
holm. 

. Strigil 2. Richter, Greck, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, 
No. 864. 

. Mirror. Cesnola, Atlas IT, Pl. CX VII:3. 

. Mounting. Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. CXVII:7. 

. Arrow-head 1. So. 17. S.C.E. I, Pl. CLXXXII:8. 
Stockholm. 

. Arrow-head 2. So. 12. S.C.E. III, Pl. CLXXXII:10. 
Stockholm. 

. Arrow-head 3. So. 110. S.C.E. Il, Pl. CLXXX:1. 
Nicosia. 

. Arrow-head 4. So. 59. S.C.E. HI, Pl. CLXXXII:9. 
Nicosia. 

. Arrow-head 5. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
Bronzes. No. 1§10. 

. Arrow-head 5. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
Bronzes, No. 1§11. 

. Serigil 1. Exc. in Cyp., Fig. go. 


12. Strigil 2. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes 
No. 861. 

13. Pin. M. 9.31. S.C.E. I Pl. XXXVIII:3. Stockholm. 

14. Dipping-rod. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
Bronzes, No. 871. 

15. Netting Needle. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 925. Stockholm. 

16. Mirror 2. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, 
No. 784. 

17. Mirror 2. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LX :2. 

18. Mirror 3. Exc. in Cyp., Fig. 149. 

19. Mirror 4. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, 

No. 831. 
20. Mirror handle. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman 
Bronzes, No. 836. 
21. Bracelet. So. 325. S.C.E. If, Pl. CLXXVI:6. Nicosia. 
22. Chain. K. 580. S.C.E. Ill, Pl. XXX VIII:6. Nicosia. 
23. Key 1. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, 
No. 1245. 

24. Key 2. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, 
No. 1255. 

25. Key 3. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, 
No. 1258. 

26. Fibula. Cesnola, Atlas I, Pl. LXIII:7. 

27. Finger-ring. K.T. 8.22. S.C.E. I, Pl. LXXIV:3. 
Stockholm. 

28. Lamp 1. M. 9.34. S.C.E. Il, Pl. CLII:4. Stockholm. 

29. Lamp 2. A.I. 2266. S.C.E. Il, Pl. CCXLI:12. Nicosia. 

30. Mounting. M. 60.55. S.C.E. Il, Pl. LX VIII:2. Stock- 

holm. 
Fig. 34. Arts and Crafts. Silverand Gold ....... 116 
1. Earring 1. M. 58.40. S.C.E. Il, Pl. CLV :5. Stockholm. 
2. Earring 2. M. 9.11. S.C.E. If, Pl. XXXVIII:4. Stock- 
holm. 

3. Finger-ring 1. M. 60.71. S.C.E. I, Pl. UXVIII:1. 
Stockhoim. 

4. Finger-ring. 2. M. 58.31. S.C.E. Il, Pi. LXIV:2. 
Stockhoim. 

5. Finger-ring 3. M. 58.30. S.C.E. If, Pl. LXIV:2. 
Stockholm. 

6. Finger-ring 4. Handb. Cesn. Coll. 4229. 

7. Earring 1.M.9.41. S.C.E. Il, Pl. CLV :34. Stockholm. 

8. Earring 1. Brit. Mus. Cat., Jewell., 2464. 

9. Earring 2. M. 9.20. S.C.E. Il, Pl. XX XVIII :4. Stock- 
holm. 

10. Earring 3 a. M. $8.33. S.C.E. II, Pl. CLV :32. Stock- 

holm. 

11. Earring 3 b. M. 60.9. S.C.E. Hl, Pl. LX VIII :1. Nicosia. 

12. Earring 4. Exc. in Cyp., Pl. XIV:5 a. 

13. Earring 4. Exc. in Cyp., Pl. XI1:24. 

14. Earring 5. Cat. Cyp. Mus. 4100. 

15. Earring 6. Cesnola, Atlas Il, Pl. XX :17. 

16. Earring 7. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XIIH:12. 

17. Earring 7. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypres, Pl. 

CLXXXII:14. 
18. Earring 8. Cesnola, Atlas If], Pl. XX:11. 


. Earring 9. Cesnola, Atlas WI, Pl. X XI1:32. 


. 35. Arts and Crafts. Gold 
. Wreath 1. A. 10.57. S.C.E. II, Pl. XVII:2. Stock- 


. 36. Arts and Crafts. Gold 
. Finger-ring 1. M. 9.10. S.C.E. II, Pl. CLVI:2. Stock- 


. 37. Arts and Crafts. Terracotta 
. Lamp 1. K.T. 12.2. S.C.E. I, Pl. CKLIX:16. Stock- 


. Earring 10. Brit. Mus. Cat., Jewell., 2526. 

. Earring 10a. Limassol, Oasis 1.114. Nicosia. 
. Earring 11. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XVIII:19. 
. Earring 11a. Exc. in Cyp., Pl. XIV:23. 

. Earring 11b. Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Pl. XXI:14. 
. Earring 12. Limassol, Oasis 1.118. Nicosia. 

. Earring 13. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XX °:6. 

. Earring 14. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XX:4. 

. Earring 15. Brit. Mus. Cat., Jewell, 2407. 

. Earring 16. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XIX :29. 

. Earring 17. Brit. Mus. Cat., Jewell., 2402. 

. Earring 18. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XIX :27. 

. Earring 19. Cesnola, Atlas HI, Pl. XIX:25. 

. Earring 20. Cesnola, Aflas III, Pl. XIX :31. 

. Earring 21. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. X VIII:18. 
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holm. 


. Wreath 2. M. 9.19+29. Not ill. in S.C.E. II. Stock- 


holm. 


. Wreath 2. M. 9.12. S.C.E. Il, Pl. XXX VIII:4. Stock- 


holm. 


. Wreath 3. So. 344. S.C.E. Ill, Pl. CLXXVI:4. Nico- 


$la. 


. Necklace 1. M. 60.10. S.C.E. II, Pl. LXVIII:1. 


Nicosia. 


. Necklace 6. Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. VII:1. 
. Necklace 2. Brit. Mus. Cat., Jewell., 2712. 
. Necklace 3. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. EX :1. 

. Necklace 4. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. IX :2. 

. Necklace 5. Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. VIII:7. 
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holm. 


. Finger-ring 2. A. 1.1. S.C.E. II, Pl. CLVI:1. Stock- 


holm. 


. Finger-ring 3. Brit. Mus. Cat., Finger Rings, 1649. 

. Finger-ring 4. Brit. Mus. Cat., Finger Rings, 253. 

. Finger-ring 5. Brit. Mus. Cat., Finger Rings, 851. 

. Finger-ring 6. Brit. Mus. Cat., Finger Rings, 380. 

. Finger-ring 7. Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. XXVIII:6. 

. Finger-ring 8. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XXVIII:7. 

. Finger-ring 9. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XXVIII:12. 

. Finger-ring 10. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XXIX :12 

. Gem for a finger-ring. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XXXI:7. 
. Disc. Hubbard Coll., Kyrenia. 
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holm. 


. Lamp 1. K.T. 3.13. S.C.E. I, Pl. CXLIX:15. Stock- 


holm. 


. Lamp 1. I. 1.3. S.C.E. HH, Pl. DX XXVIII:1. Stock- 


holm. 


. Lamp 1. I. 1.5. S.C.E. Il, Pl. LXXXVIII:1. Stock- 


holm. 
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Fig. 


I. 
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. 38. Arts and Crafts. Terracotta 
. Lamp 9. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 627. Stockholm. 

. Lamp 9g. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 627 (profile). Stockholm. 

. Lamp to. So. 387. Not ill. in S.C.E. III. Stockholm. 
. Lamp to. So. 375. S.C.E. Il, Pl. CLX XIV :16. Stock- 


XV 


. Lamp 1. K. 5. S.C.E. Il, Pl. XXXVIII:13. Stock- 


holm. 


. Lamp 1. So. 546. S.C.E. III, Pl. CLXXIV:5. Stock- 


holm. 


. Lamp 2. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 836. Stockholm. 
. Lamp 2a. So. 349. S.C.E. Ill, Pl. CLXXIV:6. Stock- 


holm. 


. Lamp 3. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 392. Stockholm. 
. Lamp 3. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 391. Stockholm. 
. Lamp. 3. Me. 648. S.C.E. III, Pl. CXLIX:13. Stock- 


holm. 


. Lamp 3. So. $69. S.C.E. Ill, Pl. CLXXIV:7. Stock- 


holm 


. Lamp 3. I. 2.6. S.C.E. II, Pl. CLVII:12. Stockholm. 
. Lamp 3. K. 3. Not ill. in S.C.E. HI. Stockholm. 

. Lamp 4. M. 9.37. S.C.E. II, Pl. CLVII:11. Stockholm. 
. Lamp 5. Me. 606. S.C.E. IH, Pl. CXLIX:12. Stock- 


holm. 


_ Lamp $a. So. 107. S.C.E. Ill, Pl. CLXXX :16. Stock- 


holm. 


. Lamp 6. K. 605. S.C.E. IN, Pl. XXXVIII:15. Stock- 


holm. 


. Lamp 7. K. 559. S.C.E. II, Pl. XXXVIII:16. Stock- 


holm. 


. Lamp 8. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 645. Stockholm. 
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holm. 


. Lamp to. So. 496. S.C.E. Ill, Pl. CLXXIV:15. Stock- 


holm. 


. Lamp to. K. $55. S.C.E. IM, Pl. XXXVIII:17. Stock- 


holm. 


. Lamp 10. K. 470. Not ill. in S.C.E. III. Stockholm. 
. Lamp ro. So. 401. S.C.E. HI, Pl. CLX XIV:13. Stock- 


holm. 


. Lamp Io. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 832. Stockholm. 

. Lamp roa. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 839. Stockholm. 

. Lamp 10a. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 838. Stockholm. 

. Lamp 11. V. 9.4. Not ill. in S.C.E. II. Stockholm. 

. Lamp 11. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 394. Stockholm. 

. Lamp 11a. So. 391. Not ill. in S.C.E. III. Stockholm. 
. Lamp 12. So. 551. Not ill. in S.C.E. TI. Stockholm. 
. Lamp 12. Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps, 813. 

. Lamp 12. K. 473. S.C.E. Ill, Pl. XX XVIII:19. Stock- 


holm. 
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39. Arts and Crafts. Terracotta 
Lamp 13. So. 392. Not ill. in S.C.E. Il. Stockholm. 
Lamp 13. So. 354. S.C.E. III, Pl. CLXXV:1. Stock- 
holm. 


. Lamp 13. So. 380. Not ill. in S.C.E. II. Stockholm. 
. Lamp 13. Rep. Dep., Antiq. Cyprus 1935, Pl. XI:5. 
. Lamp 13. Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps, 1232. 

. Lamp 13. Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps, 1312. 


XVI 


. Lamp 14. So. 352. Not ill. in S.C.E. If. Stockholm. 

. Lamp 14. So. 355. Not ill. in S.C.E. II. Stockholm. 

. Lamp 14. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 843. Stockholm. 

10. Lamp 14. So. 577. S.C.E. Ifl, Pl. CLXXV:6. Stock- 
holm. 

11. Lamp 14. So. 386. S.C.E. III, Pl. CLXXV:2. Stock- 
holm. 

12. Lamp 15. So 29a. Not ill. in S.C.E. III. Stockholm. 

13. Lamp 15. So. 528. Not ill. in S.C.E. IH. Stockholm. 

14. Lamp 15. So. §27. Not ill. in S.C.E. III. Stockholm. 

15. Lamp 16. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 831. Stockholm. 

16. Lamp 16. Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps, 1212. 

17. Lamp 17. So. 494. S.C.E. III, Pl. CLXXV:9. Stock- 
holm. 

18. Lamp 18. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 846. Stockholm. 

19. Lamp 18. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 395. Stockholm. 

20. Lamp 18. So. 467. S.C.E. Hl, Pl. CLX XV :8. Stockholm. 

21. Lamp 18. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 845. Stockholm. 

22. Lamp 19. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 847. Stockholm. 

23. Lamp 19. Cesnola, Atlas If, Pl. CXL:1043. 

24. Lamp 19. Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. CXL:1046. 

25. Lamp 20. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 848. Stockholm. 
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Fig. 40. Arts and Crafts. Terracotta... ...... 125 
1. Lamp 21a. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 917. Stockholm. 
2. Lamp 21a. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 917 (Section). Stock- 
holm. 
3. Lamp 21b. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 919. Stockholm. 
4. Lamp 22. Cesnola, Salaminia, Fig. 316. 
5. Lamp 22. Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. CX XXIX:1030. 
6. Lamp 10, section. So 375. Stockholm. 
7. Lamp 10, section. So. 387. Stockholm. 
8. Lamp toa, section. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 839. Section. 
9. Lamp 11, section. V. 9.4. Stockholm. 
10. Lamp 11a, section. So. 391. Stockholm. 
11. Lamp 12. section. So. 551. Stockholm. 
12. Lamp 13, section. So. 354. Stockholm. 
13. Lamp 13, section. So. 392. Stockholm. 
14. Lamp 14, section. So. 352. Stockholm. 
15. Lamp 14, section. So. 386. Stockholm. 
16. Lamp 15, section. So. §29a. Stockholm. 
17. Lamp 1§, section. So. §28. Stockholm. 
18. Lamp 16, section. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 831. Stockholm. 
19. Lamp 17, section. So. 494. Stockholm. 
20. Lamp 18, section. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 395. Stockholm. 
21. Lamp 18, section. So. 467. Stockholm. 
22. Lamp 19, section. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 847. Stockholm. 
23. Lamp 20, section. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 848. Stockholm. 


Fig. 41. Arts and Crafts. Moulded glass ....... 128 
1. Bowl 1. M. 9.28. S.C.E. Il, Pl. XXXVIII:5. Stock- 
holm. 

. Bowl 1. Cyp. Mus., D 1034. Nicosia. 

. Bowl 1. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 908. Stockholm. 

. Bowl 1. Cyp. Mus., D 1022. Nicosia. 

. Bowl 1. M. 9.33. S.C.E. I, Pl. XXXVIII:5. Stock- 
holm. 

. Bowl 1. Cyp. Mus., D 1051. Nicosia. 
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7. Bowl 2. I. 2.11. S.C.E. If, Pl. LXXXVIII:3. Stock- 


holm. 
8. Bowl 2. Cyp. Mus., D 1058. Nicosia. 
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Fig. 
. Deep bowl BI 2. Cyp. Mus., D 954. Nicosia. 

. Decp bowl BI 8 2. Cyp. Mus., D 1009. Nicosia. 

. Deep bowl BIB 2. Cyp. Mus., D 965. Nicosia. 

. Deep bow! BI 8 2. Cesnola, Atlas HI, Pl. LXXXVII:5. 
. Deep bowl B18 3. Cyp. Mus., D 986. Nicosia. 

. Deep bowl BI 8 3. Cyp. Mus., D 960. Nicosia. 

. Deep bowl B II «. Cyp. Mus., D 987. Nicosia. 

. Deep bowl B II 8. Cyp. Mus., D 953. Nicosia. 

. Deep bowl BIT 8. Cyp. Mus., D 1084. Nicosia. 

. Deep bowl BII y. Cyp. Mus., D 1098. Nicosia. 

. Deep bowl! B II 8. Cyp. Mus., D 1506. Nicosia. 
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42. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass . . ...... 
Shallow bowl A. Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. LXXXVI:1. 


. Shallow bowl A. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXXVHI:1. 
. Shallow bowl BI a. Cyp. Mus., D 998. Nicosia. 
. Shallow bowl BI a. Cyp. Mus., D 964. Nicosia. 
. Shallow bowl BI a. Cyp. Mus., D 999. Nicosia. 
. Shallow bowl B I «. Cyp. Mus., D 961. Nicosia. 
. Shallow bowl B Ia. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 726. Stockholm. 
. Shallow bowl BI 8. Cyp. Mus., D toro. Nicosia. 
. Shallow bow! BI 8. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXXV:3. 
. Shallow bowl B II «. Cyp. Mus., D 963. Nicosia. 
. Shallow bowl B II «. Cyp. Mus., D roor. Nicosia. 
. Shallow bowl B II «. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 727. Stock- 


holm. 


. Shallow bowl B II «. Cyp. Mus., D 1002. Nicosia. 
. Shallow bowl B II 8. Cyp. Mus., D 943. Nicosia. 
. Shallow bowl! B II y. Cyp. Mus., D 1004. Nicosia. 
. Shallow bow! B II y. Cyp. Mus., D 962. Nicosia. 


Shallow bowl B II y. Cyp. Mus., 1936-XI-13-1. 
Nicosia. 


. Deep bowl Al. Cyp. Mus., 1939-IV-27-1. Nicosia. 
. Deep bowl AI. Cyp. Mus., D 1031. Nicosia. 

. Deep bowl AI. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 734. Stockholm. 
. Deep bowl Al. Cyp. Mus., D 1027. Nicosia. 

. Deep bowl AI. Cyp. Mus., D 1087. Nicosia. 

. Deep bowl AI. Cyp. Mus., D 1082. Nicosia. 

. Deep bowl A II. Cyp. Mus., D 1117. Nicosia. 

. Deep bowl A III. Cyp. Mus., D 1241 a. Nicosia. 

. Deep bowl BI «. Cyp. Mus., D 1118. Nicosia. 

. Deep bow] BI a. Cyp. Mus., D 1093. Nicosia. 

. Deep bowl B I a, Variant. Cyp. Mus., D 1111. 


Nicosia. 


. Deep bowl BI B. 1 Cyp. Mus., D 1005. Nicosia. 
. Deep bow! BIB. 1 Cyp. Mus., D 1032. Nicosia. 


43. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass . . ...... 


Deep bowl CI. Cyp. Mus., D 944. Nicosia. 


. Deep bowl C I. Cyp. Mus., D 950. Nicosia. 

. Deep bow! CI. Cyp. Mus., D 984. Nicosia. 

. Deep bow! C II a. Cyp. Mus., D 980. Nicosia. 
. Deep bow! C II 8. Cyp. Mus., D 958. Nicosia. 

. Deep bow! CII 8B. Cyp. Mus., D 1052. Nicosia. 
. Deep bowl CII 8. Cyp. Mus., D g81. Nicosia. 
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Fig. 44. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass 


I 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


. Kantharos-like bowl A. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 753. Stock- 
holm. 

. Kantharos-like bowl B. Cyp. Mus., D 1042. Nicosia. 

. Ladle. Cyp. Mus., D 1963. Nicosia. 

. Ladle. Cat. Coll. de Clercq V1:493. 
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. Beaker Al «. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 730. Stockholm. 
. Beaker AI a. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 731. Stockholm. 
. Beaker AI a. Cyp. Mus., D 1109. Nicosia. 

. Beaker AI 8. Cyp. Coll., I. 2.4. Stockholm. 

. Beaker AI @. Cesnola, Atlas IN, Pl. LX XXI:4. 
. Beaker AI 8. Cat. Coll. de Clercq V1:276. 


7—8. Beaker AI 8. Cyp. Mus., Nicosia. 
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26 
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Fig. 45. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass 


I 
2 
3 
4 
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. Beaker A II «. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 738. Stockholm. 
Beaker A II «. Cyp. Mus., D 1159. Niscoia. 

. Beaker A II a. Cyp. Mus., D 1100. Niscosia. 

. Beaker A II a. Cyp. Mus., D 2085. Nicosia. 

. Beaker A II «. Cyp. Mus., D 1129. Nicosia. 

. Beaker A II «a. Cyp. Mus., D 1227. Nicosia. 

. Beaker A II a. Cyp Mus., D 1189. Nicosia. 

. Beaker A II «. Cyp. Mus., D 1233. Nicosia. 

. Beaker A II a. Cyp. Mus., D 1125. Nicosia. 

. Beaker A II «. Cyp. Coll. Acc. 737. Stockholm. 
. Beaker A II x. Cyp. Coll., I. 2.10. Stockholm. 

. Beaker A II 8. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 728. Stockholm. 
. Beaker A III. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 748. Stockholm. 
. Beaker A III. Cyp. Mus., D 1251. Nicosia. 

. Beaker A III. Cyp. Mus., D 1275. Nicosia. 

. Beaker A III. Cesnola, Atlas HI, Pl. LXXXI:3. 

. Beaker AIV x 1. Cyp. Mus., 1946-X-24-2 f. Nicosia. 
. Beaker AIV a 1. Cyp. Mus., D 1165. Nicosia. 

. Beaker ATV a 1. Cyp. Mus., D 1192. Nicosia. 

. Beaker A IV @ 2. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 745. Stockholm. 
. Beaker ATV a 2. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 744. Stockholm. 
. Beaker AIV « 2. Cyp. Mus., D 1194. Nicosia. 

. Beaker A IV & 2. Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. LXXX:8. 
. Beaker A IV « 2. Cyp. Mus., D 1071. Nicosia. 

. Beaker AIV @ 2. Cyp. Mus., D 1070. Nicosia. 

. Beaker A IV @ 2. Cesnola, Atlas HI, Pl. LXXIX:6. 
. Beaker A IV 8. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXIX:8. 

. Beaker BI. Cyp. Mus., D 1140. Nicosia. 

. Beaker BI. Cyp. Mus., D 1186. Nicosia. 

. Beaker BI. Cyp. Mus., 1946-X-24-2 b. Nicosia. 
. Beaker B J. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 736. Stockholm. 

. Beaker BI. Cyp. Mus., D 1069. Nicosia. 

. Beaker B II «. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 733. Stockholm. 
. Beaker B II a. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 732. Stockholm. 


. Beaker B II «. Cyp. Mus., 1946-X-24-2 c. Nicosia. 
. Beaker B II 8. Cyp. Mus., D 1072. Nicosia. 

. Beaker B II 8. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 747. Stockholm. 

. Beaker B II] 8. Cyp. Mus., D 1046. Nicosia. 

. Beaker B II 8. Cyp. Mus., D 1271. Nicosia. 

. Beaker B II 8. Cyp. Mus., D 1280. Nicosia. 

. Beaker B II 8. Cyp. Mus., D 1153. Nicosia. 

. Beaker B II 8. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 750. Stockholm. 


9. Beaker B II 8. Cyp. Mus., D 976. Nicosia. 

. Beaker B II y. Cyp. Mus., D 1246. Nicosia. 

. Beaker B II y. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 749. Stockholm. 
. Beaker B III. Coll. Z. Pierides, Larnaka. 

. Beaker BIV a. Cyp. Mus., D 1065. Nicosia. 

. Beaker BIV a. Cyp. Mus., D 1219. Nicosia. 

. Beaker B IV 8. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXX:2. 
. Beaker B IV 8. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LX XIX :2. 
. Drinking-cup on stem. Cyp. Mus., D 1091. Nicosia. 
. Drinking-cup on stem. Cyp. Mus., D 1127. Nicosia. 
19. Jar AI. Cyp. Mus., D 1099. Nicosia. 

20. Jar AI. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 752. Stockholm. 

21. Jar AI. Cyp. Mus., D 1257. Nicosia. 

22. Jar AI. Cyp. Mus., D 959. Nicosia. 

23. Jar A I. Cyp. Mus., D 1254. Nicosia. 

24. Jar A Il. Cyp. Mus., D 1134. Nicosia. 

25. Jar A II. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 741. Stockholm. 

26. Jar A Il. Cyp. Mus., 1946-X-24-2 e. Nicosia. 
27. Jar A Il. Cyp. Mus., D 1220. Nicosia. 

28. Jar A III. Cyp. Mus., D 1122. Nicosia. 

29. Jar A Ill. Cyp. Mus., D 1079. Nicosia. 

30. Jar A III. Cyp. Mus., D 1025. Nicosia. 

31. Jar A III. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 740. Stockholm. 

32. Jar A IV. Coll. Z. Pierides, Larnaka. 

33. Jar BI. Cyp. Mus., D 2047. Nicosia. 

34. Jar BI. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 742. Stockholm. 

35. Jar BI. Cyp. Mus., D 983. Nicosia. 

36. Jar B II. Cyp. Mus., D 1050. Nicosia. 


Fig. 46. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass ........ 
1. Jug Alai.Cyp. Mus., D 1543. Nicosia. 
2. Jug Ala1.Cyp. Mus., D 1465. Nicosia. 
3. Jug Alai. Cyp. Mus., D 1668. Nicosia. 
4. Jug Alar. Cyp Coll., Acc. 812. Stockholm. 
5. Jug Ala1. Cyp. Mus., D 1548. Nicosia. 
6. Jug Ala1.Cyp. Mus., D 1565. Nicosia. 
7. Jug Alar. Cyp. Mus., D 1112. Nicosia. 
8. Jug AI & 2. Cesnola, Atlas Il, Pl. XCI:3. 
9. Jug Ala 3. Cyp. Mus., D 1663. Nicosia. 
10. Jug AJ 8 1. Cyp. Mus., D 1480. Nicosia. 
11. Jug AI B 2. Cyp. Mus., D 1522. Nicosia. 
12. Jug AJ 8 3. Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Pl. XCIII:1. 
13. Jug AI y. Cyp. Mus., D 991. Nicosia. 
14. Jug A Il a1. Cyp. Mus., D 1596. Nicosia. 
15. Jug A Ifa 1. Cyp. Mus., D 1583. Nicosia. 
16. Jug Alla 1. Cyp. Mus., D 1285. Nicosia. 
17. Jug A ll a1. Cyp. Mus., 1936-XI-13-2. Nicosia. 
18. Jug A II a 2. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 817. Stockholm. 
19. Jug A JI 8. Cyp. Mus., D 1475. Nicosia. 
20. Jug A Il 8. Cyp. Mus., D 1507. Nicosia. 
21. Jug A III a. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 819. Stockholm. 
22. Jug A II a. Cyp. Mus., D 1299. Nicosia. 
23. Jug A If «. Cyp. Mus., D 1298. Nicosia. 
24. Jug A III 8. Cyp. Mus., Vasa T. 5. 109. Nicosia. 


Fig. 47. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass .. ...... 
1. Jug AIV a. Cyp. Mus., D 1471. Nicosia. 
2. Jug AIV «. Cyp. Mus., D 1477. Nicosia. 


XVII 
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3. Jug AIV a. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 820. Stockholm. 
4. Jug AIV «. Cyp. Mus., D 1300. Nicosia. 
5. Jug ATV «. Cyp. Mus., D 1540. Nicosia. 
6. Jug AIV B. Cyp. Mus., D 1482. Nicosia. 
7. Jug AIV y. Cyp. Mus., D 1481 a. Nicosia. 
8. Jug ATV 8. Cyp. Mus., D 1207. Nicosia. 
9. Jug BI. Cyp. Mus., D 1479. Nicosia. 
10. Jug BI. Cyp. Mus., D 1569. Nicosia. 
11. Jug BI. Cyp. Mus., D 1572. Nicosia. 
12. Jug BI. Cyp. Mus., D 1539. Nicosia. 
13. Jug BI. Cyp. Mus., D 1469. Nicosia. 
14. Jug B Il a. Cyp. Mus., D 1620. Nicosia. 
15. Jug B II 8. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 818. Stockholm. 
16. Jug B Il y. Cyp. Mus., D 1629. Nicosia. 
17. Jug B III. Cyp. Mus., D 1685. Nicosia. 
18. Jug B IV. Cyp. Mus., 1936-II-19-12. Nicosia. 
19. Jug BIV. Cyp. Mus., D 1709. Nicosia. 
20. Amphoriskos A. Cyp. Mus., D 1661. Nicosia. 


21. Amphoriskos A. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXXIX:1. 


22. Amphoriskos B I. Cyp. Mus., D 1627. Nicosia. 


23. Amphoriskos B I. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 821. Stockholm. 


24. Amphoriskos B I. Cyp. Mus., D 1618. Nicosia. 
25. Amphoriskos B II. Cyp. Mus., D 1628. Nicosia. 


26. Amphoriskos B III. Metr. Mus., C.G. 342. New York. 


Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXXIX:s. 


27. Amphoriskos B IV. Metr. Mus. A.G. 224. New York. 


Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Pl. LXXVIII:s5. 
28. Amphoriskos B V. Cyp. Mus., C 1727. Nicosia. 


Fig. 48. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass 
1, Flask Al a1. Cyp. Mus., D 1923. 
2. Flask Al a1. Cyp. Mus., D 1372. 
3. Flask Al «1. Cyp. Mus., D 1449. 
4. Flask Al a1. Cyp. Mus., D 1599. 
5. Flask AI @ 1. Cyp. Mus., D 1602. 
6. Flask Al a1. Cyp. Mus., D 1630. 
7. Flaskk AI «1. Cyp. Mus., D 1700. Nicosia. 

8. Flak AI a1. Cyp. Mus., D 1657. Nicosia. 
9. Flask AI a 1. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 756. Stockholm. 


Nicosia. 
Nicosia. 
Nicosia. 
Nicosia. 
Nicosia. 
Nicosia. 


10. Flask A I « 2. Nationalmuseet, Antiksamlingen, Inv. 


No. 674. Copenhagen. 
11. Flask AI 8. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XCVII:8. 
12, Flask AI 8. Cyp. Mus., D 1730. Nicosia. 
13. Flask AI y 1. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 755. Stockholm. 
14. Flask AI y 1. Cyp. Mus., 1939-IV-27-1. Nicosia. 
15. Flask AI y 2. Cyp. Mus., 1946-X-24-1 s. Nicosia. 
16. Flask A II «. Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. CIV:3. 
17. Flask A II a. Cyp. Mus., D 2010. Nicosia. 
18. Flask A II 8. Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Pl. CIV:7. 
19. Flask A II 8. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. CIV:8. 
20. Flask A II 8. Cyp. Mus., D 997. Nicosia. 
21. Flask A II 8. Cyp. Mus., D 994. Nicosia. 
22. Flask A III a. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 763. Stockholm. 
23. Flask A III a. Cyp. Mus., D 1592. Nicosia. 
24. Flask A III a. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 764. Stockholm. 
25. Flask A III «. Cyp. Mus., D 1529. Nicosia. 
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. Flask A III a. Cyp. 
. Flask A III «. Cyp. 
. Flask A III a. Cyp. 
. Flask A III a. Cyp. 
. Flask A III «. Cyp. 
. Flask A III «. Cyp. 
. Flask A III 8. Cyp. 
. Flask A II 8. Cyp. 
. Flask A III 8. Cyp. 
. Flask A III y. Cyp. 
. Flask A III y. Cyp. 
. Flask A III y. Cyp. 
. Flask A III y. Cyp. 
. Flask A IV. Cyp. Mus., D 1633. Nicosia. 

. Flask ATV. Cyp. Mus., D 1286. Nicosia. 

. Flask A IV. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 808. Stockholm. 
. Flask A V. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. CVI:4. 

. Flask A VI. Cyp. Mus., D 2053. Nicosia. 

. Flask A VI. Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Pl. CV:6. 

. Flask A VI. Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Pl. CV:8. 

. Flask A VII. Cesnola, Atlas If, Pl. CVI:1. 

. Flask A VIII. Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Pl. CVI:3. 


. 49. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass 
. Flask B I. Cyp. Mus., D 1931. Nicosia. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, I. 
. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, I. 
. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, I. 
. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, I. 
. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, I. 
. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, I. 
. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, I. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, II. 


Coll., Acc. 767. Stockholm. 
Coll., Acc. 769. Stockholm. 
Coll., Acc. 765. Stockholm. 
Coll., Acc. 766. Stockholm. 
Coll., Acc. 771. Stockholm. 
Mus., D 1675. Nicosia. 
Mus., D 1958. Nicosia. 
Coll., A 17.6. Stockholm. 
Mus., D 1954. Nicosia. 
Coll., Acc. 758. Stockholm. 
Mus., D 1935. Nicosia. 
Mus., D 1877. Nicosia. 
Coll., Acc. 770. Stockholm. 


Flask B I. Cesnola, Atlas Il, Pl. XCVIII:5. 
Flask B J. Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Pl. XCVIII:6. 


. Flask B I. Cyp. Mus., D 1874. Nicosia. 


Flask B II. Cyp. Mus., D 1196. Nicosia. 


. Flask B II. Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Pl. XCVIII:4. 

. Flask B III. Cyp. Mus., 1934-IV-12-1. Nicosia. 
. Flask B IV. Cyp. Mus., D 1791. Nicosia. 

. Flask B V. Cyp. Mus., D 1686. Nicosia. 

. Flask B V. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 811. Stockholm. 

. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, I. 


Cyp. Mus., 
1946-X-24-1 a. Nicosia. 

Cyp. Coll., 
Acc. 775. Stockholm. 

Cyp. Coll., 
Acc. 780. Stockholm. 

Cyp. Coll., 
Acc. 783. Stockholm. 

Cyp. Coll., 
Acc. 782. Stockholm. 

Cyp. Mus., 
1946-X-24-1-f. Nicosia. 

Cyp. Mus., 
1946-X-24-1-c. Nicosia. 

Cyp. Mus., 
1946-X-24-1-g. Nicosia. 

Cyp. Coll., 
A. 17.4. Stockholm. 

Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, III. 
Acc. 789. Stockholm. 

Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, III. 


D 1$§12. Nicosia. 


Cyp. Coll., 


Cyp. Mus., 


25. 


27. 


. §0. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass 
. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, IV. Cyp. Coll., 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, IV. Cyp. Coll., 


Acc. 788. Stockholm. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Fype, IV. Cesnola, 


Atlas III, Pl. CI:1. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, IV. Cyp. Mus., 


D 1361. Nicosia. 


Acc. 787. Stockholm. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, IV. Cyp. Coll., 


Acc. 786. Stockholm. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, IV. Cyp. Mus., 


D 1741. Nicosia. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, V. Cyp. Mus., 


D 1581. Nicosia. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, V. Cyp. Coll., 


Acc. 784. Stockholm. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, V. Cyp. Coll., 


Acc. 785. Stockholm. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, V. Cyp. Mus., 


D 2032. Nicosia. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, VI. Cyp. Mus,, 


D 2042. Nicosia. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, VI. Cyp. Coll., 


Acc. 791. Stockholm. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, VI. Cyp. Mus,, 


D 1977. Nicosia. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, VI. Cyp. Mus, , 


D 2049. Nicosia. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, VI. Cyp. Mus, 


D 1996. Nicosia. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, VII. Cyp. Mus,, 


D 1723. Nicosia. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, VIII. Cyp. Mus,, 


D 1754. Nicosia. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, VIII. Cyp. Mus,, 


D 1772. Nicosia. 


. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, VIII. Cesnola, 


Atlas M1, Pl. CVI:8. 


. Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Mus., D 2138. Nicosia. 
. Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Mus., D 2073. Nicosia. 
. Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Coll., A. 17.19. Stock- 


holm 


. Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 795. Stock- 


holm 


. Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Mus., D 2130. Nicosia. 
- Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 799. Stock- 


holm. 


. Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Mus., 1939-IV-27-1. 


Nicosia. 


. Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 800. 


Stockholm. 
Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Coll. Acc. 792. 
Stockholm. 


. Tubular Unguentarium. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. CV:1. 


Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Mus., D 2055. Nicosia. 
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. $1. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass 
. Guttus. Coll. Z. Pierides, Larnaka. 
. Guttus. Metr. Mus. C.G. 196. New York. Cesnola, 


. Fubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Coll. Acc. 796. Stock- 


holm 


. Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Mus., D 2117. Nicosia. 
. Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 807. Stock- 


holm. 


. Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Mus., D 1991. Nicosia. 
. Tubular Unguentarium. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. CV:2. 
. Aryballos I. Cyp. Mus., D 1542. Nicosia. 

. Aryballos I. Cyp. Mus., D 1473. Nicosia. 

. Aryballos I. Cyp. Mus., D 1478. Nicosia. 

. Aryballos II. Cyp. Mus., D 1537. Nicosia. 

. Pyxis A. Cyp. Mus., Vasa T. 3.71. Nicosia. 

. Pyxis A. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 754. Stockholm. 

. Pyxis B I. Cyp. Mus., D 988. Nicosia. 

. Pyxis B II. Cyp. Mus., 1936-II-19-11. Nicosia. 

. Pyxis B II. Cyp. Mus., D 1020. Nicosia. 


Atlas Il, Pl. CVI:2. 


. Lid I. Cyp. Mus. D 2933. Nicosia. 

. Lid J. J.H.S. EX, 1888, p. 271, Fig. 8. 

. Lid I. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, Pl. LXVI:6. 
. Lid Il. Cyp. Mus., D 1903. Nicosia. 

. Lid II. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. CVII:6. 

. Lid III. Cyp. Mus., 1934-II-15-1. Nicosia. 

. Lid IV. Cyp., Mus. D 1867. Nicosia. 

. Lid V. Coll. Z. Pierides, Larnaka. 

. Lamp I. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. CVIL:1. 

. Lamp II. Cyp. Mus., D 1494. Nicosia. 

. Lamp II. Cyp. Coll., Stockholm. 

. Lamp II. Cyp. Coll., Stockholm. 

. Rod. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 827. Stockholm. 

. Rod. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 828. Stockholm. 

. Rod. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXVI:2. Handb. Cesn. 


Coll. 5060. 


. Needle. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXVI:1. Handb. Cesn. 


Coll. $789. 


. Spoon. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. CVII:2. Handb. Cesn. 


Coll. 5778. 


. Finger-ring. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 824. Stockholm. 
. Finger-ring. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 823. Stockholm. 
. Ring-lid. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 825. Stockholm. 

. Bracelet. Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. LXXVI:12. 

. Bracelet. Cesnola, Atlas I, Pl. LXXVI:11. 


$2. Arts and Crafts. Moulded Glass 


1. Bowl 1. M. 9.28. Stockholm. 

2. Bowl 1. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 908. Stockholm. 
3. Bowl 1. M. 9.33. Stockholm. 

4. Bowl 2. I. 2.11. Stockholm. 


Fig. 


$3. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass . . . 


1. Shallow bowl BI «. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 726. Stockholm. 

2. Shallow bow] B II «. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 727. Stockholm. 

3. Deep bowl C II 8. Nationalmuscet, Antiksamlingen, 
Inv. No 795. Copenhagen. 
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. . After page 174 


After page 174 
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4. Deep bowl A I. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 734. Stockholm. 
5. Kantharos-like Bowl A. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 753. Stock- 
holm. 


Fig. 54. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass . . . 
. Beaker AI 8B. Cat. Coll. de Clercq V1,276. 
. Beaker AI 8. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LX XVIII:3. 

. Beaker AI a. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 730. Stockholm. 

. Beaker A II a. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 738. Stockholm. 

. Beaker A II a. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 737. Stockholm. 

. Beaker A III. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 748. Stockholm. 

. Beaker ATV a. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 745. Stockholm. 
. Beaker A IV a. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 744. Stockholm. 


Fig. $5. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass . . . . After page 174 
. Beaker B I. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 736. Stockholm. 

. Beaker B II «. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 733. Stockholm. 

. Beaker B II 8. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 747. Stockholm. 

. Beaker B II 8. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 750. Stockholm. 

. Beaker B II y. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 749. Stockholm. 

. Jar AI. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 752. Stockholm. 

7. Jar A Il. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 741. Stockholm. 

8. Jar A Ill. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 740. Stockholm. 

9. Jar BI. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 742. Stockholm 


Fig. 56. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass . . . . After page 174 

1. Beaker A II «. Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Inv. No. 2871. 
Copenhagen. 

2. Beaker AI «. Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Inv. No. 2873. 
Copenhagen. 

3. Jar A II. Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Inv. No. 2874. 
Copenhagen. 

4. Deep bowl B I «. Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Inv. No. 
2875. Copenhagen. 

5- Jar A II. Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Inv. No. 2864. 
Copenhagen. 


. After page 174 
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Fig. $7. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass . . . . After page 174 
1. Jug Al a. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 812. Stockholm. 
2. Jug AI a. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 814. Stockholm. 
3. Jug A Il & 2. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 817. Stockholm. 
4. Jug A III «. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 819. Stockholm. 
5. Jug A IV a. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 820. Stockholm. 
6. Jug AIV «. Nationalmuseet, Antiksamlingen, Inv. No. 
800. Copenhagen. 
7. Jug BIIB. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 818. Stockholm. 


Fig. $8. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass . . . . After page 174 
1. Jug B III. Nationalmuseet, Antiksamlingen, Inv. No. 
1069. Copenhagen. 
2. Flask A I « 2. Nationalmusect, Antiksamlingen, Inv. 
No. 674. Copenhagen. 
3. Flask B V. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 811. Stockholm. 
4. Amphoriskos B I. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 821. Stockholin. 


Fig. 59. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass . . . . After page 174 
1. Mould-blown flask. Nationalmusect, Antiksamlingen, 
Inv. No. 8937. Copenhagen. 
2. Amphoriskos. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 810. Stockholm. 
3. Amphoriskos B III. Metr. Mus. C.G. 342. New York. 
4. Amphoriskos B IV. Mctr. Mus. A.G. 224. New York. 


Fig. 60. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass . . . . After page 174 

1. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, I. Cyp. Coll., 
Acc. 775. Stockholm. 

2. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, I. Cyp. Coll., 
Acc. 780. Stockholm. 

3. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, I. Cyp. Coll., 
Acc. 782. Stockholm. 

4. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, I. Cyp. Coll., 
Acc. 783. Stockholm. 

5. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type. II, Cyp. Coll., 
A. 17.4. Stockholm. 

6. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, III. Cyp. Coll., 
Acc. 789. Stockholm. 

7. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, III. Cyp. Coll., 
Acc. 790. Stockholm. 


Fig. 61. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass . . . . After page 174 
1. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, IV. Cyp. Coll., 
Acc. 786. Stockholm. 
2. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, V. Cyp. Coll., 
Acc. 784. Stockholm. 
3. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, V. Cyp. Coll., 
Acc. 785. Stockholm. 
4. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type, VI. Cyp. Coll., 
Acc. 791. Stockholm. 
5. Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 795. Stock- 
holm. 
6. Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 797. Stock- 
holm. 
7. Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 799. Stock- 
holm. 
8. Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 793. Stock- 
holm. 
9. Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 800. Stock- 
holm. 
1o. Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 792. Stock- 
holm. 


Fig. 62. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass . . . . After page 174 

1. Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 796. Stock- 
holm. 

2. Tubular Unguentarium. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 807. Stock- 
holm. 

3. Pyxis A. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 754. Stockholm. 

4. Guttus. Nationalmuscet, Antiksamlingen, Inv. No. 
ABc 971. Copenhagen. 

5. Guttus. Nationalmuscet, Antiksamlingen, Inv. No. 
9820. Copenhagen. 

6. Finger-ring. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 824. Stockholm. 
Ring-lid. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 825. Stockholm. 
Finger-ring. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 823. Stockholm. 

Rod. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 827. Stockholm. 
Rod. Cyp. Coll., Acc. 828. Stockholm. 

7. Defective pieces from a glass workshop. Coll. Z. 

Pierides, Larnaka. 


Fig. 63. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass . . . 
1. Lid I. Cyp. Mus., D 498. Nicosia. 


. After page 174 


2. 
3. 


Lid I. Cyp. Mus., D so1. Nicosia. 
Lid I. Cyp. Mus., D 500. Nicosia. 


4. Lid I. Coll. Z. Pierides, Larnaka. 


Fig. 64. Arts and Crafts. Stone and Semi-Precious stone 


I. 
2. 


Finger-ring. Brit. Mus. Cat., Finger Rings 1617. 
Pendant. Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus 1937—1939, 1951, 
Pl. XXXI1:3. 


. Ladle. Rep. Dep. Antig. Cyprus 1937—1939, 1951, PI. 


XXX :6. 


. Vase 1. A. 26.4. S.C.E. II, Pl. XXIX:7. Nicosia. 
. Vase 2. M. 2.1. S.C.E. Il, Pl. XXXVI:1. Nicosia. 
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Fig. 65. Arts and Crafts. Bone ........2.2.. 176 
1. Finger-ring. Cyp. Mus. Nicosia. 
2. Pendants. Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus 1937—1939, 1951 
Pl. XXXI:4. 
3. Pendant. Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus 1937—1939, 1951, 


Pl. XXXI:3. 


. Pendant. Rep. Dep. Amntiq. Cyprus 1937—1939, 1951, 


Pl. XXXI:3. 


. Inlay. Rep. Dep. Antig. Cyprus 1937—1939, 1951, Pl. 


XXXI:2. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Sanctuaries 


When the Greek army under Alexander the Great came in contact with the Cypriotes and 
the Cypriote civilization, the wealth and the luxury of the island impressed the king. This is 
curious because as far as excavations have supplied us with material, the period just before 
Alexander marks a clear decline in Cypriote art. As far as the architecture is concerned no struc- 
tures have come to light which can compete with the magnificent buildings in Greece or Asia 
Minor which were familiar to the Greeks. It is true, however, that an exceptionally large number 
of shrines and temple sites must have existed and that most of them were crowded with hundreds 
and thousands of votive sculptures but the artistic average quality of these was very low in 
comparison with what one could find in Greece. 

The excavations show us that most of the shrines at the time of Alexander had been in use 
for a very long time and that they, as a rule, were of the type which had existed throughout the 
whole of the Iron Age, i.e. the open temenos of irregular shape, sometimes in connection with 
a cella at one end of the enclosure. The type of sanctuary is well established in Cyprus since the 
Early Bronze Age and perhaps even in the Stone Age. The votary in several of the temene re- 
maining from the Cypro-Archaic times indicates that they were used and that the religious 
traditions continued far into the Hellenistic period. This type of sanctuary was certainly the 
predominant one, especially at the beginning of the Hellenistic period and it thus forms the 
natural starting point for our discussion of the architectural development which can be demon- 
strated as to the sanctuaries of the period. The tendencies towards this development are noticed 
already in the Cypro-Classical period, e.g. in the shrines at Vouni. Many of these shrines had a 
second floruit at the beginning of the Hellenistic period. Old sites seem to have been re-used and 
adorned with new sculpture and votive offerings. This was the case with the half-forgotten 
shrines at Idalion, Tamassos, Achna, Voni, Mersinaki, Kition, Ajia Irini and apparently, too, 
with the site of Arsos, although the conclusions could only be drawn from the series of sculptures. 
Probably the bulk of Hellenistic shrines right through the period in question, consisted of such 
old temple sites where certainly the old buildings and the building tradition of the place to a 
great extent had modified any possible new structures. 
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Fig. 1. Soli. Plan of Temple A (Period 1). 


In order to study the architectural aims of the period we must go to the sites where new 
buildings were constructed. The series of temples at Soli offers the best material for our study, 
and shows the development of the schemes right through the Hellenistic and Roman periods. 


SOLI 


1. Temple A (Fig. 1)!. As far as the remains of this structure allow of a reconstruction it con- 
sisted of two open courtyards, one on a lower level, rectangular in shape and provided with an 


1 WESTHOLM, The Temples of Soli, p. 96. T. B. Mitford, 
Opusc. archaeol. VI, 1950, p. 36, has made an attempt to object 
to the chronology of the temples at Soli, built up by me on 
stratigraphical, i.e. ceramic and numismatic as well as literary 
evidence. His main objection is that “from the interval between 
Soter II and Augustus we cannot say with confidence that a 
single Cypriot inscription has survived”. Furthermore that the 
temples according to my chronology should have been built 
“with the fortunes of the island at their lowest ebb”. To this 
can be said that we know very little about the fortunes of the 
island during the period mentioned and that negative evi- 
dence of that kind has no bearing whatever when contradicted 
by all kinds of evidence of the site itself. The weak nature 


of the arguments proposed by Mr. Mitford becomes evident 
in his further discussion, where he proposes a revised chrono- 
logy based on some fragments of inscriptions. If this should 
mean anything as evidence of the chronology they must have 
been found in a way that they could be attached to some 
building or other. This was not the case. On the contrary I 
have not been able to use these inscriptions for the dating as 
they, with the exception of the fragments of the long inscrip- 
tion, Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, p. 627, No. 13, all were found in debris 
made up from the destroyed walls. They might, as I have 
pointed out very well have been reused as building stones, 
being brought from any of the temples excavated or structures 
outside the excavated area, e.g. buildings of the 1st and 2nd 
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Fig. 2. Soli. Original plan of Temples B and C (Period 2). 


entrance on the short end, facing the east. The courtyard on the entrance on the upper level was 
irregular in shape. It communicated with a cella which was almost square in shape. There were 
no remains of an altar in the cella, while, on the other hand, an altar most likely was placed in the 


lower courtyard. 


2. Temple B (Figs. 2, 3)}. As in the previous case the principal elements in this temple are 
the two courtyards and the cella, the latter being the same as in Temple A. It is, however, notice- 
able that the elements in Temple B have been brought into a much closer connection at the same 
time as it has been built together with a second structure close by (Temple C). 


intermediate period. The construction of a Serapis temple in 
the 3rd century certainly does not show that the Serapis cult 
was introduced at that time, as we know it already from 312 
B. C., only that the cult survived as late as that. Mr. Mitford 
seems to overlook that stratigraphical evidence, such as coins 
and pottery carefully excavated and found to be conclusive 
for the dating of a building, always must be decisive against 


general remarks on economy and missing comparative material. 
As none of the inscriptions found can be used for the dating 
of the temples as Mr. Mitford thinks, there is no need to enter 
upon his suggestions as to the chronology of the temples, as 
they are directly contradicted by the circumstances in the 
excavation. 

1 \WESTHOLM, op. Cit., p. 96. 
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Fig. 3. Soli. Altered plan of Temples B and C (Period 4 2). 


3. Temple C (Figs. 2, 3).1 This is similar in type, consisting of a square courtyard covered in 
like a portico at the rear wall. The courtyard is connected with a cella by means of a doorway 
near one corner of the courtyard. The cella is rectangular in shape and placed with the widest 
front towards the courtyard. There was an altar in the middle of the courtyard and a small 
altar or libation table in that corner of the cella which faces the entrance. The courtyard of this 
temple communicates with the lower courtyard of Temple B (cf. above). 

4. Temple D (Fig. 4).2 This temple, too, is constructed according to the same principles as 
the previous ones, although the connection between the different portions of the structure is 
even closer. The shape of the building may to some extent have been influenced by the uneven 
nature of the rock on which the temple is built. The courtyard is rather irregular in shape as a 
portion of the rectangle has not been included in the plan. A wide stairway flanked by towers 


1 Op. cit., p. 96. 2 Op. cit., p. 97. 
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Fig. 4. Soli. Plan of Temple D (Period 2). 


leads up to one short end of the rectangle. On the opposite side there is a kind of a ledge or 
narrow terrace which is accessible by means of two wide steps. At the rear of the ledge there 
are two cellae, a larger one on the middle axis and a somewhat smaller at the side of it. Both open 
on the ledge but do not communicate with each other. One of the cellae (Room XXXIV) has 
an altar situated exactly in the middle of the east wall. There are also remnants of two altars 
in the courtyard. 

5. Temple E (Figs. 5, 6).1 When Temple D in Soli (cf. above) was partly used for a new struc- 
ture, Temple E, the plan was evidently laid out with special regard to symmetry and axiality. 
The two cellae of Temple D were rebuilt on the old foundations and a new, third cella was added 
symmetrically. In front of this tripartite sanctuary the courtyard was laid out, rectangular in 
shape. The courtyard was entered through a gate with a stairway in the middle of the short end 
of the courtyard facing the three cellae. This entrance was flanked by pylon-like towers. Just 
outside the tripartite cella structure there was a low terrace or ledge like that in Temple D. The 
terrace was accessible from the sides. In the middle of the courtyard, there was an altar and, 
in the cellae, along the rear walls, altar-like structures on which sculptures were placed like an 
iconostasis. Originally this structure had the entire court open while the cellae and probably 
the entrance towers were roofed in. In a later period, the building was changed considerably, 
although the plan and general outline was kept. The terrace in front of the cellae and the courtyard 
in front of this were partly roofed in. On either side of the terrace, short benches were built 
along the side walls of the temple, extending in front of the entrance into the side cellae. The 
corresponding parts of the terrace were enclosed with walls against the side portions of the 


1 Op. cit., pp. 97 ff. 
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XXX 


RM ——CFreeeee 
Fig. 5. Soli. Original plan of Temple E (Period 3). 


courtyard. On the southern side, one of these short walls was provided with a door, the threshold 
of which is partly preserved, which opens on to a wooden floor. The new floor is laid out along 
the side wall of the courtyard and leads to a doorway which opens on to a small chapel added 
to the outside of the temple. In the courtyard, rows of columns were placed, supporting the roof 
so that the courtyard was divided into three wings, one open and slightly larger in the middle, 
and two smaller on the sides, covered in with a roof. 

6. Temple F (Fig. 6).1 ‘The previously described temples represent a local tradition, which, 
as we have seen, can be traced back to very remote periods in Cypriote history. The courtyard 
and the cella joined to it are the primary elements in this type of temple. As a strange newcomer, 
the closed chapel appears in Cyprus at a comparatively late period. This type of temple is re- 
presented by Temple F in Soli. It is constructed as an annex to the big temple of Serapis (Temple 
E) and is joined to it with one wall common to both temples. The pylon-shaped entrance 
building of Temple E has partly been used as entrance structure for Temple F, too. Although 
‘there are neither inscriptions nor sculptures? confirming that the chapel was a mithraeum the in- 
‘terior arrangements suggest this. The chapel may, however, also be interpreted as a room con- 
nected with the Serapis temple and used for sacred meals in connection with the Serapis cult. 


1 Op. cit., p. 99. conclusive for the identification of Temple F and cannot be 
2 The sculptures found in Temple E (cf. pp. 101 f.) are not proved to be parts of Mithras groups. 
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XXIX 


Fig. 6. Soli. Plan of Temples E and F as in Period 4. 


Another chapel is joined to Temples B—C in Soli (Room XX). It is rectangular in shape 
but as only the substructures of the chapel were preserved, nothing as to its nature could be 
ascertained. 


OLD PAPHOS (KOUKLIA) (Figs. 7—9) 


7. Earlier temples. The plans and other arrangements in these temples are unknown elsewhere 
as far as the actual monuments are concerned. Our knowledge of the temples in question is 
entirely based on pictures of the temple on certain Cypriote coins and gems. The series of coins 
has been put together by Hill. It is further discussed in the The Temples of Soli.? The coins of 
_ Augustus, Drusus, Vespasian and Trajan are provided with representations of the temple, showing 
its facade with upright objects on the sides. The forecourt is indicated by a semicircular line. 
Apparently we are here confronted with a type of temple very much resembling those from Soli, 
described above, with an open forecourt in front of a cella which opens on to the same. The 
coin pictures do not allow of further certain conclusions as to the details. 

8. Later temples. The later Imperial coins of Cyprus show a picture of the Paphian temple 
which differs in some respects from the earlier coin pictures, a circumstance which may indicate 


1 Him, Cat. of the Greek Coins of Cyprus, pp. CXXI ff. 2 WESTHOLM, op. cit., pp. 159 ff. 
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Figs. 7—9. Cypriote coins. 7—8: dating from the time of Vespasian; 9: from the time of Caracalla (after Hill). 


that the temple was altered or rebuilt. This may have taken place during the reign of Septimius 
Severus, a period marked by an increasing building activity. The coin picture in question shows 
a striking agreement with Temple E in Soli (cf. above): the open courtyard, the tripartite sanc- 
tuary with raised middle cella in front of which is situated the terrace. This has been explained as 
an indication that the Soli temple might have been influenced as to its plan by the famous Paphian 
temple. Unfortunately the results of the excavations at Kouklia undertaken by the English 
expedition in 1887! do not agree with the coin pictures of the temple, at least not in the way the 
architectural remains were interpreted by the excavators.” The plan presented in their publication 
may, however, be explained in the light of later discoveries, especially those at Soli and the 
present excavations at Kouklia.? Probably the open courtyard, surrounded by porticos, which 
is recognized on the plan, should be compared with the open courtyard in Temple E in Soli. 
In such case one should expect the cella part of the sanctuary to be situated west of the courtyard.‘ 
In this direction the summit of the ruins lies, and the most important part of the temple may still 
be unexplored. If this assumption is right, the temple may be reconstructed in the following way: 
the entrance into the temple is in the east flanked by two structures, marked on the plan as “North 
Chamber”, and on the other side, “Central Chamber” and “South Chamber”. The square or 
rectangular court is flanked by oblong structures which may have had the form of porticos, 
as has been suggested by the excavators. The sanctuary with the cella or cellae may still be buried 
in the earth to the west of the courtyard. As to its appearance we can judge only by means of 
the analogies in Soli, especially Temple E, and the previously mentioned coin pictures of the 
temple. 


SALAMIS (Fig. 10) 


9. Site C. The temple of Zeus Olympios in connection with the Agora, excavated in 1890,5 
must have been one of the most magnificent temple sites of the island. Again, we are confronted 
with a temple which opens on to a big colonnaded courtyard. It is true that the court in this 
case is not directly associated with the temple as a part of this, but there can be no doubt that the 


1 Journ. Hell. Stud. TX, 1888, pp. 149 ff. 4 WeEsTHOLM, loc. cit. 
2 Cf. WESTHOLM, op. cit., p. 160. § Journ. Hell. Stud. XII, 1891, pp. 67 ff., 81 ff., 132 ff. 
3 The Liverpool expedition started its work in 1950; cf. the 

preliminary reports in Liverp. Libr., Mus. & Arts Comm. Bull. 

I, 1951, pp. 25 ff; Cf. Antiq. Journ. XXXI, 1951, pp. 51 ff. 
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Fig. 10. Salamis. Site C. 


colonnaded court and the temple have both been laid out according to the same architectural 
plan. The colonnaded long sides of the Agora measure no less than 217 m. in length and the 
whole of it nearly 60 m. in width. This considerable structure forms a strictly axial and symmetri- 
cal access to the temple which is placed exactly on the middle axis of the agora, partly outside, 
to the south of the colonnades. 

The temple is constructed on a high stylobate with a flight of steps, leading up from the Agora 
level. Unfortunately the temple is very much damaged and not entirely excavated. The temple 
cella is practically square in shape and situated at the rear of the stylobate. The temple on a high 
stylobate is of a Roman type which in this form has no tradition in earlier Cypriote architecture. 


KURION (Fig. 11) 


10. Sanctuary of Apollon Hylates.1 The American expedition which, under the leadership of 
Mr. B. Hill, has carried out excavations at Kurion since 1935 has dedicated much work to the 
investigation of the extensive sanctuary of Apollon Hylates situated on a ridge northwest of the 
city area. Within the precinct several buildings were examined, some of which were difficult to 
determine and rather intriguing. Unfortunately Mr George McFadden, who was in charge of 
the publication of the site, died in an accident in 1953 before he had finished his work, so we 
must rely upon his preliminary report when making an analysis of the buildings, the nature of 
which was interpreted by the excavators in many different ways. 

Apparently we are confronted by a complicated site, where the structures cover a long building 
period. 

The site was entered through the so called Paphos Gate from which a paved road led up to 
the main temple of Apollon, situated at the north. This has a high stylobate, the floor level of 
which is reached by means of a flight of steps occupying the whole width of the temple. The 
structure contains two rooms, the one behind the other. According to the excavators there were 
conditions indicating two building periods. 

The same was noticed as to a large building, originally believed to be the temple itself, but in 


1 Tllustr. London News, 220, 1952, pp. 588 ff. 
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Fig. 11. Kurion. Sanctuary of Apollon Hylates. 
(after Univ. Mus. Penn. Bull. XIV, 1950, June, p. 15). 


later reports called the Northwest Building. A staircase of rather monumental size led up to the 
short side of an elongated building divided by a long wall, running through the central axis, in 
two long halls with doors towards the stairs. The purpose of the building remains uncertain but 
it might have been used as a dormitorium. Probably that was the purpose of the so called South 
Building too. Side by side five halls are situated; all of them open on to a long portico. The roof 
of each bay was supported by columns which mark ledges along the walls. These may have been 
the places for the sleeping visitors. Curious details in this construction are the double walls between 
each bay. 

There are also other houses within this precinct. They may be explained as houses for the 
priests and attendants, a bath and a fine house, the so called Southeast Building, consisting of rooms 
grouped around a peristyle court. 


SUMMARY 


Summing up the results of this description of the various temples during the Cypro-Hellenistic 
and Cypro-Roman periods we distinguish the following types of temple structures, excluding 
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those built during earlier periods which survived and were still in use in the periods in 
question: 


1. The court temple, exemplified by the Soli temples A—E and the temples at Kouklia 
(Paphos). 


2. The temple F in Soli which possibly should be interpreted as a mithraeum. 


3. The podium temple with porch and square cella, Temple of Zeus Olympios in Salamis 
connected with the Agora. 


4. The sanctuary of Apollon Hylates at Kurion. The main temple has a rectangular cella and 
a pronaos, to which a high stairway leads. The whole structure is related with the podium 
temple and may be described as a local variation. The so called Northwest Building within 
the same precinct, is most likely no temple in spite of the magnificent entrance. Possibly it 
may be explained as a kind of dormitory. 


Domestic Architecture 


Domestic architecture of the Hellenistic and Roman periods in Cyprus is very little known. 
With the exception of the Late Roman palace or villa dating from the early Christian period 
and therefore omitted here and excavated by the American expedition at Kurion,! and a villa at 
Kouklia no buildings of large size have been excavated. The remains of domestic architecture 
which have been cleared have not, as a rule, been the excavators’ main interest, with the result 
that they have sometimes been neglected. No diggings have been made for the purpose of exa- 
mining systematically the Hellenistic or Roman domestic architecture and the material which 
has been published to date is in reality so scanty that it gives but a very fragmentary idea of how 
the Cypriotes lived during the periods concerned. 


MERSINAKI 


Close to the temple site at Mersinaki,? a house or part of the same was cleared. It was situated 
on a higher level than the temenos and could be dated to an early Roman period. The house 
consisted of two rooms dividing up the practically square ground plan in two oblong portions, 
the one of which might have been a kind of vestibule. The entrance into the building must have 
been near the north corner which unfortunately was destroyed. The doorway between the two 
rooms is not situated in the middle of the intersecting wall but is pushed to one side. One corner 
of the inner room had been used for a bench or a place for storing corn or something similar. 
Possibly there were other rooms joined to the two excavated ones. 


1 Univ. Mus. Penn. Bull. VII, 1938, March, pp. 3 ff. 2 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ul, pp. 340 ff., Plan XXIX. 
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KITION 


In connection with the Swedish excavations of the temple of Melkart at Kition the remains 
of a rather damaged Hellenistic house were cleared and examined.! The plan? shows that the 
house was divided in two separate parts, each one forming a structural unit. The remains do not 
allow a complete reconstruction of the house not even the complete outline of it. The north 
portion consists of two long, narrow rooms the purpose of which is uncertain. The south portion 
comprises some minor rooms which are connected with a floored courtyard. The rooms are 
interpreted as workshops. On the courtyard were remains of an olive press which indicates 
that at least this part of the house was not a dwelling-house. Apparently the building contained 


workshops, storerooms and pressing-rooms. 


SALAMIS 


On most of the maps of the ancient site of Salamis, there is a site called the Roman villa. The 
house was examined in 1882 by Ohnefalsch-Richter who made a water colour drawing of a 
fine mosaic found in the house.? Although the place has never been excavated entirely, it is 
possible to distinguish the principal parts of the house. It consists of a square courtyard with a 
file of rooms along the one side of it. The rooms open on to the courtyard. In plan the house 
thus resembles the typical Cypriote court-temple, described above. In the chapter on the foreign 
relations we shall meet with other houses of exactly the same type in Syria. 


KOUKLIA 


In 1950 and 1951 the Liverpool Expedition‘ under the leadership of J. H. Iliffe investigated at 
the site, called C, a Roman house built and rebuilt perhaps three times during the first centuries of 
our era. Possibly the house was reoccupied in Late Roman time. The house consists of a number 
of rooms grouped around an‘atrium provided with a mosaic floor and a fairly well preserved 
impluvium in the middle. 


Public Buildings 


THEATRE (Fig. 12) 


As late as in the Hellenistic and Roman periods there must have existed theatres in several 
of the Cypriote cities, although such have been traced only in three of them: Salamis, Kurion 
and Soli. The Salamis theatre is not even traced with certainty but might have been situated within 
the new city wall where now a semicircular depression can be seen. No excavations have been 

1 Op. cit., pp. 24 ff. 4 Antiq. Journ., XXXI, 1951, p. $8 and Liverpool Bulletin 

2 Op. cit., Fig. 18. 1952, Vol. 2, pp. 45 ff., Fig. 8. 


3 The unpublished drawing now in the Brit. Mus.; cf. 
Athen. Mitt. VII, 1883, pp. 133—140. 
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made there as far as I know of. — The theatre at Kurion? has been located by the American 
expedition which was working there before the war. It is situated on the top plateau of the hill 
and faces the sea. It has not yet been entirely excavated but is apparently in a better state of pre- 
servation than the theatre at Soli. 

The theatre at Soli was erected in the Antonine epoch and as there is no evidence of the theatre 
being restored or its plan being altered after its erection, it is necessary to infer that it is Roman 
from the beginning. This is also of great convenience when dealing with the architectural ana- 
lysis of the theatre. 

We quote the summary of the description of the theatre given by Gjerstad.? 

The theatre of Soli forms an architectural unity, planned and erected in one piece; as far as 
the architectural remains allow one to judge, no building periods can be distinguished. The 
architectural plan, the superstructure, and other chronological evidence prove that it is a theatre 
from the Roman period and in the architectural synthesis this is taken for granted. 

The theatre consists of the three normal parts of an ancient theatre: orchestra, auditorium, 
and stage-building. 

The orchestra is cut out of the rock. It is semicircular in shape, with a rectangular addition in 
front, the semicircle having been protracted with straight lines to the logeion in the direction 
of the tangents of the semicircle. The semicircle has a diameter of 17.0 m, and the protracted, 
rectangular part a width of 21.50 m. X2.90 m. Around the periphery of the semicircle a groove, 
rectangular in section, is cut in the rock, indicating that the orchestra was separated from the 
auditorium by a parapet of limestone slabs which were inserted in this groove but these are now 
removed down to the last slab. The floor of the orchestra was plastered with lime-cement on a 
substructure of rubble, pebbles, and terracotta pipes sunk in a groove in the rock below the 
floor of the W. parodos. The terracotta pipes are only preserved in the N. part of the W. paro- 
dos (Room VI), where they were preserved by the earth-filling below the floor. 

Two entrance passages lead to the orchestra: the western and eastern parodoi. These are angular, 
running first parallel with the flanks of the stage-building and then turning at right angles parallel 
with its front sides. 

The auditorium is semicircular with a diam. of 52.0 m. The greater part of the auditorium 
is cut in the rock of the sloping hill-side. 

The auditorium is divided by a diazoma in two circles. The diazoma is 0.55 m. wide and 
was covered with limestone slabs, of which 31 in the middle are preserved. The blocks are joined 
with lime-mortar. Along the exterior edge of the diazoma is a narrow groove cut in the rock 
for insertion of limestone slabs of a similar character as around the orchestra. Along the side of 
this parapet facing the lower circle there was a water-conduit of terracotta pipes. 

The stage-building is a rectangular building, 36.15 m. long and 13.20 m. wide. It is built on 
and around a rockcut platform which forms an excised part of the natural rock. Its front part 
has a preserved maximum height of c. 2.00 m. above the level of the orchestra, while the back 
part is 0.35 m. above that level. 


1 Univ. Mus. Penn. Bull. XTV, 1950, June, pp. 27 ff. 2 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, pp. 548 f£., 563 ff. 
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Fig. 13. Salamis. Site B. 


The skene is rectangular in shape and measures 23.95 m. in length and 6.00 m. in width. It 
was divided into two parts by a longitudinal wall running between the back rooms of the para- 
skenia (Wall 45), the front part consisting of a corridor (Room XX) and the back part of three 
rectangular rooms. These rooms were on the same higher level as the back rooms of the para- 
skenia and must therefore have been reached by means of stairs from the front corridor, if there 
was communication between this front corridor and the back rooms, which seems most probable. 
In any case the rooms were also entered direct from the exterior by means of stairs along the back 
wall of the stage-building. 


GYMNASION (Fig. 13) 


The British excavations at Salamis revealed some sites which were interpreted as temple sites. 
Site B! was suggested by the excavators and also by Ohnefalsch-Richter? to be a temple of Zeus. 
Since 1952 excavations have been carried out on this site by the Dep. of Antiquites. In a short 
article, Megaw has shown that the building, earlier believed to be a temple, is a gymnasion, 
constructed at the time of Augustus and probably destroyed in the earthquakes 332 and 342. In 
the Christian era the gymnasion was restored to serve as a public bath. 


BATH (Fig. 11) 
The American expedition to Kurion uncovered a Roman bath in connection with the sanctuary 
of Apollon Hylates.4 The building, consisting of the usual parts in a bath of this kind, was entered 


1 Journ. Hell. Stud. XII, 1891, pp. $9 ff. 3 Cyprus Review, June 1955, pp. 7—9. 
2 OHNEPALSCH-RICHTER, Kypros, p. 27. 4 Univ. Mus. Penn. Bull. XIV, 1950, June, pp. 14 ff., Pls. I—V. 
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Fig. 14. Salamis. Roman reservoir called the ‘‘Loutron”’. 


through a narrow vestibule into a long hall paved with mosaic. The hall contained the frigidarium 
and was connected with some adjoining rooms of uncertain purpose, but which might have 
been dressing-rooms. The tepidarium which also had a mosaic floor was connected with the 
sudatorium with marble floor sloping towards the centre. The walls were dressed with marble. 
The caldarium had two bays and was connected with the praefurnium and furnaces. There was 
a hypocaust arrangement and the brick piers of the hypocausts were built up of tiles 62 x 13 cms. 

The drainage was fairly well preserved and consisted of terracotta pipes. 

There was nothing suggesting an exact date of the bath. The excavators, however, think that 
the masonry and some of the mouldings indicate a date before the end of the second century 
after Christ. 


WATER CISTERNS AND AQUEDUCTS 


As the concrete cisterns at Vouni of the sth century B.C. show, the Cypriotes had a wonderful 
skill in of building cisterns for storing rain-water already in the Cypro-Classical epoch. The 
Vouni cisterns were, as a rule, sunk into the solid rock, rather soft and porous in consistency. 
It had therefore, in order not to let the water through, been covered by a thick revetment of 
concrete. In some instances, however, as in the central cistern on the courtyard it was constructed 
by means of large building stones. 

This technique was developed in the subsequent periods and brought to a magnificent per- 
fection, as the cisterns at Salamis show. 


Salamis (Figs. 14, 15) 


Only one of the cisterns at Salamis has been examined thoroughly and thanks to the careful 
observations of the excavator, Miss Joan du Plat Taylor, it is possible to assign the structure to 
the Ist century after Christ.1 The cistern consists of two almost circular rooms with somewhat 
sloping sides and covered by a roof of large slabs. The rooms are connected by means of a passage 
in two stories. Another passage is elongated in alignment with the first one and leads to a vertical 


1 Antiq. Journ. XIII, 1933, pp. 97 ff. 
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Fig. 15. Salamis. The Roman cistern. 


entrance shaft. Another similar shaft comes down in one of the cistern rooms. The whole cistern 
is lined with a well preserved concrete cement on which, in a later period, Byzantine inscrip- 
tions have been painted. — Evidently this cistern continues the tradition from the bottle-shaped 
cisterns of Vouni of the sth century B.C. 

The large water cistern, usually called the “Loutron”}, is nothing but a large reservoir used to 
receive the water from the aqueduct from Kythrea. The reservoir seems to have been in a fairly 
good state of preservation in 1394 when it was described by Martoni.? It consists of a large rect- 
angle, built of heavy ashlars. It was roofed in by a vaulted roof on 39 pillars. Along the interior 
walls are buttresses or pilasters which were aligned with the rows of pillars. The cistern certainly 
belongs to a late Roman epoch and its connection with the aqueduct from Kythrea may indicate 
that it should be dated to the period of Septimius Severus, under whose reign the aqueduct may 
have been built. At present, only a few arches of the aqueduct remain between the Monastery of 


1 Journ. Hell. Stud. XII, 1891, pp. 81 ff. ments in Cyprus, pp. 240 ff.; PERIsTIANIS, Devixd, ‘Iotopta ti¢ 
2 GuNNIS, Historic Cyprus, p. 420; cf. Jerrery, Historic Monu- Nacov Kurpou, p. 813. 
2 
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Aj. Varnavas and the village of Ajios Sergios. There are, however, remains of another water 
conduit to the cistern and this, according to the excavators, should be dated to an earlier period. 
It comes from the direction of Ajios Varnavas and runs direct towards the “Loutron”. Most 
likely the older aqueduct was constructed contemporaneously with the “Loutron”. Later on, the 
large aqueduct from Kythrea was built. Before these structures have been examined entirely, it is, 
however, hardly worth entering upon more detailed interpretations. 


Paphos 


Among the many cisterns which can be found all over the island, but of which our knowledge 
is very faint, one cistern in Paphos has been examined and described by Miss Taylor.! This 
is bottle-shaped with a narrow mouth, partly cut in the rock, partly built up of cut stone. It 
widens rapidly into a circular chamber with a floor depressed in the centre. On two sides, 
there are long tunnels, over one metre high. The whole of the cistern is lined with thick 
cement concrete. The construction and form are thus similar to the Vouni cisterns. As only Roman 
pottery was found in it, it should, however, be ascribed to the Roman period. 


Evdhimou 


In 1915 M. Markides excavated a curious structure which he supposed to be a tomb? but 
which more likely should be interpreted as a water cistern. The cave is interesting on account of 
its size, 15.00 m. long, 1.50 m. wide; it was provided with an arched roof. All the interior, roof, 
walls, and perhaps the floor, was covered with a layer of concrete. Two round bull’s eyes were 
left on the roof to give light to the interior. 


Tombs 


It is a deplorable fact that the tombs of the Cypro-Hellenistic and Cypro-Roman periods 
have been neglected by archaeologists, both of older and more recent times. Very few excava- 
tions have been undertaken with the purpose of clearing up the problems relating to the tombs 
of these periods. On the contrary, the excavators have gone to their work with the hope of find- 
ing tombs of earlier epochs and when, sometimes, nothing but Hellenistic or Roman tombs 
have turned up, they have looked upon them as being of inferior value and not worthy of careful 
descriptions and proper publications. This is partly the reason why these epochs are so much 
more obscure to us than earlier periods. A note in which the excavations of the necropolis at 
Marion are described by Herrmann? is characteristic of the conditions “Zwar wurden die un- 
verkennbar rémischen Graber bei der Ausgrabung meist vermieden...” Only in a very few 
cases have plans and drawings been published, and in most cases, the tomb groups have been 
dispersed without having been catalogued. Only in Kountoura Trachonia, Tsambres, and 


1 Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus 1934, 1935, p. 15. 3 HERRMANN, Das Graberfeld von Marion auf Cypern, p. 10. 
2 Cyprus. Annual Report Cur. Antiq. 1915, 1916, p. 14. 
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Fig. 16. Hellenistic and Roman tombs. Marion. 
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Aphendrika have pure Hellenistic cemeteries been excavated. On other sites, stray tombs have 
come to light as the result of excavations for other purposes and then been examined. Our present 
material of the Hellenistic and Roman tombs. may, therefore, be haphazard and further excava- 
tions may change our view. In the following, I have gathered what is to be known of the tombs 
of the Cypro-Hellenistic and Roman epochs according to the often meagre excavation reports of 
earlier excavators. 


MARION (Fig. 16) 


The necropoleis of Marion have been the object of very extensive excavations. Apart from 
illicit diggings on a large scale, more or less scientific investigations have taken place on three 
occasions, all of them yielding a certain number of tombs from the epochs concerned. 

1. In 1885—86 Ohnefalsch-Richter excavated 441 tombs.! The Hellenistic and Roman tomb 
plans are unfortunately omitted, but one of the tombs is described in the following way: “So 
bestand ein rémisches Grab in Nekropolis II aus drei iibereinander gelegenen Etagen, jede in 
denselben Eingang miindend und jede aus einem Hauptraum mit ringsherum angeordneten 
Nischen bestehend” ... “Man sah die vielen Holzsirge noch in ihren Umrissen, das Holz zwar 
meist zusammengesintert ... Nicht nur in den Nischen, sondern auch im Hauptraume lagen 
zahlreiche Leichen mit und ohne Sarge...” 

2. The British excavations in 1889—90 brought to light 165 tombs some of which are Hel- 
lenistic or Roman in date.? The excavators noted that the shapes of the tombs were changed 
during the Hellenistic period. The old type consisting of dromos and an irregular chamber, was 
replaced by more elaborate schemes. As a rule the later tombs had two chambers, the one behind 
the other, often in different levels. At the sides of the chambers were often loculi instead of the 
niches. Tomb K.63 may be taken as a model for this type with its well laid-out architectural 
plan. The plan of Tomb M.3 shows a very complicated scheme. A certain attempt at axiality 
is noticed. The dromos leads down to a large rectangular chamber, behind which are two others, 
smaller in size. The two first chambers are connected with niches or shafts or minor side-chambers 
from which again other shafts extend. Evidently the tombs were in use for a long time, each 
shaft being cut to receive a fresh burial. In all, there are 5 side-chambers and 25 shafts. The tomb 
thus seems to have been extended in all directions where there was space for enlargement. The 
shape of the tomb therefore must be considered rather accidental but a certain aim at axiality 
and planning in right angles is noticeable. 

3. The Swedish excavations at Marion’ brought to light 5 tombs constructed during the 
Hellenistic period (Tombs 1, 2, 3, 9 and 61). Tomb 1 displays a very simple plan consisting of a 
short dromos with an almost rectangular chamber from which a narrow transverse shaft extends 
to the left. Tombs 2 and 9 have some traits in common. The dromos is here, too, on the short 
side of the central rectangular chamber from which extend narrow transverse shafts on both 
sides. Tomb 61 has a narrow dromos and a rectangular chamber with a couple of niches. 


1 Op. cit., p. 8. 3 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, pp. 181 ff. 
2 Journ. Hell. Stud. XI, 1890, pp. 19 ff. 
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Fig. 17. Hellenistic and Roman tombs. Paphos (Ktima) (1—3); Kurion (4). 
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KATYDATA 


In 1883 Ohnefalsch-Richter excavated the extensive necropolis between Katydata, Linou 
and Skouriotissa. The tombs were partly Hellenistic and partly Roman in date, but nothing is 
said as to the shape or measurements of the tombs. A second excavation was undertaken by Mr 
M. Markides in 1915. After his descriptions! and measurements some of the tombs can be recon- 
structed on paper. The grave plans, thus obtained, show a long, narrow dromos leading down 
to the short side of a rectangular chamber. The sides are vertical and the roof straight or somewhat 
arched. Sometimes the tombs are provided with small niches placed irregularly. These tombs 
belong to the Hellenistic period. 


SKOURIOTISSA 


In 1915 Markides excavated 9 tombs, probably of the Roman epoch, at a site called Apoli 
near Skouriotissa. No plans or measurements are given.” 


LEFKA 


In 1916 and 1917 Markides investigated some tombs at a place called “Haitlih”.? Unfortunately 
these tombs have never been described. 


NEW PAPHOS (KTIMA) (Fig. 17) 


In New Paphos a great many tombs of various kinds have been rifled and opened on many 
different occasions but unfortunately there are very few statements as to the shapes of the tombs 
and it is even difficult — in most cases impossible — to find out to which epoch the tombs should 
be assigned. Cesnola visited New Paphos on several occasions and emptied some of the tombs.4 
From the beginning of the roth century, however, tombs were noticed by several travellers.® 

L. Ross® gives some details about the site. At his time there seems to have been quite a number 
of tombs accessible, most of them being of the so called peristyle type. Of these, only two have 
been later examined more carefully while the rest seem to have been destroyed. The drawing of 
one of the tombs, reproduced by Ross, shows an open square, cut down into the rock and 5.46 m. X 
5.49 m. in size. This is accessible by means of a dromos near one corner. Each side of the open 
square is decorated as a temple facade with doric columns, triglyphs and metops, all cut in the 
solid rock. On each side, door-openings lead into sepulchral chambers in the rock. Ross supposes 
that both the dromos and the peristyle once were covered by large stone slabs. 

Another tomb of the same necropolis was measured by W. Dorpfeld.? In plan this resembles 


1 Cyprus. Annual Report Cur. Antiq. 1916, 1917, pp. 7 £. 5 Perrot & Cuipiez, Histoire de l'art, Il, p. 223. 
2 Op. cit., p. 4. ® Archdologische Zeitung LX, 1851, pp. 322 ff. 
3 Op. cit., p. 20. * THIERSCH, Zwei ant. Grabanl. bei Alexandria, p. 14, Fig. 9. 


* CESNOLA, Cyprus, pp. 222 f. 
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the previous one, although a different disposition is noticed in the details. The dromos leads down 
to the middle of one side of the peristyle. Opposite the dromos and on its axis there is a small 
square chamber with several loculi. Another chamber also square is situated on the right side, this, 
too, provided with several loculi. A third tomb (Fig. 17:1,2) measured by Jeffery? is in its 
general plan similar to that published by Ross. 

The British excavators who worked in Paphos in 1887—88? examined some other tombs in 
the necropolis mentioned. They distinguished two groups as to the plans of the tombs. In the 
first and most important group, the tombs are approached by means of a long stepped dromos; 
the chamber consists of a rectangular vaulted room with radiating niches or loculi (Fig. 17: 3).3 
The other group of tombs had a dromos and two minor chambers, the one behind the other. 

In July 1915 Markides (Cyprus. Annual Report Cur. Antig. 1915, 1916, p. 13) investigated four 
tombs of uvijua type. 


OLD PAPHOS (KOUKLIA) 


In the vicinity of Kouklia some of the numerous tombs seem to have been accessible and known 
to travellers of the last century. At least one of these tombs must be dated to the Hellenistic period. 
Ross? describes the so called 6 omnratos tH¢ éHytvac and produces a plan of this remarkable tomb. 
It is mentioned by several other travellers such as v. Hammer, de Vogiié and Cesnola. His plan 
is too schematic and has been corrected by the British expedition.® The tomb displays a symmetri- 
cal scheme with a strict axiality. The comparatively wide dromos leads down to the short side of 
the first chamber which is provided with two minor chambers on either side. This is repeated 
in the second chamber, situated on the same axis. The structure terminates with a slightly smaller 
chamber aligned with the dromos and the two main chambers. Ross copied a syllabary inscrip- 
tion which he found on a door slab in the tomb. According to the British archaeologists, the 
inscription was found on the right hand wall but at their time only one character of the whole 
inscription could be read. 

The other tombs around Kouklia vary considerably in shape. Tombs, similar to those at New- 
Paphos with dromos and two chambers, occur, and as they contained glass, they may be assigned 
to the Hellenistic or Roman period. Another tomb in the site “Loura tou Kamelou” is described 
by the British excavators.® It shows a very complicated plan, which seems to indicate that it 
originally consisted of at least two, probably three, different tombs with separate entrances, 
of which one is now destroyed. Two of these tombs show the ordinary arrangement with one or 
two rectangular chambers and radiating niches or side-chambers, the third chamber has a curved 
rear wall with radiating loculi. The dromoi ought to have been parallel. The communications 
between the tombs were probably not intended from the beginning. 


1 Archaeologia LXVI, 1915, p. 167, Figs. 6, 7. 4 Archdologische Zeitung IX, 1851, pp. 322 ff. 
2 Journ. Hell. Stud. UX, 1888, p. 267. 5 Journ. Hell. Stud. 1X, 1888, p. 266. 
3 Op. cit., Fig. 2. ® Op. cit., p. 269, Fig. 6. — 
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KURION (Fig. 17) 


The extensive cemeteries of Kurion have repeatedly been the object of archaeological activity 
of more or less scientific value. Tombs of the periods we are concerned with here were ex- 
cavated in 1876 by General Cesnola, and in 1882 for the South Kensington Museum, in 1883 by 
Messrs. Williamson &Co., in 1883—84 by Ohnefalsch-Richter, in 1886 by Mr H. B. Walters 
for the British Museum.! The only statement about the shape and construction of all these tombs, 
which probably were several hundred in number, is a line in Excavations in Cyprus, p. 58, where 
“some of the Roman tombs” are described as “extremely large and elaborate”. In a sense the con- 
ditions in Kurion are typical for our present knowledge of the Hellenistic and Roman age in Cyprus: 
we know that once there existed a rich and fine material but practically no more from a scientific 
point of view. In contrast to these earlier diggings, which are of very little scientific value, the 
American excavations at Ajios Ermojenis offer us a few tombs, examined in a scientific way. 
95 pits were sunk in the necropolis, 9 of which disclosed tombs with burials and tombgifts, 
while 7 revealed plain monolithic sarcophagi, all Roman in date. Of the nine tombs, only one 
has been published, by George H. McFadden (Amer. Journ. Arch. L, 1946, pp. 449 ff.). Judging 
by the earliest burials, this tomb seems to have been constructed in the third century B.C. and 
it was used as late as in the first century after Christ. The other large tombs of this site, too, had 
long periods of use, because pottery of the third or second century B.C. is found in the same cham- 
bers with burials of the first century after Christ. 

Tomb 8, published by McFadden, is provided with a magnificent stepped dromos, the sides 
of which are dressed with oblong, carefully hewn ashlars. The dromos is covered with a kind 
of saddle roof consisting of stone slabs leaning against each other. The tomb consists of two 
chambers with carefully worked doorways with monolithic lintels and posts. The chambers 
have no wall-dressing and the roofs evidently consisted of the ordinary rock which had fallen 
down and was found as debris on the chamber floors. 

The tomb thus shows many features which are known from earlier Cypriote periods. The 
stepped dromos with dressed sides shows a tradition known from the Cypro-Archaic period, 
whereas the elongated chambers of large size are known from Cypro-Classical tombs, e.g. 
at Vouni. 


AMATHUS (Fig. 18) 


In Amathus the conditions are similar to those at Kurion. Several excavators have worked 
through the necropolis of the city, but very little attention has been paid to the late tombs. In the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods, older tombs seem to have been used to a great extent for reburials. 
Nothing is said of the shape and construction of the tombs of the later periods, although many 
of them must have been excavated both by General Cesnola and the British expedition, which 
worked there in 1893—94. 

The late burials, examined by the Swedish Expedition, were in most cases interments in old 


1 For literature see Cat. Cyp. Mus., p. 7; WALTERS in Exc. in Cyp., pp. $8 f. 
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Fig. 18. Hellenistic and Roman tombs. Amathus (1); Ajii Omolojitades (4); Kition (2); 
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tombs. One of them, however, proved to be interesting, Tomb 26.1 It consisted of a large flat 
tumulus artifically built up on the rock. The filling contained earth, mixed with large rubble and 
with a heavy layer of charcoal and ash at the bottom. At about the centre a circular shaft was 
sunk down into the rock, about 0.75 m. deep. In this shaft a circular stone pithos stood, closed 
by a square stone. The stone pithos contained a large alabastron which was placed at the bottom 
and covered with a gypsum lid painted red. The alabastron contained a cremated skeleton with 
carefully washed bones. 


KERYNIA 


In 1914 and 1915 M. Markides excavated 5 tombs near the grain stores of Kerynia on the 
north coast. Three of these tombs were joined together by means of passages which the previous 
tomb robbers had cut. The main chambers of the tombs were square in shape. One of them had 
large niches on three sides, while another was provided with two small niches on three sides, 
and a third one was provided with two small niches on two sides. The two tombs, excavated 
in 1915, were of a similar type: a square chamber with niches in the sides. The tombs were not 
excavated entirely, so that the whole of them could not be described. 


POLITIKO | 


In 1914, M. Markides examined a large oval cave (5.40 m. X4.70 m.) cut in the soft rock.? 


AJII OMOLOJITADES (Fig. 18) 


Fortunately a few of the Cypro-Hellenistic tombs have been examined more carefully than the 
bulk of them, described above. One of them was excavated by Miss du Plat Taylor in 1933 in the 
village Ajii Omolojitades, near Nicosia.4 Jn the same place, other Hellenistic tombs had been 
discovered and excavated previously, but there exist no reports of the work undertaken. The 
tomb excavated in 1933 consists of a narrow, stepped dromos with small cupboards on two sides, 
and a rock-cut chamber, rectangular in shape. The doorway was arched and low. The roof was 
vaulted from the floor. Opposite the door, there was a narrow, oblong pit or shaft with the pur- 
pose of receiving the ground water and moisture. In the centre of the tomb, a pillar supported 
the roof. The burials were placed on the ledges, above the pit. The tomb thus resembles some of 
the tombs of the Cypro-Classic period, e.g. Tomb 8 at Vouni.® 


KITION (Fig. 18) 


The diggings in the necropolis of Kition have revealed a great number of tombs. The necro- 
poleis of the various epochs seem to be separated in a way which is rare in Cyprus. As a rule, 
as in Marion, the Cypro-Hellenistic and Cypro-Roman burials are found as interments in tombs 

1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, pp. 136 ff. > Op. cit., 1914, 1916, p. 7. 


* Cyprus. Annual Report Cur. Antiq. 1914, 1916, p. 6; op. * Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus 1934, 1935, p. 13. 
Cit., 1915, 1916, p. 12. 5 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, pp. 315 ff. 
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of older date. The tombs of the Hellenistic and Roman epochs are found in a necropolis near 
the Turabi Tekké on both sides of the high road to Nicosia. The British expedition excavated 
here, in 1894, a large number of extremely important tombs. In fact, it can be said that the tomb 
groups of the Turabi Tekké would have better than anything else cleared up the question of 
the later pottery in relation to that of the Cypro-Classic period, if fully published. 

Unfortunately the notes on the shapes of the tombs are rather scanty and no plans of the tombs 
are published. According to the excavators,” the tombs were uniformly long and barrel-roofed 
and often provided with a second chamber behind the first one. In many cases, the partition 
between the tombs had decayed almost wholly. Sarcophagi were often found in the tombs, 
and it seems to have been the rule that they were placed in the innermost chamber in the first 
place. This is all which can be ascertained. 

Among these tombs, which were rock-cut, there seem also to have been found simple shafts 
sunk in the soil. Similar shafts, so called uvnuata, are probably found in many necropoleis, although 
they have seldom been noticed by the excavators. 

The only tomb of which we have a plan is the so called “Cobham’s tomb”. This is a built tomb, 
known from Jeffery’s drawing (Archaelogia LXVI, 1915, p. 171). Once more we are confronted 
by the general type: a dromos leading down to chambers on the same axis as with the dromos. 
This tomb, however, contained three chambers. The first one had a very fine coffered ceiling, the 
second and third were provided with barrel roofs with real vaults. The third room was quite 
small, more or less a recessed space to contain the sarcophagus. The walls between the chambers 
were provided with mouldings in the shape of pilaster capitals on both sides of the doorways. 
Judging by the construction of the roof, this tomb may, as Jeffery has pointed out, be dated to 
the Cypro-Roman period. 


XYLOTYMBOU 


A rather unusual type of tomb was discovered in 1934 below a yard in the village.? The tomb 
was composed of a long dromos and a semicircular chamber with a sunken semicircular area 
immediately inside the door. By means of a few pottery fragments the tomb could be dated 
to the 3rd century B.C. — The two built tombs discovered by Ohnefalsch-Richter in 1882 
in the same village* should, in spite of the Cypro-Hellenistic contents in both tombs, most likely 
be assigned to about 700 B.C.® 


AJIOS SERGIOS 


In 1916, M. Markides cleared a pvijua at Ajios Sergios in the Famagusta district.® It consisted 
of an oblong shaft (2.20 m. long, 0.80 m. broad, and 1.10 m. deep), covered by four large stone 
slabs. Three sides of the shaft were cut in the rock, the fourth being built with large, well wrought 
stones. The tomb is Cypro-Hellenistic in date. 


1 Journ. Hell. Stud. XVII, 1897, p. 154. § Cf. WesTHOLM, Built tombs in Cyprus, in Opusc. archaeol. 
2 Op. cit., p. 162. II, 1939, p. 42. Swed. Cyp. Exp. IV:2, pp. 39, 42. 
3 DiKalos in Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus 1935, 1936, p. 13. © Cyprus. Annual Report Cur. Antiq. 1916, 1917, p. 21. 


* OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, Kypros, Pl. CLXXXIX. 
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Fig. 19. Hellenistic and Roman tombs. “The Prison of Ajia Katherina.” 
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SALAMIS (Figs. 18, 19) 


A great number of tombs have been excavated around the site of Salamis. Unfortunately 
careful descriptions do not exist and the items which can be collected from the literature are 
of little help. The excavations carried out by Ohnefalsch-Richter are published in Athen. Mitt. VI, 
1881, p. 191 and VIII, 1883, p. 133. Two of the tombs are reproduced in good drawings. The one 
shows a short and wide dromos, closed with two stone slabs, and leading down into a rectangular 
chamber which is provided with two loculi on three sides; the whole arrangement being symmet- 
rical in plan. The three sides of the chamber had evidently been covered with wood or some 
other material in order to close up the loculi. This conclusion could be drawn from some nails 
which were found int situ on the walls. — The second plan, reproduced by Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
seems to show no less than four different tombs which have been joined together by means of 
narrow passages in later times. The tombs have all the same main character: a short and fairly 
deep dromos leads down to a square or oblong chamber which is provided with niches, somewhat 
elevated from the floor, along the sides. On one of the tombs, the sides are curved inwards. 
Sarcophagi were placed either in shafts below the floor or on the ledges in the niches. In the 
main tomb there is space for two niches on the long sides and one on the short side opposite 
the entrance. The niches with the corpses were placed parallel with the sides. 

A tomb excavated by the British expedition in 1890, near Ajios Varnavas}, shows a similar 
arrangement. A comparatively short dromos leads down to the entrance of the burial chamber 
which is almost square in shape and provided with niches extending along nearly the whole 
length of the sides. In two of the niches sarcophagi were found. The third, central niche was 
empty. 

One of the most striking monuments which must be associated with the site of Salamis should ° 
be taken into consideration in this connection: the so called Prison of Ajia Katherina near Ajios 
Varnavas. Already on account of its enormous size this monument stands out unique among 
the Cypriote tombs. In another paper, I have taken up the problem of Ajia Katherina.? There, 
I tried to show how the long debated monument should be interpreted. According to this 
examination the tomb originally consisted of three chambers placed at the side of each other. 
The dromos leads into the central one, behind which is a narrow side-chamber extending in the 
same direction as the dromos. For the further details of the structure the reader is referred to the 
paper cited above where a full account of the previous literature on the subject is given. 


KOUNTOURA TRACHONIA (Fig. 20) 


In 1928, E. Sjéqvist of the Swedish Cyprus Expedition excavated 15 tombs of the Cypro- 
Hellenistic period, at a site called Kountoura Trachonia on the south coast of the Carpass penin- 
sula in eastern Cyprus. The site is situated about a mile east of the Bronze Age fortress of Nito- 
vikla.? The tombs of this necropolis are of about the same main type and can be closely connect- 


1 Journ. Hell. Stud. XII, 1891, p. 104. 3 Swed. Cyp. Exp. 1, pp. 439 ff. 
2 WESTHOLM, op. cit., p. 46. 
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ed with the usual Iron Age tombs of the preceeding centuries. The tombs are very small and 
consist of a comparatively large dromos which leads to the door, usually blocked up with one 
stone slab. The cave is slightly irregular in shape, the corners, as a rule, rounded off. In a few 
cases, however, the chamber is square with well marked corners. In some tombs there is a de- 
pression just opposite the entrance in the middle of the tombs, leaving ledges on the sides for the 
burials. 

Among the tombs there was also a small uvjue (Tomb 9). This consisted of a rock-cut shaft, 
2.15 m. in length, 0.84 m. in width and 1.24 m. in depth. The shaft was covered by five large 
covering slabs, resting on a little ledge along the sides of the shaft. The tomb contained the scanty 
remains of a body and two pots. 


TSAMBRES AND APHENDRIKA (Fig. 20) 


Here Miss Joan du Plat Taylor in 1938 excavated some tombs from the Cypro-Hellenistic period 
down to the second century B.C.! The tombs were of the same general type, though many varia- 
tions could be noted. Miss du Plat Taylor distinguished seven groups as to the construction of 
the tombs. To a certain degree they seem to mark a chronological development. The four latest 
groups are Hellenistic in date and may be considered here. We recognize the same general type 
as was found at Kountoura Trachonia but subsequently supplied with benches in the chambers. 
The next stage shows a rather short dromos and square or rectangular chamber with benches 
surrounding the central area. Group VI shows tombs of a more finished architecture with an 
arcosolium added around the chambers. The last tombs of these necropoleis were carefully cut. 
The large chambers had two arcosolia in each side-wall above the benches; before the rear arco- 
solium was a low offering table. 


SUMMARY 


It must again be emphasized that the few items which can be collected from the frequently 
haphazard excavation reports are by no means sufficient to give us a complete idea of the burial 
customs and the shapes of the tombs of the Cypro-Hellenistic and Cypro-Roman epochs. The 
investigation on the preceeding pages shows, however, that several quite different types of tombs 
can be distinguished. To a certain degree a development from one type into another is noticed 
but on the other hand some types are quite new. One certainly has to search for the origin of 
some of the tomb types outside Cyprus, while others show a distinct line of development from 
the old Cypriote Iron Age tombs. The following main groups can be distinguished: 

1. Irregular, rock-cut caves with dromos 

2. Caves with dromos, one or two chambers of square or rectangular shape. Many varie- 
ties in plan 
a) with niches 


b) with loculi 


1 Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus 1937—1939, 1951, pp. 24 ff. 
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Fig. 20. Hellenistic and Roman tombs. Kontoura Trachonia (1—8, 13); Tsambres (9, 10); Aphendrika (11, 12). 
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3. Mvyya tombs 

4. Peristyle tombs 

5. Built tombs 

6. Tumuli with cremated burials 


1. The first group can be exemplified by the tombs at Kountoura Trachonia. Evidently this 
type is identical with the old Cypriote type of tombs which we know from the Cypro-Archaic 
and Cypro-Geometric epochs and which is a direct development of the Bronze Age rock-cut 
tombs of the island. These tombs are fairly small in size and consist of a rock-cut, sloping, some- 
times stepped dromos which leads down to the entrance of the cave. The chamber has no de- 
finite shape but is usually rounded in the corners. It may be symptomatic that this type is found 
in the Carpass, a part of Cyprus which always has been a province far from the big centres of 
the island. The tombs can therefore be looked upon as being survivals of the old tombs in the 
Carpass, but probably the type exists in other parts of Cyprus, too. 

2. The second type of tombs must also be looked upon as a development of earlier, local, 
Cypriote tombs. 

a) This type, in its simpliest form, consists of one or two rectangular chambers, one behind 
the other, to which access is made possible by means of a dromos of various shapes, according 
to the consistency of the rock, the slope in which it is cut, etc. Very often the chambers are pro- 
vided with side-niches, usually on the long sides, and at the rear of the innermost chamber. The 
original form is certainly the tomb with only one chamber, similar to some of the Cypro- 
Classical tombs, found at Marion, where the type is common. The chambers, as a rule, have 
well marked corners and are distinctly outlined; often they are provided with a vaulted roof. 
If a second chamber is added, the whole, dromos and chambers, is aligned on the same axis. 
There are many varieties of this type. 

b) A further development, but not necessarily later, is represented by the tombs with loculi. 
The way the loculi are arranged indicates that they are a development of, or a substitute for, the 
niches in the earlier tombs. The matter of space is apparently also important. The late tombs 
have, as a rule, been crowded with burials and burial gifts of all kinds, and the demand for more 
space seems to a certain extent to have influenced the shapes of the tombs. The often haphazard 
addition of new burial chambers can thus be explained, as the tombs, being family tombs, were 
used for a long time. When the original chamber or chambers were filled, the family had to 
enlarge the tomb in some way or other. The use of loculi is one of the methods practised. Another is 
that of cutting more chambers in connection with the first ones. A certain striving towards 
symmetry is always noticeable in the Cypro-Hellenistic and Cypro-Roman tombs, but the en- 
largement of the tombs could not always be made according to the symmetrical principle, 
as there might have been no space in one or other direction. Sometimes, the rock was not suit- 
able, sometimes the space was occupied by other tombs. As to this type of tomb, there are, 
therefore, a great many varieties, but the main character never changed. 

3. The uvija-tombs do not appear for the first time during the Cypro-Hellenistic period. 
The earliest tombs of that type date from the Bronze Age and are later represented by the shaft 
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tombs at Amathus.! Probably, however, there is no direct connection between the Amathus 
tombs and the later uv7j.«-tombs, as, even in Amathus, the type is replaced in the Cypro-Archaic II 
period by the ordinary chamber tombs. Regular pvjza-tombs occur, however, in the Cypro- 
Classical period, e.g. Tomb 10 at Vouni.? Originally the yvijua-tombs may be explained as poor 
peoples’ tombs, and to a certain degree this character continues in the later periods, too. The type 
is evidently spread all over Cyprus in the Cypro-Hellenistic period as a complement to other 
types. It consists of a rectangular shaft, excavated in the rock, or sometimes in the soft earth. In 
this shaft, the corpse was placed, often without any burial gifts at all. It is therefore sometimes im- 
possible to date the tombs with certainty. As a rule the tombs have been covered with stone 
roofing slabs. There is no entrance in shape of a dromos or anything similar connected with the 
tomb. 

4. The peristyle tombs constitute a small group clearly distinguished from all other tombs 
of the epochs concerned with here. Hitherto, the tombs have been found exclusively at New 
Paphos. There can be no question of the origin of the tombs: imported from Alexandria where 
similar tombs in many varieties are found, they are entirely foreign in the island. The problem of 
the origin of the peristyle tombs will be dealt with in a later chapter, in connection with the 
foreign relations. It must be regretted that only two of the tombs have been studied more care- 
fully. If all the tombs mentioned by earlier travellers had been properly examined, we should 
know much more about the peculiar Cypriote variety of the type. And we should be able to 
determine whether these tombs indicate a local Cypriote development or were only used by 
foreign Ptolemaic potentates who died in the island. As the type appears to us now, it displays 
at least in comparison with the Alexandrine prototypes, a fairly simple plan. A dromos leads 
down to the square peristyle, either at the middle of one side, or at one corner of it. From this 
peristyle, one comes into the burial chambers which open on to the peristyle. The character 
of the chambers cannot be ascertained in detail as none of them has been entirely examined or 
excavated. The question whether the peristyle tombs have been roofed in or not cannot be 
answered exclusively from observations on the two preserved Cypriote tombs. Certainly this 
must be discussed in connection with the foreign material, the great tombs at Mustafa Pasha 
and other necropleis in Alexandria. 

5. The built tombs of the Hellenistic and Roman epochs are represented by the so called Cob- 
ham’s tomb and The Prison of Ajia Katherina. In one way, it might be connected with the series 
of built tombs known from the Cypro-Archaic and Cypro-Classical periods, but no doubt, 
this monument, which in many respects is unique in the island, must be compared with similar 
tombs elsewhere. The magnificant size of the tomb suggests that it was erected to contain some 
important potentate. This may be the explanation why the tomb has no close parallels in the island. 

6. Only one tumulus tomb with cremated burial has been examined thoroughly: Tomb 
26 at Amathus (cf. above). Most likely Tomb 26 marks the burial of some foreign potentate 
who died in Cyprus. The position of the tomb some 100 meters off the rest of the necropolis 
speaks in favour of that suggestion. The tumulus is flat and placed on the surface of the solid 
rock. It contained a stone urn in which the gifts are of Alexandrine make. 

1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ul, p. 1. ® Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, p. 322. 
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Architectural Relations 


THE COURT TEMPLE 


In my Temples of Soli, Stockholm 1936, I have already treated the architectural connections 
of the temples of Soli, which constitute the most important contribution to our knowledge of 
the sacred architecture of the periods in question. My views are in general still the same as those 
expressed in the first publication. I therefore confine myself to following the conclusions drawn 
up previously, but to these, I shall add the new material which has appeared in course of the 
discussion since 1936. _ 

The old Cypriote sanctuary, consisting of an open courtyard in connection with a cella or a 
house for the cult objects, has been carefully dealt with by Gjerstad in Vol. IV:2, pp. 226 ff. 
As has been pointed out, p. 1, this type of sanctuary persisted into the Hellenistic period, too, 
and was very common. This kind of sanctuary constitutes the natural starting point for the dis- 
cussion of temples which represent the new architectural tendencies during the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods. These tendencies are very well demonstrated in the series of temples at Soli. 

It should be noted that, as far as these are concerned, the architectural development could be 
followed, running parallel with the chronological sequence of the temples. If we leave out Temple 
F, and concentrate our interest on Temples A—E, and their subsequent additions and alterations, 
the tendencies of the time are easily distinguished. The originally loose connection between the 
cella and the fore-court is eventually developed, so that there is a fixed architectural structure, 
well defined as well in the interior as from the exterior. The tendency towards symmetry and 
axiality has also been emphasized as a striking feature in this development. At the beginning of 
this, the connection between the cella and the courts is very vague and, at any rate, not based 
on any aesthetical laws of symmetry or axiality. The connection exists, but only locally and 
not architecturally. The nature of the ground, and the question of space determined the situation 
of the two courtyards and the cella of Temple A. As a good contrast to this more or less acci- 
dentally shaped structure we may point to Temple E. The three cellae of this temple are connected 
with the portico and the fore-court in front of them, so that the whole constitutes a closed, 
complete building with a comparatively simplified exterior outline. Parallel to this development 
of the temple plan runs the development from the wide, open court-yard of Temple A to the 
porticos of Temples C and D and, finally, to the gradual roofing-in of the courtyards. 

As has been fully demonstrated by Gjerstad, the type of sanctuary which we are concerned 
with here is well established in Cyprus in the Cypro-Archaic and Cypro-Classical periods. We 
need not move far from Soli when searching for parallels to Temples A—E. The sacred architec- 
ture of Vouni! offers very good comparisons, and there, we find the prototypes of the temples 
at Soli. The block of rooms at Vouni, numbered 121—129,? shows in reality the same arrange- 


1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, pp. 225 ff. and for the temple of 2 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, p. 225; 1V: 2, pp. 13 ff., Fig. 4. 
Athena, op. cit., p. 85; IV: 2, pp. 13 ff. 
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ments as in the temples of Soli. From a small rectangular courtyard (122) a stairway with a few 
steps leads up to an upper courtyard (123), also rectangular in shape, on which several altars 
were found. At the gate between the courts, a great many sculptures were grouped on either 
side of the entrance. At the rear, a room or recess is noted which might correspond to the cella 
of the Soli temples. Due to the narrow space on the terrace the whole plan was elongated. In 
a later period the recess was altered and enlarged. 

At Vouni, however, the temple of Athena! on the summit of the hill gives the best comparison 
to the Soli temples of the Hellenistic period. This temple, although very much damaged, could 
be assigned to the third quarter of the sth century B.C. Having passed through an irregular, fairly 
large courtyard, surrounded by various buildings, the visitor reached two open, rectangular 
courtyards, situated one behind the other, and connected by a portico. At the rear of the inner 
court lies the sanctuary, consisting of three, narrow-fronted rooms, separated by wooden walls. 
. In spite of these partition walls, this building constitutes a striking parallel to the cella of the 
Soli Temples A—C, and the similarity is emphasized by the way of placing the altars on the 
front-courts, and the attempt at obtaining a kind of axiality in both cases. In Vouni the architec- 
tural unit has not yet been established, as later on was the case at Soli (Temple E). 

In consideration of the many sanctuaries of similar types of the Cypro-Archaic and Classical 
periods, found elsewhere and carefully classified by Gjerstad,2 we may come to the conclusion 
that the series of temples at Soli show a local development of an usual type, which can be looked 
upon as indigenous in the island. What we know of the famous temple of Aphrodite at Paphos, 
indicates that this temple, too, belonged to the same common group and the suggestion may be 
right that the Paphos temple has played a certain role for the conservation of the type. In my 
study The Temples of Soli, pp. 158 ff.,3 I have made a compilation of the few facts we know of 
the Paphian temple of Aphrodite. The results, thus obtained, have been compared with the temples, 
excavated at Soli. This investigation shows that, with the exception of the fairly obscure literary 
evidence of earlier periods, we must rely on the evidence from the Roman period when making 
a reconstruction of the temple, first of all the pictures on the Imperial coins. To sum up, we are 
confronted with a temple of a very similar construction to Temple E in Soli, consisting of an 
open courtyard, at the rear of which the temple structure, tripartite with raised centre, opens on 
to the court. The Paphian temple of Aphrodite, as it appears to us in the Roman period, shows 
a very old type of sanctuary, which in Cyprus can be traced back even to the Bronze Age. It 
might be possible to link it up with structures of the Minoan and the Mycenaean age.* 

On the other hand this temple type, although rather overlooked by scholars, is not only found 
in Cyprus but seems to have been in existence over vast areas of the Near East. As a rule it is not 
found among the many striking buildings which were influenced by the Greek or Roman archi- 
tects, but has a definitely local character, many times being linked up with local religions of various 
kinds in a way which is rather typical of the syncretism of the periods in question. 

As a matter of fact this temple type offers in a very clear way the simplest elements of a pri- 

1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. ll, pp. 85 ff. 8 ‘WESTHOLM, The Paphian temple of Aphrodite and its relation 
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mitive sanctuary: the sacred courtyard with enclosure and the room for protection of the deity 
and storing the votive offerings. In the Orient, these elements sometimes connected with other 
structures of practical use, and very early were built together to an architectural unit, whereas 
in Cyprus a similar development did not occur until the Hellenistic period. The general charac- 
teristics of this type of sanctuary have been distinguished by scholars such as Hermann Thiersch}, 
who has called it an old Mediterranean temple type, and Gjerstad®, who has pointed out the 
importance of this kind of sacred architecture for the Roman architecture. 

In Egypt, the temple type, represented by e.g. the Chons temple at Karnak or by the large 
Ptolemaic structures such as the Horus temple of Edfu or the Hathor temple at Dendera, offers 
certain similarities to that here considered, but it is well known that the Egyptian temple was 
constructed in accordance with the Egyptian house with the fore-court, the wide hall, the deep 
hall and the living rooms of more private nature. The primitive elements are here distinguished, 
although very much modified. The structure has always a very simple and regular exterior. 
Likewise, the interior is characterized by a strict symmetry and axiality. The visitor is persistently 
led on to the cella through a series of gates the one behind the other. 

In Mesopotamia, we meet with a series of temples, developed to a close architectural unit 
already in the time of the dynasties of Ur. In the Gimilsin temple at Tell Asmar we recognize 
the elements courtyard and cella, which opens on to the court and faces the entrance of the 
temple. On the courtyard there is an altar, placed on the axis of the temple. The courtyard is 
here surrounded by rooms, which on the plan appear as being inserted between the exterior 
wall and that of the court. The same type occurs also in northern Mesopotamia, e.g. in Brak. 

Another temple in Ur, the temple of Enki’, is of the same general type but here the cella 
is separated from the surrounding rooms by means of a narrow corridor. The sanctuary with a 
small fore-room thus appears as a separate building within the precinct. The fore-court is placed 
symmetrically in front of and on the same main axis as the temple. The structures, mentioned 
here, may be enough to demonstrate the early development of the type. There are slight varieties 
of this general type which is predominant both in the south and the north of Mesopotamia, 
but in general, the same characteristics are preserved and easily recognized right down into the 
Hellenistic period. We can follow it in the so called Nebukadnezzar temple in Ur‘*, and the 
temple of Ninmach at Babylon§, and furthermore in the temple of Anu and Antum in Uruk®, of 
the Hellenistic period, where the same characteristic elements are noticed. 

With these few specimens, to which could be added many others, we have traced the occurrence 
of the temple type during the pre-Hellenistic period on sites which, as a rule, show very long 
building traditions. It is necessary to emphasize this early development in order to show that the 
architecture of this kind is indigenous in Mesopotamia. 

Early parallels also occur in Palestine, and there, the primitive elements appear in about the 


1 THrerscH, Ein altmediteraner Tempeltyp, in Zeitschr. 4 WOLLEY, op. cit., p. 319, Pl. XXXV. 
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same way as in Cyprus. In Palestine, too, the division of the cella in three partitions appears 
already about 1200 B.C. The excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh, thus, have uncovered a cult-building, 
consisting of three rooms side by side, the middle one somewhat wider; in front of these rooms 
a kind of narrow vestibule was placed. The proportions of the building are noticeable; the 
three inner rooms together form an almost square plan. A similar building which Badé found 
in the eastern part of the tell could be identified as a temple of Astarte. At first, Badé dated the 
structure to 800—600 B.C.?, but later corrected the dating and admitted that it was as early as 
about 1200 B.C. 

But the temple type of Tell en-Nasbeh is found also elsewhere in Palestine. At Gerar, Flinders 
Petrie? discovered a building consisting of three narrow rooms and in front of them a small, 
irregular court. The arrangement is thus exactly like that in Tell en-Nasbeh. No doubt the temp- 
les mentioned represent a temple type common already in the second millenium B.C. and spread 
over a considerable portion of the Mediterranean. 

It is difficult to clear up the relation between the temples described above and those consisting 
of a more or less square cella divided into three aisles by means of two rows of columns. Although 
H. Thiersch® has dealt with them without keeping the types apart, they must be distinguished 
from one another. The hypostyle cella with three aisles is represented in sacred architecture in 
almost the same region as the actual tripartite cella-building. The hypostyle hall occurs in early 
palace architecture, e.g. in the Minoan palaces. In Crete, too, the hypostyle hall survived in a 
peculiar way in the temple of Apollon in Gortyn.® Similar hypostyle temples have been discov- 
ered at Megiddo’, Sichem® and Beisan® in Palestine. 

These early temples or cult-buildings are mentioned in order to show that the Cypriote temples 
we are concerned with here must be regarded in connection with the conditions in the neigh- 
bouring countries, and that their predecessors occur already in prehistoric times. In Cyprus, 
where the building tradition seems to be unbroken, the mighty temple at Paphos together with 
the secular palace architecture may have played a certain role in preserving the tradition. Blinken- 
berg’s suggestion that the typological connection between the temples, represented in the Minoan 
world and in Paphos, was caused by direct contact between Crete and Cyprus is hardly correct. 
Such direct connections are not traceable. Cyprus might have been influenced architectually from 
Crete but this most likely happened via Eastern Anatolia and North Syria and not directly from 
Crete. 

The temple type we are concerned with here shows many characteristics in common with 
certain Persian temples, e.g. the fire-temple of Susa of the 4th century B.C.!° We have here the 
two elements: cella and court. The cella is surrounded with a narrow corridor or passage. We 
note the symmetry and the axiality of the structure. The Persian fire-temples show many simi- 
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larities with some of the Nabataean temples in the Hauran, a fact which often has been observed 
by scholars. This is easily studied on the earliest of the large Nabataean monuments, the temple 
of Baal Shamin at Seeia-Si, which is assigned to the year 33—32 B.C. on the evidence of an 
inscription.” With its double courts, this enormous temple displays certain similarities to the 
plans of Cypriote temples, particularly the sanctuaries at Vouni. Turning to the temple building 
itself, we find that the entrance hall to the temple is no other than the hilani grouping of the 
rooms, known from the palaces of Sendjirli in northern Syria’ and evidently having survived 
until so late a time. In other respects the temple has only few points of similarity to the Cypriote 
type, but it shows that in Syria, too, the building tradition from earlier periods is unbroken, 
and that there has been a relationship between the earlier palace architecture and the later temples, 
similar to that in Cyprus.4 

On the other hand the Nabataean temple at Seeia-Si offers many parallels to the Persian fire- 
temples, mentioned above. We note the same arrangement in the plan. The cella opens on to the 
courtyard. Symmetry and axiality are strictly performed and the parallel extends also to the 
corridor around the cella and to the four pillars in the cella. 

The type of building described above must have been rather common in the Near East, as 
it is spread over a comparatively vast area. It is found as far to the south as in Hugga in southern 
Arabia but appears here with a somewhat simplified plan. The wide cella opens on to a small 
terrace on the courtyard surrounded on three sides by columns and porticos. At the sides are 
large structures. The temple is dated by the excavators as early as to the 3rd century. B.C.5 

Among the Nabataean temples there is another type which must be taken into consideration 
in this connection. Although very much influenced by common Greek decoration the temples 
in question display plans which must be associated with the court-temple of the Near East. The 
type can be exemplified by the temples at Is-Sanamen and Slem. 

The Tychaion at Is-Sanamen® consists of a practically square courtyard, accessible by means 
of a flight of steps and a portico with four columns. At the rear of the courtyard, and facing 
the entrance, there are three cellae at the side of each other, the central one being shaped more 
like an absidal recess. Before the front wall of the cellae there are four columns and along the 
side-walls of the courtyard there are semi-columns placed in a way which suggests that the temple 
court has developed from a structure which once had porticos along the sides. The Tychaion 
thus offers many similarities with Temple E in Soli, but in Soli the court developed towards a 
roofing in of the court. 

The temple at Slem? is of a similar construction but offers an interesting arrangement with 
towers on either side of the entrance into the open courtyard. There can be no doubt that these 
temples must be related to one another as well as to the temple of Seeia-Si. 


1 OELMANN, Persische Tempel, in Arch. Anz. 1921, p. 2733 
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Butler considers the peculiar Nabataean temples to have been developed from earlier local 
Hellenistic architecture, although very little has been found of it in the same region. Evidently 
many of the decorative elements connected with the Nabataean architecture are based upon 
traditions from Hellenism, most likely as it developed in the East. The western influence is cer- 
tainly recognized in the secular architecture of various kind and we need not hesitate to ex- 
plain the general outline of the buildings by means of western influence and western prototypes. 
The numerous theatres and bouleuteria, etc. in many of the Nabataean centres offer material 
enough for this conclusion. But as regards the temple plans it is difficult to find close parallels 
in western Hellenistic architecture. The hilani arrangement is often met with in Nabataean 
architecture, more or less preserved in its original form. The comparison between the temple 
plans at Is-Sanamen and Slem indicates how the development of the latter took place. The plans 
are almost identical. In the Tychaion, the interior consists of an open court with three rooms 
at the rear, which open on to the court. In the temple of Slem, the whole is covered in with a 
roof. Evidently, the closed Nabataean temple has developed from the court-temple of earlier 
periods by the roofing-in of the narrow court. The three rooms at the rear of the court in the 
Tychaion, and of the big central room in the Slem temple, should thus correspond to the temp- 
les of the earlier periods, consisting of three rooms side by side, which are found, if not in exactly 
the same region, in the close vicinity. The altered proportions of the rooms may be explained 
by the influence from the east or the north. Certainly this development must have taken place, 
as the architectural decoration also suggests, under strong influence of the Hellenistic and Roman 
closed temple buildings, but the fact that the plan of the temples is indigenous and can be traced 
back to early Mediterranean temple plans is here of the greatest importance. 

The big temple structures at Seeia-Si?, Sahr? and Sur? show what an important role the court 
played in the Nabataean temple plan. The large atria of these temples remind one of the court- 
yards in front of the Cypriote sanctuaries in Soli, Vouni and Paphos. The cella is usually placed 
at the rear of the court and facing the entrance. The symmetry, as a rule, is well marked, and the 
sanctuary is closely connected with the court. But none of these Nabataean monuments is earlier 
than the 1st century B.C. The type must, however, have been represented in earlier periods. 

In Gerasa of the Dekapolis4 a very interesting structure was examined, called Temple C by 
the excavators. Most likely it was erected in the 2nd century and in use for about hundred years. 
Its nature and purpose could not be fully ascertained but the excavators point out the striking 
similarity of its plan with the Greek heroa (cf. p. 45).5 The temple has many interesting parti- 
culars which must be considered here. In front of the cella which is the shape of an inverted T 
there is a small peristyle court with porches all round. The entrance into the court is situated 
on the axis of and facing the cella, which is provided with a tetrastyle entrance porch. An altar 
on the court is pushed a trifle off the axis, most likely because of the small proportions. As in 
the Greek heroa there is a grotto underneath the cella, a tomb where the sarcophagi of men who 
were important in Gerasa’s history were placed. 

1 BUTLER, op. cit., II A, p. 386. * Gerasa, City of the Decapolis, pp. 139 ff. 
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In Palestine, the famous temple of Jerusalem offers good parallels to the structures we are 
dealing with here and the fact that it was constructed mainly by Syrian architects may indicate 
where we must look for other parallels. 

On the coins of Byblos? a temple is pictured, apparently the main sanctuary of the city. To 
the right there is a square courtyard with peristyle porticos around the insides of the walls. The 
centre of the court is occupied by a kind of altar with a high betyl. To the left, connected with 
one side of the court is a structure the plan of which seems to be nearly square. The arrangement 
resembles that of the Nabataean temples with a large peristyle court as we have seen it, for in- 
stance, at Seeia-Si and Sur. We thus find that the old Mediterranean temple type described above 
can also be traced in the Phoenician region of Syria. We know nothing about the arrangements 
in the cella, whether it was tripartite or not, but the general outline of the plan comes very near 
to that we know from Paphos and other places in Cyprus. 

This temple type, as we can imagine it from the coin pictures of Byblos, is also found elsewhere 
in Syria. The French excavations at Chirbet Abdhur? in the Syrian desert have uncovered temples, 
consisting of oblong courtyards, connected with a cella in a way which is similar to the Cypriote 
structures at Vouni and Soli. There is much which speaks in favour of the suggestion that the 
temple plan in question in the Hellenistic and Roman times was widely spread in the Syrian 
region. The court-temple is often met with in Syria, and outside Syria it is sometimes connected with 
the cult of Syrian gods, as is the case with the temple of the Syrian gods on the Janiculum in Rome. 

It is interesting that the tripartite temple type with a large peristyle court is represented in 
quite another part of the Mediterranean which had been under Phoenician influence during 
centuries. In Tunisia, several temples of a peculiar form are found which must be connected with 
the type we have traced in the East. The temple of Saturn at Dougga may be mentioned as one 
of the most characteristic. Here the sanctuary proper consists of three rooms of equal size and 
shape, placed side by side. Each is provided with an apse and an altar. The rooms open on to a 
courtyard by means of distyle porches, and the court is surrounded by peristyle porticos on three 
sides. The entrance to the court is placed on the main axis opposite the three cult-rooms, and 
consists of a vestibule, occupying the whole width of the court. The whole is built with strict 
axiality and symmetry. 

In the un-identified temple at Henchir-Khima5, the conditions are similar, though here the 
central chamber is marked by its larger size and a small, distyle pronaos. The court in front of 
the temple is almost square in shape. As it was altered and rebuilt as a church at a later period, 
its details are uncertain. At Sidi-Medien®, a temple was partly uncovered with a cella of rect- 
angular shape. It projects into the wider pronaos so that a kind of angular room is left on either 
side. In front there is a courtyard. 

The temple at Bulla Regia? must also be mentioned here. It is chiefly known from the famous, 
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large terracotta sculptures found within the sanctuary. Though slightly irregular the temple 
is similar to the Satum temple at Dougga. A single cella with distyle entrance is situated sym- 
metrically on the short side of a peristyle court. At the side of the cella are irregular rooms with 
entrances directly on to the courtyard. Most likely, these Tunisian temples, which are all com- 
paratively late in date, belong to a type with a pedigree back to old Phoenician prototypes, 
both in Syrian Phoenicia and in the colonies in North Africa. 

The series of temples in Dura-Europos offers very interesting parallels. As the structures here 
had to be built in accordance with the town plan the different temple plans sometimes are slightly 
modified, but the general type is easily recognized. The temple of Atargatis in the city belongs 
to the earlier structures.1 The sanctuary is enclosed within a square wall. There is a central open 
court surrounded by rooms on all sides. Opposite the entrance of the structure, there is a tri- 
partite cella with rooms for the gods Atargatis, Adonis and Hadad. The axiality is strictly carried 
through from the entrance over the altar on the court to the entrance into the cella. Before the 
cella entrance there is a little hall. The structure thus offers a very good parallel to Temple E 
in Soli, although the proportions are somewhat different. The rooms around the court do not 
all belong to the original building but have later been added for various purposes. 

The temple of Bel-Zeus, generally called the Palmyrene Gods in Dura’, is similar in plan, 
although it had to be modified because of the vicinity to the tower of the city wall. This made 
it impossible to carry through the axiality. By placing, in a later period, a second altar on the 
axis of the cella a certain axiality was eventually obtained, but the entrance into the court was not 
altered. Otherwise we are confronted with a structure of very much the same kind as the temple 
of Atargatis, consisting of a court surrounded by rooms for various purposes, and a cella with 
a little fore-room and adjoining rooms for storing votive offerings. 

Very similar in plan is the somewhat later temple of Zeus Theos’, famous because of its wall- 
paintings. The courtyard is here, too, surrounded by rooms. The sanctuary itself is separated 
from the enclosure wall by a narrow corridor, a feature which we have met in other connections 
but which seems not to be usual in Dura. 

The temple of the Gaddé, the divine protectors of Dura and Palmyra‘, has a rather compli- 
cated building history. As it appears in the last period (about 150 A.D.) it has, however, many 
traits in common with the temples just described. The courtyard was entered through a little 
portico. Opposite it the entrance to the cella with its fore-room was situated. The cella had an 
open front like a liwan. On either side of the court are lateral rooms, the roofs of whicli are 
supported by columns. As Gjerstad has pointed out® this structure has a striking resemblance 
to the Soli temples, especially Temple E, although, again, the proportions are different. 

Finally, the temples of the necropolis at Dura must be mentioned.® They are also representa- 
tives of the architectural type with courtyard and cella as the principal architectural elements. 

1 CumMONT, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, pp. 169 ff.; The Ex- “ Rostovrzerr, Dura-Europos and its art, Fig. 8, Pl. VII. 
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As Gjerstad has pointed out! the peculiar resemblance of these to the Heroa of Pergamon and 
Kalydon is merely accidental. The temples, which have no connection with the necropolis or the 
burial cult, date from 33 B.C. and 173 A.D. respectively. 

The temples of Dura form a fairly closed group, very important for the question we are con- 
cerned with here. It is characterized by the same features and by common architectural elements, 
of which the courtyard, the cella and in some cases the small fore-room are the most typical. 
The similarity of this type with earlier Mesopotamian temples, such as those in Babylon, shows 
that it is indigenous in the East and well rooted there. The fact that the type is found spread over 
a vast area together with its being adopted for various purposes and religions indicates the im- 
portance of it. | | 

A support for the suggestion that this kind of temple was derived from the early architecture 
of Mesopotamia is given by the German excavation at Warka where the old building tradition 
of that place survived into the Seleucid period. The plan of the temple of Anu and Antum in 
Uruk-Warka? is very similar to some older structures, for example to the temple of Ninmach 
at Babylon. It is interesting to find, however, that the place of the altar in the temple of Anu and 
Antum is situated in front of the entrance to the pronaos, as in the temples of Dura and Soli, and 
not, as in the Ninmach temple, outside the main entrance. 

It is interesting that the court temples of Dura have very much in common with the Jewish 
synagogue of the city, both in its early appearance and as it was rebuilt. The court constitutes 
the central portion with access to the two sanctuaries. In the first period the court was surround- 
ed with rooms, but this structure is of less importance as it originally was a private house, trans- 
formed into or used as a synagogue. In the second building’, dated by an inscription to 245 A.D., 
the whole was rebuilt. The cella or prayer-room was enlarged and the court was supplied with 
columns supporting porticos on three sides. 

In this structure, the architect evidently tried to obtain a certain axiality as to the prayer-room 
and the court. The main entrance into the prayer-room is placed on the main axis of the building. 
The whole structure is isolated from the neighbouring houses by means of an unbroken wall. 

On a comparison of these eastern structures with the Mediterranean court-temple plans, 
described above, we are able to distinguish some features characteristic of both these groups. 
The eastern temples are often built around a central court with rooms placed all round. In the 
earliest temples, the axiality is not strictly maintained while this is the case at least in most of 
the later monuments. The Mediterranean plans differ from this type, in that the court in the earlier 
monuments seems to play a comparatively minor role, whereas the symmetry always seems to 
be the rule. In both cases the sanctuary consists of a cella or sometimes two or three cellae which 
are placed at the side of each other, and correspond to the gods worshipped in the temple. In 
the western region, as a rule, each room is provided with a separate entrance, whereas in the 
east, only one room, the central one, can be entered directly from the court or the pronaos. 
In each region, an indigenous and continous building tradition can be traced during the centuries 
B.C.; in the East the tradition can be traced back to to the Babylonian temples; in the West, 
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on the other hand the tradition may be derived from Mycenaean architecture and the Palestine 
temples, via the Archaic temples of Paphos and Vouni to the Hellenistic and Roman architecture 
of Soli. 

Unfortunately it is yet too early to show in what way the eastern and western types have 
influenced one another. But there seem, however, to be some questions concerning the temples 
of Dura which cannot be explained otherwise than by a certain influence from the west. 

It has often been pointed out! that Dura was a Greek Macedonian colony and that the temples 
concerned must have been founded early in the city’s history. The Babylonian building tradition 
may be easily explained in a city like Warka, in the centre of the Babylonian influence. But 
things are different in Dura, which was established to protect Hellenic culture on the border 
to the East. The city had no connection with Babylonia as far as can be ascertained. The temples 
are dedicated to Greek, Syrian and Palmyrene gods, who preserved their Greek nature even in 
later periods of the city’s history, as the inscriptions show. 

When looking for parallels in the West to the Dura temples, the Cypriote sanctuaries seem 
to be of a certain importance. Bellinger points out that the Dura temples may have had important 
likenesses to the large temple of Atargatis at Hieropolis, known from literary records?, though 
the plans can hardly have been identical. As regards preserved monuments, the Soli temples may 
offer better parallels. We may leave such definitely eastern features as the wide frontality of the 
rooms, and courtyards, and the fact that the courts in the East are surrounded by rooms for 
various purposes, and concentrate on the features common to both cases. Then we shall find 
that these are so essential, that a genetic connection between the plans concerned must be supposed. 
The axiality or at least the attempt at obtaining axiality, is clearly noted. The entrance to the 
court and the central cella are planned on the same axis and on this, as a rule the altars, too, on 
the courts are placed. Furthermore, the pronaos of some of the Dura temples is parallelled in 
Soli by the terrace in front of the cellae in Temple E and even the steps or seats on either side are 
found in the same temple at Soli. 

We may thus be justified in ascribing the Cypriote temples to a common group of court 
temples in the Near East. Both in the East and in Cyprus the type shows an indigenous and local 
development, which can be traced back to the Bronze Age. Certainly in the West, there must 
be some connections between this court temple and a certain type of Hellenistic temples of Greek 
areas, for example in Asia Minor.? There, the ordinary Greek temple is very often connected 
with a sacred precinct in front of it, in a way which very much reminds one of the arrangement 
in Cyprus. The temple is situated at the back of an atrium or open court which is surrounded 
by porticos on the sides. 

In many of the Hellenistic centres in Asia Minor we are confronted with sanctuaries of that 
kind as well as in Cyprus (cf. pp. 48 f.). We may point out some of the most typical examples. At 
Mamutrt-Kaleh,* near Pergamon, a temple was examined which by means of an inscription 
could be assigned to 283—263 B.C. The court is surrounded by porticos on three sides. The 

1 BELLINGER in The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Third Prel. 3 Cf. GJERSTAD, op. cit., pp. $7 ff. 


Rep., pp. 21 f. * Conze & SCHAZMANN, Mamurth-Kaleh, p. 14, Pl. I. 
2 BELLINGER, Joc. cit. 
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temple and the altar on the court are placed on the middle axis. Between the cella and the porticos 
are narrow passages and the temple is situated a little behind the back wall of the portico. Other 
examples are found in Priene both in the Zeus temple! and the temple of Demeter and Kore?, 
where the conditions are modified but in general the same. The architectural type we are con- 
fronted with here could be described as a Greek temple constructed to form the back of an oblong 
agora. The scheme is known in many varieties from Asia Minor, for example in Pergamon’, 
Miletos* and Assos® as well as in many other Hellenistic centres, e.g. in Pompeii.® Gjerstad? has 
pointed out and emphasized the two principal different methods of construction as to the open 
space, the agora: 1) the agora limited by walls or porticos and closed from the surrounding 
parts of the city as is the case with the temple at Mamurt-Kaleh or the Zeus temple at Priene 
and 2) the agora consisting of the open centre between several buildings of various kinds and 
communicating with the neighbouring streets. To the former group, which has connections 
with the eastern temple architecture of pre-Hellenistic and Hellenistic times, Gjerstad ascribes 
the Imperial fora of Rome, whereas the Forum Romanum is a typical development of the 
latter group. 

It has many times been pointed out by scholars working on the conditions of the East that 
the same character which we have been concerned with on the preceeding pages has many 
connections with the palace architecture and the domestic architecture in general. Gjerstad has 
repeatedly dwelt upon this problem, especially in connection with the palace architecture of 
Vouni.® No doubt it could be argued that there is a certain influence upon the sacred architec- 
ture in Soli from the domestic architecture of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. As to the 
development of the houses in Cyprus during these periods we know very little, but it is striking 
that the proportions of Temple E in Soli are very similar to the Italic atrium houses of which we 
know. Vitruvius® gives the normal measurements of the houses. The compluvium should not 
be wider than one-third and not narrower than one-quarter of the width of the atrium. In Temple 
E, the whole width of the courtyard is 12.0 m., and the central uncovered part was no wider 
than about 4.5 m. The proportions between atrium and compluvium in the Italic atrium house 
are thus almost the same as the proportions between the courtyard and the opening in the middle 
of Temple E. Even the size of the courtyard of the Soli temple is very much the same as the atrium, 
and it is easy to see that in its last phase the courtyard has entirely had the character of a room. 

Gjerstad has shown? that, in the atrium house, the atrium has developed from a court which, 
originally open, was subsequently covered-in by means of porticos all round the sides, so that 
only the centre remained in the shape of the compluvium. This has been a much debated chapter 
and many scholars, such as Fiechter, #4 Lange?? and Oelmann?* have rejected the possibility of such 


1 ‘WIEGAND & SCHRADER, Pricne, p. 147, Fig. 199. 

2 ‘WIEGAND & SCHRADER, op. cit., pp. 136 ff., Pl. XII. 

3 Altertiimer von Pergamon III: 1, pp. 93 ff., Pl. XXXII. 

4 Milet I, 6, pp. 91 ff., Pl. XXIV. 

§ CLARKE, BAcon, & KOLDEwEY, Investigations at Assos I, 
pp. 21 ff., Fig. 4, p. 33. 

* Mau, Pompeji, pp. 43 ff., Pl. 11. Cf. Not. Scavi, 1941, pp. 
371 £f. 

* Opusc. archaeol. II], 1944, p. 42. 


8 Swed. Cyp. Exp. IV: 2, pp. 231 ff, where references are 
given to other papers, published before 1948. 

® Vitruvius, De arch. VI, 3. 

10 GJERSTAD, op. cit.; Corolla archaeol. 1932, pp. 162 ff. 

11 FIECHTER, E., Das italische Haus, in Festgabe Hugo Bliimner, 
p. 210; cf. Pauty & Wissowa, R. E. Art. Romisches Haus. 

12 LANGE, Haus und Halle, pp. $9, 270. 
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a development.! As the Soli temples show, however, a similar development has taken place, 
although in a much later period. The old form of temple in Soli, as it appears in Temples A—D, 
has evidently been modified, a development which may be due to the influence of the domestic 
architecture. 

In plan, and otherwise, too, the Soli temples show many characteristics in common with the 
Hellenistic peristyle houses, as we can study them in Delos, Pergamon and Priene. The entrance 
into the peristyle is, as a rule, situated opposite the main rooms, which open on the court. The 
Hellenistic peristyle houses of the western centres have very likely played a certain role also in 
the eastern architecture in the Roman periods. In the North of Syria, in the area which may be 
defined by the names of Serdjilla, Dar Kita and Marata? there are some court houses which in 
plan show many similarities to the Soli temples. The house at Marata, by an inscription dated 
as late as 392 A.D., shows the average plan. An almost square courtyard is surrounded by a wall; 
at the back of the court is a portico, placed in front of three rooms which open on the court. 
The type is varied with two or more rooms placed side by side, but usually they open on to the 
courtyard and portico in front of them. 

The court house has survived in eastern architecture till the present day, usually connected 
with the liwan-arrangement. The houses at Hilleh and Bagdad, published by O. Reuther?, 
display the same main characteristics as the Syrian houses. Opposite the entrance into the court 
and facing it, is the liwan, often provided with two side-chambers which all open on to the tarma 
or portico. 

There is another kind of sacred architecture which should be taken into consideration in connec- 
tion with the temples of Soli, viz., the Heroa as we know them from Pergamon and Kalydon.5§ 
E. Dyggve is the first to have recognized this kind of architecture and made a proper interpreta- 
tion of it. He points out its similarity with the Hellenistic and Roman domestic palestrae which 
were much smaller than the public ones. He furthermore shows that these were not seldom 
used as heroa. Here again we are able to suppose a close connection between architectural types 
of secular and sacred structures. 

The Heroon of Kalydon is in this respect very interesting. It shows a plan which has many 
similarities to palestra structures. The excavators point out the close resemblance of the cult- 
room, placed in front of it, to the apse and transept of early churches in Greece and Dalmatia. 
The base with the hero statue, behind the altar in the apse, resembles the arrangement in the 
Christian churches with the altar and altar sculptures. Furthermore the benches in the room 
in front of the cult-room correspond to the benches on either side of the prolongation of the 
central nave in some of the early eastern churches. That this resemblance also means a real genetic 
connection between the heroon construction of the Kalydon type, and the Christian church, is 


1 Cf. Vol. IV:2, p. 232. The final proof of the correctness 3 ReEuTHER, Das Wohnhaus in Bagdad und anderen Stadten des 
of Gjerstad’s theory is given by the results of Prof. Maiuri’s Irak, pp. 5 ff. 


latest excavations below the floors of several houses at Pompeii * Altertiimer von Pergamon IX, p. 3. 
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Scavi, 1930, pp. 391 ff; 1942, pp. 404 ff; 1946, pp. 130 ff.). p. 409. 
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clearly demonstrated by the recent excavations in Marusinac, close to Salona.! There Dyggve 
and Egger have examined a Christian church which consists of apse and transept-arrangement, 
corresponding exactly to the cult-room and the pronaos of the heroon, and, instead of the long- 
house of the church, there is a rectangular peristyle court with mosaics, roofed-in with surround- 
ing porticos. In both cases, the structures are connected with the cult of the dead by means of 
the tomb below the cult-room. 

It remains to enter upon the question of the early Christian churches and their connection 
with the temple type represented by the Soli temples, especially Temple E. In his last, posthumous 
work2, H. Butler distinguishes four types of buildings belonging to the pagan period of Syria 
which played important roles in determining the forms of the early churches of the country. 
They are all to be found in southern Syria. As the pagan prototypes differ among themselves 
in form, it is natural that we find four different forms of Christian churches. In this discussion 
we may omit the three civil forms of antecedents and take up to fourth group comprising the 
pagan, Nabataean temples, already mentioned above. Among them we distinguish various types; 
the Tychaion at Is-Sanamen (pp. 38 f.); furthermore the typological development of this court- 
temple, the temple of Slem (pp. 38f.), a very similar plan but entirely roofed-in. Still another type 
is represented by the large temple of Zeus at Kanawat. Here we are confronted with a plan which 
almost exactly corresponds to the Christian basilica in Syria. It has a tripartite sanctuary and long- 
house, divided into a central nave and side aisles by means of rows of columns. The entrance 
was flanked by towers and provided with a large hypostyle porch. Like the churches, this temple 
was once entirely roofed-in. At Kanawat, there is a second temple, called the Seraya, a prostyle 
building, facing north. Its south end is composed of a wide apse between rectangular rooms. 
The apse is provided with semicircular niches. The pagan temples at Si, Sur and Sahr are again 
all of a different type, characterized by the dominating peristyle court. The cellae are square in 
shape, in Seeia-Si and Sahr with the hilani-shaped porch. In a short study Butler? has demon- 
strated the role the peristyle courts of these temples played for the constructions like the Zeus 
temple at Kanawat, and certain Christian basilicas of Syria. The type of these churches is thus 
fully developed in the pagan temples. 

But there are many elements of other Christian churches which cannot be derived from the 
Nabataean temples mentioned. They offer no explanation of the transept, which, it is true, is 
not found in Syrian basilicas. The pronaos, in some of the temples at Dura as also in the heroon 
of Kalydon, may correspond in a certain way to the transept. Bellinger, in a short study‘, has 
pointed out other features, which are alike in the temple of Atargatis in Dura and certain Syrian 
churches, viz. the axiality, the similar use of the courtyard, the chambers at the side of the cella, 
which may be compared with the prothesis and diaconium of the Christian churches. In Dura 
the chambers open on to the cella and there are examples of this arrangement in Christian chur- 
ches, although usually the prothesis and diaconicum open directly to the sides. 

As we see, there are no types of building in the pagan sacred architecture which altogether 


1 Dyccve, Basilica discoperta in Atti IV Coner. Arch. Crist., $ BuTLer, in Studien zur Kunst des Ostens pp. 9 ff. 
pp. 415 ff. 4 BELLINGER, in Seminarium Kondakovianum IV, 1931, p. 173. 
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correspond to the Christian basilicas and in which all its elements can be traced. The temples 
of Dura, though they existed and were used until the third century after Christ, represent too 
early a stage in the development. The axiality and the arrangements around the cella correspond 
fairly well to the east end of a Christian basilica, but the development of the roofing-in of the 
court is not carried through. On the other hand, the Nabataean temples must, as we have seen, 
in some way be connected with the development of the Christian basilica. 

In this discussion the court temples of Soli come in as a rather important link. We may for the 
present leave out Temples A—D as fore-runners to the final type, Temple E, as in its last phase. 
_ The resemblance between the plan of Temple E and the scheme of a Christian basilica is ob- 
vious. Were it not for the orientation, the pagan sculptures found in the cellae, and the altar 
and the offering pit in the court, the building could pass for a Christian church. The three cellae 
correspond exactly to the Christian presbyterium, prothesis and diaconium. The lateral cellae 
have their doors in the same direction as the middle one, as is usually the case with the correspond- 
ing rooms in a church. Furthermore, the terrace in front of the cellae, somewhat elevated above 
the floor of the court, corresponds exactly to a transept. The benches on either side of the tran- 
sept have their analogies in some of the Dura temples as well as in many early churches. The 
people who had their seats on the benches in the Soli temple were hidden from the court by the 
walls which were built along the ends of the terrace at the same time as the benches. The supports 
for the roofs of the porticos in the courtyard are arranged like the rows of columns which separate 
the central nave from the aisles in the church. Finally the arrangement of an entrance flanked by 
heavy towers is paralleled in certain churches, especially as they developed during the sth cent. 
in northern Syria. The most magnificent of the Syrian tower-basilicas, that at Turmanin, un- 
fortunately destroyed, apparently corresponds fairly well to the entrance of the Soli temple, 
although the ground plan of the towers is oblong in shape. The Solian towers with great certainty 
go back on the Egyptian pylons as they developed in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, extending 
out over the width of the temple (Edfu, Philae, etc.). 

The main difference between Temple E and the Christian basilicas is not found in the plan, 
but in the superstructures of the building. Here the contrast between the roofed basilica and the 
portico-court of the Soli temple, is evident. The differences in the cults may partly account for 
this. The altar in the middle of the court was used for the pagan burnt-offerings, as can be ascer- 
tained on account of an offering pit behind the altar in Temple E. It is but natural that the part 
of the room above the altar was uncovered, whereas the sides with place for the congregation 
was covered. As there are no burnt-offerings in the Christian religion, the whole court could be 
used for the congregation and, therefore, it could be covered-in with a roof. 

Although of less importance for the development of the temples than the plan, the question 
of the roof construction must be considered. The so called basilical cross section with top light 
is by no means restricted only to the Christian churches. The construction had long been in use 
all over the Orient, both in Crete, Egypt and the Near East. In a construction like Temple E 
in Soli, the raised middle cella in the tripartite shrine may well have contributed to the choice 
of a roof in accordance with the basilical cross section. The raised middle cella had only to be 
continued over the central nave of the court. There would be no constructional difficulties. 
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The temple type which is represented by the court temple at Soli (Temples A—E) is thus, 
as the preceding pages show, by no means restricted only to Cyprus. On the contrary, the Cypriote 
temples are only one link in a large series of temples which can be traced over a vast area, from 
Tunisia and Greece in the west to Mesopotamia and Persia in the east. The court temples display 
very characteristic and primitive elements, which, although changed and built into a closed and 
regular architectural form, can be distinguished as a development from the Bronze Age to the 
early Christian period. The court temple is a surviving old Mediterranean and Oriental temple 
type which, in many places, has given place to the ordinary Greek or Roman sacred structures. 


CHAPEL 


There is no definite proof that the Temple F in Soli was a mithraeum, but the plan and other 
arrangements closely correspond to those found in the mithrea in other parts of the ancient world. 
There are, however, some facts speaking against the assumption that the chapel is a mithraeum. 
The absence of every kind of sculpture? or inscription may be merely accidental and not conclusive. 
On the other hand, the association of Serapis and Mithras in the way we see it in Soli does not 
seem to be paralleled elsewhere, although Mithras sometimes is identified with Serapis in the 
late syncretism.” This may indicate that the structure should be interpreted as a room for some 
cult meals in connection with the sanctuaries close to it. But on the other hand, during the late 
period we are concerned with here, the syncretism was very much developed and in view of 
the manifold connections in which Mithras appears, it does not seem impossible to associate 
temples of Serapis and Mithras in the way we find in Soli. In any case the closest architectural 
parallels are to be found among the mithraea. In fact everything in the structure at Soli can be 
interpreted from the assumption that the building once served the purpose of a mithraeum, 
the general proportions of the room, the entrance at one short end, the benches on either side 
of the central axis, the apse where the image of Mithras and the bull could have had its place, 
and finally the depression in the centre of the room which could be explained as being intended 
for the blood from the offerings. As it could be expected, the whole building, which must be 
assigned to a fairly late part of the Imperial epoch, is constructed in a very modest way and displays 
many local traits both as regards the construction and, as far as we can see, the artistic decoration. 

The mithrea, as a rule, keep the same general ground-plan all over the ancient world, although 
there are many local varieties. It can be pointed out that the Solian structure in comparison with 
some of the western mithraea is rather small and comparatively wide which may be due to the 
limited space between the surrounding temples, but very little can be added to our knowledge 
of the mithraea as long as it cannot be ascertained that the building really was a mithraeum. 


THE PODIUM TEMPLE IN CONNECTION WITH AGORA 


The temple itself at the southern end of the Agora in Salamis is so badly investigated that it 
does not seem advisable to draw any far-reaching conclusions as to its nature. The general type 


1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, pp. $36 f., $46; cf. here p. 6,n.2. 3028 ff., Art. Mithras. 
2 Roscuer, Ausfiihri. Lex. der griech. und rom. Mythol., Cols. 
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can easily be distinguished, but a reconstruction of the details must be very conjectural. The 
temple is of a non-Cypriote type and has very little to do with the indigenous sacred architecture 
of the island. The high podium ascended by means of a flight of wide steps is strange to Cyprus 
and must be explained as a foreign intrusion. The type is common in Italy and its occurrence 
in Cyprus is explained by the new Roman influence after the Ist century B.C. 

So far it is easy enough to determine the type, but as only the substructures are preserved 
the upper parts of the temple cannot be determined with certainty. The proportions of the cella 
seem to be rather unusual: it must have been more or less square in shape. 

The combination of the temple with the agora is far more interesting than the building itself. 
We are here confronted with the most magnificent structure of a type we have dealt with on 
the preceding pages: a temple joined to an open court, in this case represented by the agora, 
limited with lateral porches. Structures of this kind have been the subject for a very interesting 
study by Gjerstad.1 As has been pointed out above (p. 44), there is a principal difference between 
the so-called conjunctive type of piazza type of an agora, consisting of an open place surrounded 
and limited by various buildings, and on the other hand the so-called injunctive or temenos-type 
of agora.? 

In this respect the Agora at Salamis definitely belongs to the temenos-type. It shows many 
similarities with the Imperial fora in Rome but also, naturally, with their predecessors in some 
of the Hellenistic centres. The arrangement can be compared. with the temple of Magna Mater 
at Mamurt-Kaleh (cf. p. 43) from 283—263 B.C., the Zeus temple at Priene (p. 44) or the 
western part of the upper agora in Pergamon (pp. 43 f.). The proportions are, however, diffe- 
rent in these structures. 

The agora of Salamis is characterized by its extremely elongated and narrow shape. The 
best parallels to this are offered by the agora of Assos (p. 44), the forum of Pompeii (p. 44) 
and, furthermore, the above mentioned Imperial fora in Rome. 

The situation of the temple is also typical. As in the structures mentioned above, the temple 
is situated at one short end of the agora and placed so that it extends with its cella and back part 
outside it. On either side of the temple there are narrow passages just as we find them in several 
of the structures mentioned. These cannot have been the only accesses to the agora, but as it has 
not been examined thoroughly we know of no other entrance. Probably, however, there was 
some kind of access in the north, facing the temple. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


The scanty remains of houses uncovered at Mersinaki and Kition do not allow of any conclu- 
sions as to the nature and complete ground plan of the houses in question. 

The Roman villas at Salamis and Kouklia offer, however, interesting plans which connect 
them with the Hellenistic and Roman houses of the Aegean and western Asia Minor and their later 


1 Opusc. archaeol. Il, 1944, pp. 40 ff. 2 Cf. GJERSTAD, op. cit., p. 42; KOLDEWEY, Die Tempel von 
Babylon und Borsippa, p. 14; BoEtHt1us, Roman Architecture, p. 4. 
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developments in the Near East. Above, we have dealt with these houses in connection with the 
court-temples (p. 45). No doubt it has its best parallels in the group of houses examined by H. 
Butler in the north of Syria. The type is well characterized by the little house at Marata. As is some- 
times the case in modern country houses in Cyprus and the Near East, the rooms are situated at the 
side of each other and open on to a porch and a courtyard surrounded with a wall. Of course the 
court has always played a great role in eastern domestic architecture and it may be sufficient 
to point out its occurrence in Cyprus, too. Unfortunately the house of Salamis is not sufficiently 
examined to draw any further conclusions. 


TOMBS 


1. The first group of tombs exemplified by some of the Marion tombs and the necropolis 
at Kountoura Trachonia, belongs to a large family of rock-cut tombs, found over vast areas of 
the Mediterranean. It is very typical of the island ever since the early Bronze Age and it predomi- 
nates during the periods preceding the Hellenistic epochs. It is not necessary to look for connec- 
tions or prototypes outside Cyprus. As the type certainly has a long tradition right back to the 
beginning of the Bronze Age in Cyprus, it can be explained altogether as being a survival from 
the earlier periods. 

2. The second group consisting of tombs with dromos, one or several chambers, square or 
rectangular in shape, and often provided with niches or loculi, may partly be explained as a 
development from the previous type or earlier rock-cut tombs of the Cypro-Classical period. 
The tendencies to change the old Cypro-Archaic and Cypro-Classical rock-cut tombs are noted 
already at the end of the Classical period. The large tombs at Vouni (Nos. 8 and 9) and some 
of the tombs at Marion of that period (e.g. Tombs 22, 36 and $3) clearly indicate that this develop- 
ment had begun already before the Hellenistic epoch. This development allows us to follow 
the transformation of the niches in the earlier tombs into the long narrow loculi of the later 
tombs. The development is not located only in Cyprus, but is a general feature known from many 
parts of the Hellenistic world. It can be studied especially near the large cities where it was neces- 
sary to economize with space. The old tombs had to be used by the family for a long time, 
and the loculi were one way out of the difficulties of space. In still later periods the development 
was carried further. As the large and complicated tombs grew larger, the rock between them 
was often cut through, so that one could pass from one tomb to the next one. Very likely the 
elaborate and complicated catacombs of the larger Hellenistic and Roman cities developed in 
that way. A complex of rooms and sometimes chapels or small temples were included in the 
plan as for instance was the case at Kom-esh-Shogafa, outside Alexandria. 

3. The origin of the pvjua-tombs can be traced back to the beginning of the Late Bronze Age, and 
most likely they may be closely connected with the small shaft tombs of Amathus, which are some- 
times revetted with dressed stones. Sometimes these are missing, and the tomb consists simply of a 
shaft, cut in the rock and covered by slabs. The shaft tombs of Amathus are provided with a 
small dromos and entrance constructed of orthostatic jambs and a lintel. During the Classical 
period, the shaft tombs occur also in shape of a simple shaft cut in the rock without any kind 
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of entrance, such as Tomb 10 at Vouni. The type thus existed earlier in Cyprus and has only 
been taken over in the Hellenistic period. Very likely the pvjua-tombs were used for the poor 
people or slaves, as they appear without burial gifts. 

4. The peristyle tombs constitute a closed group which has no predecessors in the island. The 
form of tombs and their general appearance indicate that they are built in accordance with the 
Greek-Hellenistic peristyle houses as we know them from Delos, Pergamon and Priene. The 
peristyle court constitutes the centre of the house, around which the rooms are grouped. The 
entrance into the court is, as a rule, placed opposite the most prominent part of the house, the 
reception rooms, which open on to the court. Otherwise the houses are varied according to 
space and situation in the city. 

In Egypt there was an old tradition that the tombs to a certain degree should resemble the 
living houses. The tomb was the house of the dead. This might be one of the reasons why we 
find the most beautiful peristyle tombs in Egypt. On the other hand, it must be emphasized 
that the tombs as we know them from the necropoleis around Alexandria are altogether Greek 
in architectural elements and decoration. 

The peristyle tombs of Alexandria have been the object of a careful study by A. Adriani! 
in connection with his excavations of the necropolis at Mustafa Pasha just west of Alexandria. 
Earlier, this kind of tombs has been classified by Pagenstecher?, Thiersch,? Schreiber* and Breccia‘, 
who also pointed out the origins of the various types and their connection with domestic archi- 
tecture. 

Adriani distinguishes generally two types of tombs, the first one associated with the Hellenistic 
house which we know from many Hellenistic centres, for instance Delos. This type is known 
from Side Gaber®, Mafrousa’, Anfouchi® and Mustafa Pasha® and consists of a square or rect- 
angular court, a large chamber, a small burial chamber with or without a sculptured bed on 
which the corpses were placed during the ceremony, before being enclosed in the loculi. In 
Tomb 2 at Mustafa Pasha, there is a monumental porch with columns inserted between the 
court and the first chamber. !° 

The other type of tomb can be associated with the peristyle houses. This kind of tomb is 
represented by the peristyle tomb at Zawiet el Metin, the tomb in Antoniades’ garden}? and by 
Tombs 1 and 4 in the Mustafa Pasha necropolis. As far as the tomb at Cap Zephyrion!4 can 
be reconstructed, it seems to be possible to ascribe it to the same group, as the remains show 
resemblances to Tomb 1 at Mustafa Pasha.!®° The most characteristic feature of this group is 
that the central court is provided with peristyle columns of the Doric order. The arrangement 
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varies somewhat in the different tombs. The burial chambers, as a rule, have their loculi com- 
municating directly with the peristyle. 

The tombs of Paphos definitely belong to this latter group of Alexandrine tombs. As these 
tombs have been the object of the careful study by Adriani, reference is here given to his publi- 
cation. 

5. Built tombs in Cyprus may very well have been constructed during the Hellenistic and 
Roman epochs, but so far only one has been discovered which must be referred to so late a period. 
In a special paper! I have examined the built tombs of Cyprus and traced their origin to the 
Bronze Age cultures of the Syrian mainland. The local development in Cyprus which can be 
followed during the Iron Age shows many particular features, noticeable on most of the Cypro- 
Archaic tombs, some of which no doubt were in use also in the following periods. In the series 
of built tombs in Cyprus, there is, however, one structure, which, although it has some general 
items in common with the rest, stands out as unique. The so called Prison of Ajia Katherina near 
Salamis must for many reasons be later than the rest of the tombs, hitherto known. The colossal 
size of the blocks some of which are of almost megalithic nature connects the tomb with some of 
the Archaic monuments. And so does the construction. 

6. Tumulus of Amathus. Certainly this has nothing to do with earlier Cypriote tumuli, as these 
usually mark the place of a rock-cut chamber-tomb or a built chamber-tomb. Cremation was 
never before used in Cyprus, and there is no doubt whatsoever that this burial custom is a foreign 
importation, most likely introduced from Greece via the Greek Alexandria. 


A. W. 


1 WeESTHOLM, Built tombs in Cyprus in Opusc. archacol. Il, 1939, pp. 29 ff. 
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Fig. 23- Hellenistic I Pottery. 
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Fig. 25. Hellenistic I Pottery. 


Fig. 26. Hellenistic I Pottery. 
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Fig. 27. Hellenistic II Pottery. 


Fig. 28. Hellenistic II Pottery. 
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Fig. 30. Roman I Pottery. 
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Fig. 31. Roman II Pottery. 
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Fig. 32. Roman III Pottery. 


POTTERY 


Introduction 


It is a fact which many scholars have emphasized that our present knowledge of the pottery 
from the Hellenistic and Roman periods is extremely limited. Although we can classify and date 
fairly well practically all kinds of pottery from the Archaic and Classical ages, the subsequent 
periods appear so confusing and vague from the ceramic point of view that we are only able to 
distinguish the general outline of the development. This holds good not only for Cyprus but 
for the entire eastern Mediterranean. Whereas in Cyprus the classification of the Iron Age pottery 
is built up on the basis of about 500 or more closed groups, most of which are excavated in a 
satisfactory way, and several important stratigraphical excavations, the foundation for a classi- 
fication of the Hellenistic and Roman pottery is very narrow. 

The closed find-groups from tombs which are reliable in this connection do not amount to more 
than about 35, and the stratigraphical excavations are, with the exception of the temple site at Soli, 
difficult to interpret and not altogether undisturbed. 

But in recent years we have obtained very good help from carefully examined sites outside 
Cyprus. Tarsus and Antioch, both extremely well published from the ceramic point of view, 
have proved to be of the greatest importance for Cyprus, as have various sites in Palestine, while 
the American investigations in Athens have laid a new basis for our studies. On the following 
pages reference will often be made to these sites. 

Unfortunately it has proved difficult to establish a common terminology for the pottery of 
these periods. It ought to be possible, as the pottery at least of the East seems to be very similar 
on the various sites. 

In 1934—36, when preparing my book The Temples of Soli, | made an attempt to get rid of 
terms like “Pergamene”, “Samian”, “Megarian”, terms which scholars had long agreed were 
inadequate and misleading. Consequently, and as very little had previously been written on this 
subject with reference to the Cypriote material, I adopted a new system of terminology, aiming 
at a short characterization of the classes. Some of the terms, admittedly, could perhaps have 
been more distinctive, but the system as a whole could have worked, if adopted by other scholars. 
But this was not the case. Instead, scholars working on the excavation publications have as a 
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rule kept to the various kinds of terminology in use hitherto, with the result that there is still a 
considerable discrepancy. In order not to add anything to this confusion it has been decided 
that on the following pages the terminology as far as possible shall follow the systems used by 
Prof. H. Thompson in his important article Two Centuries of Hellenistic Pottery!, by Prof. Waagé, 
in his publication of the pottery from Antioch?, and by Miss Frances Follin Jones, in her work 
on the Tarsus pottery.? The last mentioned article especially has proved to be extremely useful 
for the Cyprus material, as the development of the Hellenistic and Roman pottery in Tarsus 
and in Cyprus seem to have been practically identical. 

For the local wares derived from the Cypriote wares of the Iron Age (Types VI and VII), 
which constitute a considerable part of the whole, I have preferred to adopt a terminology similar 
to that used in The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, Vols. I—III and IV:2. These wares are the White 
Painted, the Plain White, and the Coarse Wares in the following discussion. 

As to the Hellenistic Black Glazed Ware, derived from the Black Glazed Wares of the Classical 
period in Greece, Prof. Waagé prefers to call it Black Varnished Ware in contrast to his glazed 
wares of the early Medieval period. In order to associate the eastern wares with their Attic origi- 
nals it seems to be right to keep the term “Glazed” used by most scholars of Classical archaeology. 
Miss Frances Jones does not distinguish the black varieties from the reddish ones, as the dif- 
ference in colour seems to be somewhat unintentional. There is certainly much to be said in 
favour of such a view, although future research may necessitate a separation of the black and 
red varieties. As far as shapes are concerned there is most likely no difference, and the two varie- 
ties may for the present be described under the heading Glazed Ware, as Miss Jones has done in 
the Tarsus publication. In this respect too we follow her in the following pages, where the term 
“Black Lustrous”, used in The Temples of Soli, will be replaced by the term “Glazed”. 

Judging by recent publications of pottery, there is no tendency to abandon the terms “Per- 
gamene and “Samian” for the red wares of the late Hellenistic and Roman periods. This in 
spite of the fact that everybody seems to agree that they are misleading and in no way adequate. 
Likewise the term “West Slope” Ware for the glazed ware decorated with white paint seems 
to have been accepted by most scholars. The name was proposed by Thompson‘, who adopted 
the name “West Abhang Keramik” suggested by Carl Watzinger®, but in Tarsus Miss Jones 
has changed the name to Decorated Glazed Ware.® This seems to me an improvement, as most 
likely the eastern types of the ware are local, being inspired by Attic imports. As the name 
Decorated Glazed Ware gives no hint as to the kind of decoration, I prefer the name Glazed 
Painted Ware, which will be used here instead of West Slope Ware. 

“Megarian”, “Samian”, and “Pergamene’, however, seem to have too long a tradition in the 
ceramic literature to be abandoned now. They cannot be avoided at present and will therefore 
be kept, although with hesitation and reluctance. 

On the following pages we shall discuss the Hellenistic and Roman wares under the names: 

Glazed Ware, corresponding to Tarsus (Jones), Glazed Ware; Athens (Thompson), Black 


1 Hesperia Ill, 1934, pp. 311 ff. * Hesperia Il, 1934, p. 311. 
2 Antioch-on-the-Orontes I, pp. 67 ff.; IV, pp. 1 ff. § Athen. Mitt. XXVI, 1901, pp. 67—102. 
3 Tarsus I, pp. 149 ff. 6 Tarsus I, pp. 158 ff. 
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Glazed Ware; Antioch (Waagé), Varnished Ware; Soli (Westholm 1936), Black Lustrous and 
Mat Black Wares. 

Glazed Painted Ware, corresponding to Athens (Thompson), West Slope Ware; Tarsus 
(Jones), Decorated Glazed Ware; Soli (Westholm 1936), Black Lustrous Ware (painted variety). 

Samian and Pergamene Wares, corresponding to Soli (Westholm 1936), Red Lustrous and 
Mat Red Wares. 

Late Roman Red Ware, corresponding to Soli (Westholm 1936), Monochrome Red Ware; 
Tarsus (Jones), Late Red Roman Ware. 

White Painted Ware, corresponding to the same ware in Soli (Westholm 1936). 

Plain White Ware, corresponding to Soli (Westholm 1936), Plain White Ware; Tarsus (Jones), 
Kitchen Ware. 

Coarse Ware, corresponding to Tarsus (Jones), Cooking Ware. Other wares in Cyprus come 
in among Tarsus, Miscellaneous Fine Wares, Decorated Kitchen Wares, etc. I should like to 
stress the observation made by Miss Frances Jones}, that there is a great similarity between the 
Hellenistic and Roman pottery of the sites Tarsus and Soli and, probably, the whole of Cyprus. 

The different wares of the Hellenistic and Roman periods are not of the same importance 
as in earlier periods of Cypriote ceramic development. The various shapes are not confined more 
or less to a certain ware, as is the case so often during the Iron Age and earlier. Only occasionally 
does this happen later on, when the pottery is a kind of koine over vast areas of the ancient world. 
The shapes are therefore the natural starting point for a classification. The wares have a secondary 
interest as indicating imports and sources of inspiration. In many cases.it is difficult to distinguish 
one ware from. another owing to variations in manufacture. Unintentional Variations are like- 
wise very common, especially among the Hellenistic wares. 

The classification of the Hellenistic and Roman pottery would be much more definite than 
can be made on the ensuing pages if founded on a larger number of tomb-groups and strati- 
graphical excavations. Further examinations of the stratigraphical material from the excavations 
at Kurion and Paphos, now going on, may add considerably to our knowledge. 


Hellenistic 1 Pottery (Figs. 21:26) 


This group comprises the following wares: Glazed Ware, Glazed Painted Ware; Vitreous 
Coated Ware; White Painted Ware, Plain White Ware, and Coarse Ware. 


TECHNIQUE 
Glazed Ware 


The Glazed Ware may be divided into an imported group and a local fabric, but often it is 
difficult to determine the difference. In general the Greek imports are characterized by the fine 
red clay and the brilliant glaze; typical shapes are rare. The local offsprings of this ware have a 


1 Op. cit., p. 153, n. 9. 
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buff-grey or brown clay somewhat softer than the imported one, and as a rule the glaze is not so 
brilliant and varies in colour from black to dark brown or sometimes even a reddish tint. In 
some instances the insides of the bowls are decorated with incised circles and stamped palmettes. 
In other instances the glaze does not cover the entire body, which is an indication of late date. 
The vases are dipped into the glaze upside down so that the foot is left unglazed. In some instances 
the rim is left unglazed. The glaze gradually becomes inferior in quality and the tendency to- 
wards a mat glaze is noticeable already in the Hellenistic I pottery. Generally speaking this ware 
offers but few difficulties, as its characteristics are familiar from place to place all over the Near 
East, and it has therefore been carefully examined by different scholars. 


Glazed Painted Ware 


This ware, as has been mentioned above, is identical with the so called West Slope Ware 
of Athens and some parts of the Near East, e.g. Decorated Glazed Ware at Tarsus. No doubt 
the Glazed Painted Ware is derived from a Greek centre but it should be pointed out here that 
the effect of white painted ornaments on dark or even black ground had long been familiar to 
the Cypriote potters. We can follow it from the Bichrome Red Wares of the Cypro-Archaic 
and Cypro-Classic periods, and on the Cypriote vases of the Iron Age Type VII we even find 
the same ivy leaf ornament which is so characteristic of the West Slope Ware. These can cer- 
tainly not be explained as fore-runners of the West Slope Ware or the Glazed Painted Ware, 
but the common occurrence of these vases in the period just before the Hellenistic I period 
indicates that the Cypriotes had a pre-disposition for the Glazed Painted Ware. 

The clay and the black or dark-brown glaze are like those of the Glazed Ware. On the glaze 
is painted a milky coat of white paint which sometimes lets the dark ground through, whereas 
the paint on other parts is laid on thick and covers the black. The decoration usually consists 
of encircling lines and vines of grapes or ivy painted carefully with a thin brush. In some in- 
stances the white is discoloured dark in the firing so that it is hardly distinguishable against the 
black ground. There are many sherds of larger vases showing that this decoration was combined 
with mouldings or grooves on part of body. 


Vitreous Coated Ware. 


As far as can be seen this ware is not similar to Egyptian faience! or the ware called Lead Glazed 
Ware? of the Roman period. Only three vases, all from the same tomb (Amathus 26), can be 
referred to this class and everything points to its being a foreign ware in Cyprus. The clay is 
grey or buff, and finely silted, and breaks very easily. The clay is covered with a comparatively 
thick glaze or coat, vitreous and indeterminate in colour. It varies from black to white or grey, 
apparently owing to some discolouration during firing. The coat flakes off easily, leaving the 
buff clay bare. Further finds may throw more light upon the character of this ware. 


1 Op. cit., pp. 165 f. 3 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, p. 136, Pl. XXIX:: 5. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 191 ff. 
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This ware comprises many varieties of clay and colour. They all have in common that they 
are light buff or yellow and that the decoration is painted with a dark paint on the light surface. 
The ware naturally constitutes the continuation of the White Painted Ware of the Iron Age 
and it is in reality very difficult to distinguish some of the late vases of the Iron Age Type VII 
from the vases of Hellenistic I. The same kind of decoration is found in both cases, e.g. the latticed 
lines, the leaf ornament, and encircling lines and bands. But there are also other ornaments in 
great variety. As a rule the paint is somewhat glossy and the surfaces of the vases are not seldom 
washed and glossy, too. It is difficult to determine to what degree the surfaces of the vases have 
been changed on account of the action of soil. In other instances the decorations are painted mat 
Or appear mat. 

Sometimes it is possible to distinguish two shades in the paint. At least in some instances they 
seem to be intentional although they differ very much from bichrome colours of the Iron Age. 
Some vases of Type VII of that period, however, have a special kind of red paint which seems not 
to have been fired but applied afterwards. This ware is continued in the Hellenistic period as 
a special variety of the White Painted Ware. Sometimes the paint, not seldom in several colours, 
is applied directly on the washed surface of the clay. In other instances there is a thick white coat 
or ground for the painting, which as a rule is elaborate and rich. The decorations consist of various 
elements among which are flower garlands, floral designs and bands, and wavy lines. 


Plain White Ware 


This ware comprises several varieties, from a fine and well baked clay to a gritty, rather coarse 
one. As a rule, it is of the same colour all through, buff, greenish, yellow, or pink. Occasionally 
the outside is light yellow while the inside is pink or red. Usually the vases are washed over, 
sometimes with a thick wash. Naturally there are considerable differences between the smaller 
vases and the large pithoi. The only decoration consists of occasional incised lines encircling 


the body. 


Coarse Ware 


This ware may be looked upon as a variety of the Plain White Ware but may be distinguished 
as something separate on account of the clay, which is dark brown or grey, and contains mica. 


It is very hard and usually thin. As a rule the colour is the same right through. 


SHAPE AND DECORATION 
Bowl (Fig. 21: 1—21) 


The bowls of the Hellenistic I pottery can to a certain degree be divided according to the 
wares. The Glazed bowls as a rule retain the shapes of the imported Black Glazed Attic Ware 
with moulded foot, gently curved sides and in-bent rim. One type of Glazed Ware bowls is 
rather shallow and has a flattened rim (Fig. 21:11). The decoration of these bowls is the usual 
5 
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one: incised lines and stamped palmettes inside and, occasionally, unglazed lines marking the 
foot. To the Greek types we should refer some clumsy varieties of kantharoi and skyphoi, appa- 
rently of local fabric (Fig. 21:18, 19, 21). These are of Glazed Painted Ware, the decoration con- 
sisting of white encircling lines, leafed vines or clusters of grapes. The decoration is carefully 
executed without any sign of degeneration. 

Other bowls show in their shapes a clear contact with pottery of the Cypro-Classical period. 1 
This is especially the case with a wide open, shallow bowl (Fig. 21:1) with somewhat down- 
turned rim. Other bowls, likewise in a local tradition (Fig. 21:7—10, 12—15), are deeper and 
vary in profile from a gently curved side to different kinds of angular outline. But they all have 
their prototypes in the preceding period. As a rule these are not of Glazed Ware but of Plain 
White or Coarse Wares. 


Crater (Fig. 21: 23—26) 


Various kinds of crater occur, belonging to this group. As a rule their shapes appear to be 
developments of old Cypriote types. One type of crater, known in a few specimens, has a moulded 
foot, bulging sides and a short collar-shaped rim, two handles on the shoulder and a short spout. 
These vases, of which specimens are known from the Cesnola Collection (Fig. 21:25), the Cyprus 
Museum, Nicosia (Fig. 21:26), and Collection Z. Pierides, Larnaka, are provided with an ela- 
borate painted decoration covering almost the entire body and consisting of encircling bands, 
meanders, latticed bands and other elements usually of geometric character but also mixed with 
floral designs. In some instances they have lids crowned with a little bottle of the same type as 
the early unguentaria of this group (Fig. 24:20—34). The occurrence of the spout seems to indi- 
cate that the type is indigenous in Cyprus. | 

Another type of crater (Fig. 21:24) is apparently related to the Greek Classical bell-shaped 
craters. The shape differs, however, in that the body has bulging sides narrowing towards below 
the rim, where the handles, of complicated shape, are fastened. The crater is covered by a lid 
with moulded outline. This crater is of Glazed Painted Ware and provided with fine and care- 
fully painted patterns consisting of floral garlands hanging in a band of geometrical character. 
There is a little bird painted in the bows of the garlands. A similar shape of crater is represented 
by a specimen of moulded ware found in Sardes.? 


Jar (Fig. 21: 22) 


A Plain White jar of a type which has contacts with earlier Cypriote shapes should be referred 
to this group (Fig. 21:22). It is sack-shaped and provided with small knobs as handles. 


Jug (Figs. 22: 1—24; 23: 1—23; 24: 1—19) 


It is striking that this group contains a great variety of shapes. In fact jugs are by far the com- 
monest types of vase during the Hellenistic period in Cyprus. The great variety of shapes makes 
it possible to solve some problems as to the development and chronology of some jugs which 


1 Types VI—VII. 2 Sardis I, p. 120, Fig. 128. 
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have hitherto been a riddle. This is especially the case with the lagynoi, but also with some 
other types, such as the narrow-necked jugs, the sack-shaped jugs and the unguentaria. 

The narrow-necked jugs (Fig. 22:1—19) should clearly be linked up with some of the late 
Cypro-Classical types!. Most of the Hellenistic I narrow-necked jugs are of Plain White Ware 
although there exist a few specimens of Glazed and White Painted Wares. The series begins 
with slender oval shapes, with softly curved outlines. The bottoms are in many instances flat 
but types with base-ring or even a low foot are not rare. These characteristics are combined 
either with circular, gently out-turned rim or with pinched rim. Sometimes there is a small 
spout, pierced or false, on the shoulder. Possibly further investigations will show that there 
might be a development from jugs with a fine soft ceramic outline towards shapes of a more 
angular nature, which are typical of the Hellenistic II group. A tendency towards a slight depres- 
sion is perhaps noticeable in the later specimens whereas the early jugs have their widest part 
just below the shoulder. One jug has the entire body covered with a latticed decoration (Fig. 
22:3), continuing a Late Classical tradition as shown by vases of this type found in different 
countries of the Mediterranean and by Cypriote imitations. 

We next come to the lagynoi, of which there are two types to be kept apart. The one seems 
to be closely related to the narrow-necked jugs described above. This is found in Glazed Ware 
(Fig. 22:22—24) and Glazed Painted Ware (Fig. 23:1) as well as in White Painted (Fig. 23:2) 
and Plain White (Fig. 22:20, 21) Wares. Here the shape is essential. The type is characterized 
by an almost horizontal shoulder and a fairly well marked shoulder line whereas the sides below 
this are gently curved towards the base. The neck is more or less concave and widens to a funnel- 
like rim. The handles are of various kinds, sometimes double, sometimes twisted. Most of these 
lagynoi are fairly small. 

The other type of lagynos is provided with slanting shoulders so that the body is quite carinat- 
ed, the widest part being marked by a sharp angle. The most conspicuous specimen (Fig. 23:4) 
has a long neck, tapering upwards and ending in a narrow annular rim. The handle begins just 
below the rim and runs to the widest part of the body. The ware of this is Plain White, whereas 
another jug (Fig. 23:3) is White Painted with encircling bands and lines on the shoulder. 

It is interesting that the earliest lagynoi of Hellenistic I in Cyprus can, to a certain extent, be 
linked up not only with contemporary narrow-necked jugs of local fabric but also with Cypro- 
Classical jugs of Types VI and VII.? 

A class of its own among the Hellenistic I jugs is formed by the White Painted jugs in several 
colours, the ware of which is described above. These, too, can be divided into two groups, the 
first of which is no doubt indigenous in Cyprus as to shapes, being well known from the Cypro- 
Archaic and the Cypro-Classical periods. It includes an oval jug on foot or raised cylindrical 
base, with rather wide neck and annular rim (Fig. 23:5, 6). In one instance there is a miniature 
jug fastened on the shoulder, which reminds one of the well-known arrangement on the protome- 
jugs. The body is covered with a thick white coat on which the polychrome decorations, con- 
sisting of floral garlands and hanging bands, are painted. 


1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. IV:2, Figs. LXIV—LXVII. 2 Op. cit., Figs. LXNI—LX VIII. 
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The jugs of the second group are decorated in another technique (Fig. 23:7,8) and apparently 
have metallic prototypes. The general shape is similar but the neck is concave, splaying upwards, 
and the rim is trifoil-shaped. The white coat is replaced by a white wash, in part covered by a 
reddish paint producing reserved, white ornaments of lotus flowers, palmettes, bands, etc. 

From various Cypriote sites comes a series of small juglets of the same general type, with rather 
squat body, wide concave neck and annular rim, and handle from rim or from below rim to 
shoulder (Fig. 23:9—17). As a rule these jugs are of Glazed Ware. In some instances there is a 
spout on the shoulder. As is indicated by the black or brown glaze, the jugs may be derived 
from Attic Black Glazed shapes. Some Plain White exceptions of a more Cypriote fabric may 
be related to the glazed specimens. 

As to the general shape there is a resemblance between the former group and the larger jugs 
with wide neck (Fig. 23:18—23). They are all in Plain White or Coarse Wares and have a de- 
pressed oval or rather squat body. The neck is wide, sometimes concave, and as a rule widening 
towards the plain rim. The type is familiar from earlier periods of Cypriote pottery and seems 
not to have changed much from time to time, and it may have been common over vast areas 
of the Near East. 

Before entering upon the group which will be called the sack-shaped jugs, another group of 
narrow-necked jugs should be taken into consideration. They are different from the other narrow- 
necked jugs dealt with above as they decidedly have their widest part near the base. The shoulder 
is marked off with an angle (Fig. 24:1—3) or very slanting (Fig. 24:4—7). The types are certainly 
related to the sack-shaped jugs, especially so if we compare them with another small group of 
jugs with gently curved sides. Many of these are glazed but there is also a Plain White variety. 
Typologically they constitute an intermediate link between the former group and the real sack- 
shaped jugs. | 

The latter are certainly a type which has a long tradition in Cyprus and there is no reason 
for not linking up the Hellenistic jugs of this kind with those of the Cypro-Archaic and Cypro- 
Classical epoclis. As a rule they are Plain White (Fig. 24:9, 10, 12, 13, 16—19) although White 
Painted (Fig. 24:8, 11) and Glazed (Fig. 24:14, 15) specimens occur as exceptions. As to the 
shapes two kinds can be distinguished, one with pinched rim and sometimes squat body; the 
other tall and elongated like alabastra, witli annular rim; both types have a handle from rim to 
upper part of body. Of course these jugs vary very much in quality, so it may be difficult to 
distinguish earlier and later specimens, but perhaps those with a gently curved outline (Fig. 
24:13—15) are typologically older than those with an angular or conical outline (Fig. 24:16—19). 


Unguentarium (Fig. 24:20—34) 


This clearly limited group of Hellenistic pottery which in recent years has been repeatedly 
examined by various scholars is very common in Cyprus, where it occurs in all parts of the is- 
land. The evidence from Cyprus as to the types and their development tallies well with what 
we know from other places in the east Mediterranean. In the group of pottery we are concerned 
with here, we have the following wares represented: Glazed, Glazed Painted, White Painted 
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and Plain White. As to shape we may distinguish at least three different groups. The first, which 
also seems to be the typologically oldest one, is similar to some of the small narrow-necked 
jugs described above (Fig. 22:1, 2), although it has no handle, oval body with flat base, and gently 
concave narrow neck with splaying rim. The type of bottle without handle occurs already in 
the Cypro-Classical II period! where the shape is oval and provided with a small base like the 
bottle from Marion (Fig. 24:21) of Hellenistic date. Sometimes there are painted bands around 
the body or neck (Fig. 24:20, 21). A slight altertation of this type shows a rather developed foot 
and a flat slanting rim (Fig. 24:22—25). This variety is evidently the prototype for the next 
(Fig. 24:27—29), which has a well developed foot, somewhat angular or conical body, well 
marked shoulder, and a tall neck usually widening upwards. A still later stage seems to be a shape 
exemplified by M. 9. 47 (Fig. 24:32) and M. 61. 6 (Fig. 24:33), where the shoulder-line is still 
more marked and the neck narrow and almost cylindrical. Perhaps another type is still later. 
It shows a long neck whereas the body has sunk down towards the foot (Fig. 24:34). In the be- 
ginning the whole bottle is hollow. Gradually the foot becomes thicker and at the end of the 
series it is completely solid. The series constitutes the starting-point for the development of 
unguentaria in the Hellenistic II group. 


Hydria (Fig. 25:1—6) 


There are a few different types but, as the hydriae are comparatively rare, the types are bound 
to increase with future finds. The small hydria, of a vitreous coated fabric, found in three spe- 
cimens in the same tomb, viz. Amathus 26,? has a small foot, and oval body with depressed 
shoulder (Fig. 25:1). It finds its best parallels among the Black Glazed Ware of Greece. The patterns 
of some larger hydriae can also be linked up with common Hellenistic decoration, consisting of 
palmettes, moulded bands, and latticed bands round the body. Of special interest is a specimen of a 
hydria of the Alexandrian “Hadra” type (Fig. 25:3). It is rather clumsy in shape and is provided 
with the usual free decoration of branches, palmettes, latticed bands, etc. 


Cooking Pot (Fig. 25:7) 


The Coarse cooking ware must have been very common among the Hellenistic I pottery, 
although few complete vases have been preserved. They show no great variety, being just a 
development of the cooking pots of the Cypro-Classic periods. The handles run from rim to 
shoulder and the shape has a definite and well marked outline. 


Amphora (Figs. 25:8, 9; 26:1—13) 


Apart from the amphorae of Plain White kitchen ware which constitute the majority of 
amphorae, there is a small group of elongated or conical amphorae (Fig. 26:1—3), small in size, 


1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. IV:2, Fig. LXIV:14. 3 Op. cit. IV:2, Fig. LXXI. 
2 Swed. Cyp. Exp. II, p. 136, Pl. XXIX:5. 
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most closely related to the unguentaria or the elongated narrow-necked jugs. The small amphorae 
are sometimes decorated with encircling bands or with a wide latticed band. Possibly the vases, 
like the unguentaria, were used for keeping perfume or for some other toilet use. 

The larger amphorae are of principally three types corresponding to the shapes in the Cypro- 
Archaic and Cypro-Classical periods: 1). The oval amphora with a base-ring, wide neck widening 
upwards, a flat rim, and horizontal handles on the shoulder (Fig. 26:6); 2). The conical amphora 
with pointed base and vertical handles from below the rim to the shoulder. Of this type there 
are several varieties. The most original one (Fig. 26:10), with ovoid body, is a continued develop- 
ment of the ovoid amphorae of Type VII in the Cypro-Classical period, as is the variety with 
almost straight conical sides (Fig. 26:13), which should be compared with Vouni No. 296.1 
A unique variety is the small ovoid amphora in Glazed Painted Ware (Fig. 25:9), which must 
be referred to this group. 3). The third type ascribed to this group is not a proper amphora. It 
comes under the heading torpedo-shaped pithos (Fig. 26:7), a type which has many predecessors 
in earlier ceramic history in Cyprus and the Near East, and many cousins among Hellenistic 
pottery of more western countries. 


Hellenistic 11 Pottery (rigs. 2726) 


Most of the wares described under Hellenistic I Pottery occur also in this group although it 
must be noted that they undergo some changes and modifications as to technique, shape and 
decoration. Glazed Ware and Glazed Painted Ware constitute a considerable part, although not 
so frequent as before. The White Painted Ware seems to be limited to a few types while the 
Plain White and Coarse Wares form the greatest part of the pottery. In the other hand the red 
wares are new and form a small but easily recognized minority. As mentioned above they will 
be described under the names Megarian and Hellenistic Pergamene Wares. They are often though 
not always linked up with new shapes. 


TECHNIQUE 
Glazed Ware 


As a rule this ware shows many characteristics revealing inferior quality in comparison to the 
Hellenistic I Glazed Ware. The clay is no longer a brick red but regularly grey, brown or shades 
of these colours. It is softer and in general inferior in quality. The glaze, too, is inferior. All kinds 
of varieties occur, from a black, brown or even reddish-brown glossy lustre to a mere black 
or red mat paint or slip. As a rule the glaze does not cover the entire vases, the bowls being 
dipped into the paint so that the outside bottom is uncovered. Very often the glaze has fallen off 
in many diminutive patches, giving the surface a mottled character. 


1 Op. cit. IV:2, Fig. LXITX:11. 
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Glazed Painted Ware 


As to glaze this ware follows the Glazed Ware of the Hellenistic If group. The white painted 
decoration goes back to the ornaments of Hellenistic I but has lost much of its logical and clear 
exactness. It it more careless and coarse in drawing and a tendency towards a marked disintegra- 
tion is noted. The floral vines are still there but they have lost many of their realistic features 
and often appear with the elements as separate inconsistent parts of the whole. The way this 
disintegration develops may also be of chronological significance. 


White Painted Ware 


A general tendency towards carelessness and disintegration characterizes the ornaments of this 
ware although there are many instances of good workmanship. The clay, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, is similar to that of Hellenistic I. 


Plain White Ware, Coarse Ware 


These are of the same kind as the corresponding wares of Hellenistic I. 


“Megarian’ Ware 


A few Megarian bowls are known from Cyprus. The clay is rather soft, and red in colour. 
They are covered with a dark red paint which in many places has flaked off. The decoration 
consists of relief ornaments on the sides. The ware differs in no respect from the ware of other 
contemporary “Megarian” wares of the Near East, e.g. that found at Tarsus. As the ware is 
comparatively rare in Cyprus, and as the shapes of the bowls or their decoration can in no way 
be linked up with other Cypriote vases, it can be taken for granted that the Megarian bowls 
that have been found constitute a foreign element on the island. 


Hellenistic “Pergamene’ Ware 


This ware, too, has been described in detail by other scholars, and the Cypriote “Pergamene” 
ware differs in no way from that found on other sites in the Near East, e.g. Tarsus, Antioch, 
Samaria, etc. The clay is buff or light red, often not very hard baked. It always retains the same 
colour right through. With the exception of the bowls and the plates the walls are usually thin. 
The paint is light red and shiny and always darker than the clay. It covers the whole of the sur- 
face, below the base too. Sometimes the slip appears mat and has flaked off in diminutive patches. 
The insides of some plates are decorated with fine impressed ornaments such as bands of narrow 
lines, palmettes or palmette-like ornaments, always so shallow that they are very difficult to 
illustrate by means of a photograph. This applies especially to the plates. The following types 


of vases are represented: plates, bowls, lagynoi, and amphorae. 
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SHAPE AND DECORATION 
Plate and Bow] (Fig. 27:1—17) 


From the sherds from Soli we know several types of plates in Hellenistic Pergamene Ware.} 
There are many fragments of large thick plates on a high wide base-ring and with angular out- 
line. Other types have no base-ring but upturned, thickening rim. The plates of Hellenistic 
Pergamene Ware always retain shapes which seem not to be represented in other wares. Apart 
from the shapes described above as reconstructed from Pergamene sherds, there are a few plates 
or shallow bowls preserved in complete condition. One of them (Fig. 27:4) gives a very distinc- 
tive profile with angular outline and a fine moulding on the rim. It seems not to have anything 
to do with earlier Cypriote shapes. Another shape is represented in Glazed Painted Ware, but a 
somewhat similar open plate or bowl also exists in mat Pergamene Ware. The Glazed Painted 
plate (Fig. 27:1) is decorated with an elaborate vine of grapes painted around the centre, the clus- 
ters of grapes being painted like rather large white dots in groups of three or five. This seems to 
be a decoration which is typical of the Hellenistic II Glazed Painted pottery. 

From Tomb 9g at Marion there comes a very characteristic vase (Fig. 27:14), glazed in a mottled 
colour, with very thin walls and in shape like a drinking tumbler. Below the rim there is an in- 
cised line. The glaze does not cover the lowest part. 

Another type of deep bowl is the glazed skyphos (Fig. 27:15—17) with vertical or horizontal 
raised handles at the rim; the body is conical, somewhat carinated and angular in outline. It may 
be a local variety of Attic imports. 

The most interesting specimens among the bowls are those of the so called “Megarian” type 
(Fig. 27:9—13). The Megarian bowls are of two types, of which one (Fig. 27:9—12) seems to 
be common over vast areas of the Near East. This is hemispherical in shape with a slightly moulded 
rim. The bottom decoration consists of reliefs, branches radiating from a central boss alternating 
with small applied animals. The whole is covered with a red slip darker than the clay. — The 
other type of Megarian bowl (Fig. 27:13) consists of a similar cup but with out-turned rim and 
placed on a moulded foot or stand. Similar ornaments in relief are found here (Cesnola, Aflas II, 
Pl. CXXXII, 979). The Megarian bowls are so often dealt with by various scholars that there 
is no need to enter upon the more general questions connected with this ware. 

There are two other kinds of deep, almost hemispherical bowls belonging to the Hellenistic 
II group. The first of them (Fig. 27:6) is glazed on the inside and upper part for about half of 
the outside. No doubt this is a local variety of the Megarian bowl, although no reliefs are imitated, 
but the shape and the quality of the clay establish this. The other bowl (Fig. 27:8), representing 
a type known from other sites of the Near East (Tarsus and Antioch), seems to have metal proto- 
types. This is indicated by the moulded decoration on the outside. 


Jug (Figs. 27:18—23; 28:1—11; 29:1—4) 


The rich variety of jugs noticed in the Hellenistic I group may have continued in this group 
also, although not so many complete vases are preserved. One can take it for granted that a great 


1 WESTHOLM, Soli, p. 118. 
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many Plain White vases were used of more or less the same shapes as in the preceding period. 
But so far we lack stratigraphical or other evidence for the dating of them. 

The group of small Glazed Ware jugs appear now with slightly varied shapes in comparison 
with the Hellenistic I types. Thus we have the squat spouted jugs (Fig. 27:21—23) and the small 
juglet with trifoil mouth (Fig. 27:20). This now appears with carinated shape and the lower 
part of the body unglazed. 

The jugs, Coarse or Plain White (Fig. 28:1—4), with oval or squat body and wide somewhat 
concave neck, retain with small variations their shapes from Hellenistic I. 

The most interesting jugs are the lagynoi. It was emphasized when dealing with the lagynoi 
of Hellenistic I that two different lines of development could be noted.! These lines are continued 
in the Hellenistic If group. The first type of lagynoi could possibly — as we have seen — have 
developed from narrow-necked oval jugs of Cypriote type. Gradually the oval shape gets more 
depressed and reaches in Hellenistic II a stage with a shape such as if the lower part of the body 
had been cut away (Fig. 28:5—g). The base is consequently very large and the lagynos takes on 
a squat appearance. The shoulders of this type have a straight or even concave line. The decora- 
tion connected with these lagynoi is in White Painted and consists of encircling bands, floral 
vines around the shoulder or lines of small walking birds likewise on the shoulder. 

The other type differs in many respects. The tendency is definitely towards a carinated form 
so that the base is often quite small, the shoulder-line is almost sharp and very angular, while the 
shoulders are convex (Figs. 28:10, 11; 29:1—4). The decoration is in White Painted technique 
and of similar general character to that described above. It should be noted, however, that a 
couple of the most carinated lagynoi should be referred to the Hellenistic Pergamene Ware (Fig. 


29:4). 
Unguentarium (Fig. 29:7, 8) 


The unguentaria of this group seem to be more or less the same types as the last ones described 
under Hellenistic 1.2 As only a few specimens can with certainty be ascribed to the group, one 
must not lay too much stress upon them. 


Cooking Pot (Fig. 29:11, 12) 


The cooking pots of Coarse Ware retain many of the shapes of the previous period (Fig. 
29:11, 12). The last mentioned specimen may possibly be taken as another indication of the general 
tendency towards carinated shapes in this period. 


Amphora (Fig. 29:5, 6, 9, 10) 


It should be mentioned here that our knowledge of the Hellenistic pithos ware is for the pre- 
sent very fragmentary. The shapes of the Coarse and the Plain Ware have not changed very 
much and it is only by means of a combination of other groups of pottery that we can assign a 


1 P. 59. 2 Pp. 6of. — 
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couple of oval pointed amphorae to this group (Fig. 29:9, 10). They are provided with a gently 
soft outline and resemble in that respect some of the corresponding vases of Hellenistic I. 

As to the other types of amphorae, a Glazed Painted amphoriskos of local fabric points to 
Greek prototypes. It seems to be a late development and shows a very carinated shape with com- 
paratively large foot and wide neck (Fig. 29:5). 

Another amphora (Fig. 29:6) of Hellenistic Pergamene ware has a general oval shape and an 
angular moulding on the shoulder. The type has connections with jugs of Roman Pergamene 
fabric of the next group. 


Roman 1 Pottery (ig. 30) 


During the Roman periods the ceramic conditions change in many respects. The kitchen and 
cooking wares, the Plain White, and the Coarse Wares constitute the greatest part of the 
pottery. Not being common among ordinary burial gifts, the plain wares have not survived in 
complete specimens other than in exceptional instances. The old Hellenistic ceramic tradition 
to a certain extent comes to an end, the terracotta vases being replaced by new types and wares 
without direct relationship with the old shapes, and by glassware, which represents an increasing 
percentage of the burial gifts. In the Roman periods, too, it is difficult to trace the actual ceramic 
development, as so few vases have survived, and those preserved appear to be rather isolated 
specimens. Only in a few instances are we able to trace a development of types from one period 
to another. 

Of the old Hellenistic wares only the Plain White ware appears in the same way as before. 
The Glazed Ware occurs, but the glaze is no longer a real glaze but a mat slip (black or brown) 
which is used only as a kind of poor decoration. 

As regards technique the Pergamene Ware presents only slight changes but the repertory of 
shapes is quite new, evidently derived from a new sphere of metal vases and to a lesser degree new 
ceramic shapes. To this some odd wares can be added such as Barbotine Ware and a variation of 
this, called! “Thorn” Ware. 


TECHNIQUE 
Glazed Ware 


The Glazed Ware by no means plays the same réle as before. The glaze has lost its lustre and 
appears as a mat slip which varies owing to intentional or unintentional misfiring. In some in- 
stances the glaze is brown or red on the inside of a cup while the outside is black. As a rule the 
glaze never covers the vases completely. 


! After Miss Frances Jones, Tarsus I, pp. 189 f. 
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Roman Pergamene Ware 


This comprises a by no means homogeneous group of pottery. There are several varieties of 
and imitations of genuine Arretine or “Samian” ware like the bowl in the Cyprus Museum 
(Fig. 30:1) and several local varieties which are all grouped together under the heading Roman 
Pergamene Ware. As a rule the clay is red, in some instances brick red and very hard, in other 
varieties softer and more mixed with mica. The paint is thinner and at least in the more advanced 
stages of imitation one can see the brush strokes. 

In general there are two sources of inspiration. First of all the Hellenistic Pergamene Ware 
is continued and many of the shapes of that group are found also among Roman pottery. But 
the great change is certainly more due to the influence of the new imported forms and, as has 
been pointed out above, of metal and to some degree glass ware. The local “Pergamene” Ware 
reflects all this but its most characteristic feature is that it still retains a general Cypriote flavour so 


easily recognized by all cypriologists. 


Barbotine Ware and “Thorn” Ware 


The real Barbotine Ware is exemplified only by one cup in the Cesnola Collection (Fig. 
30:10). The clay is almost white in colour, rather soft and fritty, and covered by a grey or yellow 
slip. The decoration consists of applied relief ornaments in the form of a conventional floral vine 
round the side of the cup. The ware must be counted as an imported ware as it is very rare and has 
no connections with other Cypriote pottery. Some fragments of exactly the same kind of cups 
were found at Tarsus. ! 

The deep barrel-shaped bowls or jars (Fig. 30:11—14) found by McFadden in Tomb 8 at 
Kurion? show a variety of the same ware, although red in colour and with the relief ornaments 
consisting of vertical thorn-like projections on the side (Fig. 30:14). The same ware is known 
also from Tarsus.3 Miss Frances Jones has called it “Thorn” Ware, which is an excellent name 
for it. According to H. Comfort the ware is most likely of Spanish manufacture.‘ 


Samian and Arretine Wares 


As far as I know no complete vases of these wares have survived in Cyprus. There must, how- 
ever, have been a certain quantity of imports of genuine “Samian” and Arretine vases. During 
the time I stayed in Cyprus I remember having picked up small though quite identifiable sherds 
of both “Samian” and Arretine Ware. At least the Arretine Ware must have been of a certain 
importance as it apparently influenced the shape of bowls in the Roman period, and, as will 
be pointed out, there was a general change of shapes in this period, certainly owing to the in- 
fluence of imports. 


1 Op. cit., Fig. 149, 605. 3 Tarsus I, pp. 189 f. 
2 Amer. Journ. Arch. L, 1946, pp. 480 f., Nos. 75—77. ‘ Art Bulletin XXI, 1939, pp. 272 ff. 
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Plain White Ware 


The Plain White Ware, as often has been noticed, retains old shapes. The ware has for cen- 
turies of ceramic history in Cyprus been linked up with a local repertory of shapes. It is thus 
certainly no coincidence that the oval jugs with flat base and the amphorae with pointed base 
are shapes characteristic of this ware. 


SHAPE AND DECORATION 
Bowl (Fig. 30:1—14) 


There are a series of local “Pergamene” Roman bowls which are evidently imitations of 
Arretine bowls (Fig. 30:1, 2). They have the characteristic angular outline with a collar-shaped 
vertical rim. This type occurs in a number of varieties, but its origin is always easily recognized. 

Another type of metal-imitating red bowl is represented in some specimens from Tomb 8 
at Kurion (Fig. 30:7, 8). There are horizontal incised lines below the rim. 

The Barbotine cup of the Cesnola Collection has already been mentioned, as have the “Thorn” 
Ware barrel-shaped deep bowls. 


Jug (Fig. 30:18—22) 


Certainly there must have been many varieties of jugs belonging to this group but only a few 
of them can for stratigraphical or other reasons be ascribed to the Roman I pottery. The Plain 
White jugs found by McFadden (Fig. 30:21, 22) are globular or oval in shape and have a cylindri- 
cal neck and a raised handle from below the rim to the shoulder. They go back to earlier forms, 
although the raised handle is a typical Roman feature. 

The Roman Pergamene jug (Fig. 30:18—20) shows with its angular shoulder-line and raised 
handle a shape characteristic of this period. 


Unguentarium (Fig. 30:15—17) 


The unguentaria are now of a different type from those in the Hellenistic period. The body is 
pear-shaped, the neck cylindrical or somewhat widening towards the annular rim (Fig. 30:15— 
17). There has been some difficulty in determining the origin of the type and some scholars 
seem to believe that this form constitutes the prototype of the well known pear-shaped glass 
bottles.1 This seems to be most unlikely, as the shape is not ceramic but on the other hand can 
easily be obtained in blown glass ware. The most likely explanation of this type of unguentaria is 
therefore that it is derived from glass prototypes. 


Amphora (Fig. 30:23, 24) 


As far as our evidence goes the types of amphorae are now principally restricted to pithoi. 
These are spindle-shaped with pointed base and slightly concave neck. The vertical handles show 
the characteristic raised and angular type known also from the jugs of this group. 


1 Tout, in The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Ninth Prel. Rep., Part II, p. 106. 
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Roman 11 Pottery (ig. 31) 


The evidence for determining the pottery of this group is very narrow and further excavations 
will certainly add much fresh material which may altogether alter our present views. The predo- 
minating wares are still the Plain White and Coarse Wares while there is a small though important 
group of vases of a degenerate “Pergamene’ Ware. The glazed wares seem to have vanished 
entirely and given place to the red Pergamene class. 

As to shapes a certain tendency towards gentle and soft curvilines is noted. To a certain extent 
they may have been influenced by Roman blown glass ware. 


TECHNIQUE 
Pergamene Ware 


Judging by the few specimens which can be assigned to this group, the Roman Pergamene 
II Ware from a technical point of view appears as a degeneration of fine ware of the predecing 
periods. The glossy lustre is no longer present, being replaced by a mere red mat slip, which 
easily comes off. The clay has not the same hard consistency as before and the vases are inferior 
in quality. 

Plain White and Coarse Wares 


The Plain White vases offer great variety as to the clay and the treatment of the surface. In 
some instances the clay is finely silted and the surface smooth and carefully finished. In other in- 
stances the surface is rough and the clay hard and thin, so that it gets the effect of Coarse Ware 
(Fig. 31:14). The cooking pot from Soli (Fig. 31:15) is hard and its clay gritty, as have been the 
cooking pots in Cyprus ever since the Cypro-Archaic period. 


SHAPE AND DECORATION 


Jug (Fig. 31:1—14) 


The Plain White and Coarse jugs (Fig. 31:4—6, 8, 14) are as a rule globular in shape, some 
of them with a somewhat elongated shoulder and a raised handle. — The “Pergamene” jugs 
(Fig. 31:1—3, 7, 913) show two different kinds, one with fusiform shape with angular slightly 
raised handle, the other softly carinated (Fig. 31:9, 10) and provided with a decoration of incised 
bands round the body. 


Cooking Pot (Fig. 31:15—19) 


We are confronted with the same general type of cooking pot as in the previous periods 
since the Cypro-Archaic period, although it is now sometimes provided with only one handle 
(Fig. 31:16, 17) and a distinct base (Fig. 31:17). 
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Roman 111 Pottery (tig. 32) 


To this group an overwhelming part of Plain White and Coarse Ware should be referred. 
The Kitchen and Cooking Wares are very common and dominate the ceramic material. The 
very few of these vases which have survived sufficiently completely for a description of their 
shapes to be possible by no means show the complete repertory of shapes. It has to be pieced 
together by examining a large number of sherds gathered from a few sites. Further excavations 
will certainly add much to and change our present views. 

It is difficult to determine to what extent the old Pergamene Ware is still used. So far the 
Pergamene Ware of the previous period has been traced only in a very degenerate condition. 
The red ware which now appears is of quite a different kind and certainly has a foreign origin 
although its common occurrence indicates that it was manufactured in Cyprus, too. 


TECHNIQUE 


Plain White Ware 


The Plain White pottery, like the Coarse pottery of this group, is very plentiful and a great 
variety of shapes occurs. It seems not to be necessary to make too minute distinctions between 
the various types of Kitchen and Cooking Wares. The amphorae with pointed base and vertical 
handles from neck to shoulder still occur and appear in several varieties of shape. Others are open 
flat bowls, jugs of globular character, etc. 


Late Roman Red Ware 


This Ware is the same as was called Monochrome Red Ware in The Temples of Soli, p. 121 
Although at first glance the Late Roman Red Ware may look like the Roman Pergamene Ware, 
the two should not be confused. The clay is here brick red and as a rule of the same tint as the 
surface and right through. On the surface there is hardly any slip or glaze; it is only washed over, 
and is not lustrous but in a peculiar way half mat, as if covered with wax. The clay is hard and 
extremely well silted. All the pots seem to be wheel-made. A characteristic feature of the vases 
may be mentioned: on the outside, usually near the base, there are some faintly visible traces 
of the potter's hand or fingers in the shape of thin, regular ridges encircling the body, the rest 
of the vase being carefully smoothed by the wash. The rims of the bowls are either vaguely mo- 
delled or moulded with distinct edges and sometimes provided with incised, encircling lines. 
Other decorations occur on the jugs and amphorae in the form of bands of incised hatchings or, 
in some instances, relief ornaments like those of the Sigillata Ware. | 
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SHAPE AND DECORATION 
Bowl (Fig. 32:1, 2) 

Shallow bowls occur with wide, low base-ring, and curved and up-turned sides with plain 
rim (Fig. 32:2). This is one of the varieties. Another, rather simple in shape, has flat base, no 
base-ring, and sides gently rising from the bottom without marked edge. The sides either widen 
upwards or are somewhat contracted towards the rim (Fig. 32:1). All these types occur in the 
Late Roman Red Ware and are sometimes provided with incised decorations. There is also a 
great quantity of sherds of a type of coarse bowls with flat base, straight widening sides, and a 
small handle shaped like a depressed loop placed just on the rim. A later development of the handle 
shows the loop being depressed and elongated so that the handle becomes like a straight flat pin. 
Ata still later stage of development the handle acquires a ridge along the mid-axis of the handle, 
the end of which is protracted to two horns. 


Jug (Fig. 32:3, 4) 

The large jug from a tomb in Idalion (Fig. 32:4) shows a type with many fore-runners in 
Cyprus. It has an almost globular body, narrow slightly concave neck and flat out-turned rim. 
This type seems to have many varieties although not preserved in complete vases. 

Among the jugs there is one specimen of a type which occurs in Cyprus as a foreigner (Fig. 
32:3). It is fusiform in shape and stands on a raised base-ring foot, the sides taper towards the 
plain rim, and it has a vertical handle rather low on the body. This is decorated with applied 
relief ornaments consisting of alternating trees or branches and small animals. This juglet shows 
a high standard of quality and may have been imported. 


Amphora (Fig. 32:5—8) 


Apart from the ordinary Plain White amphorae with pointed base (Fig. 32:8) mentioned 
above, there are some amphorae in Late Roman Red Ware. One type is fusiform and has handles 
from the upper part of the neck to the very slanting shoulder (Fig. 32:6, 7). It is decorated with 
bands of incised hatchings on the shoulder. Another type (Fig. 32:5) has pointed base and a 
decoration related to the former. Certainly there may have been other kinds of amphorae, too, 
although preserved only in undeterminable sherds. 


Chronology and Ceramic Relations 


The groups of pottery described above also constitute, as the terminology indicates, well 
defined chronological groups, the chronology being built up principally on a series of closed 
find groups from tombs or elsewhere, and on stratigraphical excavations, of which the most 
important hitherto published are the following: 
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Kountoura Trachonia, Tombs 1—15 

Tsambres, Tombs 5, 10, 11 A, 15, 16 

Aphendrika, Tombs 33, 36, 37, 46 

Marion, Tombs 1—3, 9, 58, 60, 61 

Amathus, Tombs 1, 16—18, 20, 26 

Kurion, Tomb 8 (McFadden) 

Idalion, Tombs 1—2 

Soli, Theatre and Temple site at Cholades 

Kition, Periods 9—10 

Limassol, Oasis Tomb 1! 

Other important excavations of tomb groups and habitation strata are not yet published but 
they will certainly add much to our knowledge and change our present views in many ways. 
This may apply to the excavations at Vasa, Kurion, and Paphos. 

It must be mentioned here that most valuable help, as the reader will continuously note, has 
been obtained from the material from Tarsus, so admirably examined and published by Miss 
Frances Jones, and from the excavations at Antioch, where the pottery has been worked over 
and published by two so distinguished experts as Prof. Waagé and Prof. Howard Comfort. 
Other valuable information has been obtained from the articles about the Roman pottery in 
Palestine by Prof. Iliffe. Finally it must be emphasized that the initial study in the modern exa- 
mination of the Hellenistic pottery was undertaken by Prof. Homer Thompson in his fundamental 
Two Centuries of Hellenistic Pottery in Hesperia 1934. It is needless to say that without the 
pioneer work of these scholars it would not be possible for the present author to establish a classi- 
fication of the Cypriote pottery from the Hellenistic and Roman epochs. 

Because the closed tomb groups and the stratigraphical evidence are by no means sufficient 
for a firm foundation for the chronology, the groups do not at all cover the whole period from 
325 B.C. to the 4th century, nor are all the different classes and wares represented in these closed 
groups. We badly need more excavations of tombs and strata from the periods concerned. 

As regards the Hellenistic I pottery we are fairly well off, as all the tomb groups from Kountoura 
Trachonia and some of the groups from Marion and Kurion can with great certainty be dated 
to the 3rd century B.C. The Kountoura Trachonia tombs were dated by Ptolemaic coins. 

The evidence for the Marion tomb groups is likewise quite certain, with the exception of 
Tomb 9, which must be re-examined, as the various burials can evidently be ascribed to two 
principal periods; one group belongs to the Hellenistic I period while the other group belongs 
to the Hellenistic II period. The vases of the former group are Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
45, 47, while the rest of the pottery is ascribed to the Hellenistic II period. This can be ascertained 
by means of a careful study of the situation of the various burials in the tomb.? 

Tomb 8 at Kurion, excavated by Mr. G. McFadden, is also of great importance for the chrono- 
logy.? Unfortunately the conditions in the tomb, which has been very carefully examined, 
were too confused to allow a definite result as to the chronology of the different burials. This 
will be discussed in connection with the Roman pottery. 

1 Cf. p. 215, n. I. S Amer. Journ. Arch. L, 1946, pp. 449 ff. 
2 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, pp. 206 ff., Fig. 73:3. 
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HELLENISTIC I PERIOD: 325—150 B.C. 


The fact that a great quantity of the Hellenistic I pottery can be immediately linked up with 
the preceding Cypro-Classic pottery is of great help in tracing the origin of some of the forms. 
In many instances it can also contribute to the question of dating, for the pottery types of the 
Cypro-Classical II period frequently constitute the immediate fore-runners to the earliest Helle- 
nistic pottery and the shapes are often so similar that they can be distinguished as different types 
only after careful study. This is the case with a plate like M. 61. 15 and the series of bowls I. 1.4; 
1.1.6; K.T. 3.7; K.T. 3.16; K.T. 3.3. The corresponding bowls of the Cypro-Classical period 
are found in Swed. Cyp. Exp., 1V:2, Figs. LXVII and LXX. 

It is likewise evident that very close resemblances exist between many of the types of jugs, 
narrow-necked or wide-necked, from the two periods in question. There is no needs refer to all 
instances where it is possible to establish the closest contacts between Cypro-Classical and Helle- 
nistic types of jugs. This is easily seen by a comparison with the jugs in Swed. Cyp. Exp. IV:2, 
Figs. LXINI—LX VIII, LXX. Especially the Hellenistic jugs from the tombs of Marion and Kount- 
oura Trachonia (Figs. 22—24) go back on earlier shapes indigenous in Cyprus and it is symptoma- 
tic that comparatively so few of them are glazed. It is, furthermore, clear that White Painted 
(Polychrome) jugs (Fig. 23:5, 6) very much resemble certain Bichrome VII or White Painted 
VII jugs of the Cypro-Classical period, this not only in general shape but also in technique, the 
pastel colour, etc. In fact the Hellenistic jugs in question are simply a continued development 
of the Cypro-Classical types and it is often difficult to distinguish between them. 

The same can be said of the wide-necked jugs, where a similarity exists between the Cypro- 
Classical and the corresponding Hellenistic wide-necked jugs (Fig. 23:18—23).! The Cypro- 
Classical tradition is here evidently carried on into the Hellenistic period. 

We may proceed to the sack-shaped jugs, a type which can be traced continuously from the 
Cypro-Geometric II period.” Originally the type came from Syria but had long been assimilated 
in Cypriote pottery and occurs extremely frequently. In the Hellenistic age the two different 
types are easily recognized, the jug with pinched rim and sometimes squat body (Fig. 24:8—11) 
and the elongated type with body bobbin-shaped or tapering upwards (Fig. 24:12—19). The 
early stages of the development are demonstrated in all details by Gjerstad® and there is no need 
to look for prototypes to the Hellenistic specimens outside the island. They constitute the last 
specimens of a continuous development. 

The origin of the unguentaria and their relationship to Cypro-Classical types seems to be a 
more complicated question, because the unguentarium is a type which appears not much earlier 
than the beginning of the Hellenistic period. The handle-less vase-type points to a non-Cypriote 
origin. A Syrian origin has been suggested.* There is little to support such a view and besides 
we know very little about unguentaria or their prototypes from Syrian sites. Thompson and 


1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. IV:2, Figs. LXVIII:16—19; LXX: 3 Op. cit., pp. 294 ff. 

20—24. “ Handb. Cesn. Coll., p. 120; THOMPSON (Hesperia III, 1934, 
2 Op. cit., Figs. XVII:24; XXVII:26; XXXIII:16, 17; p. 473). 

XXXVIII:21, 22; XLI:8; XLV:3—10; LII:8; LVI:16, 17; 

LVII:6—10, 12; LXI:20; LXII:10—15; LX VIII:11—15. 
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Miss Jones argue that unguentaria have been found in early Archaic connections in Rhodes! 
and that this excludes an Alexandrian origin, but in all these instances they have come from 
tombs with mixed contents and they can be explained as belonging to a later (Hellenistic) post- 
burial. They are of a pure Hellenistic type. Besides, if the unguentaria have not an Alexandrian 
origin, they may have had an Egyptian one. In Egypt, vases of terracotta or faience of similar 
shape have a very long tradition. We know that they were in use as late as the time when contact 
with Greece was firmly established, as faience vases of Egyptian-Oriental origin were exported 
to Rhodes and other sites? in the sixth century B.C. In the Hellenistic tombs of Alexandria 
quite a number of vases occur very similar to the typologically early types of the fusiform un- 
guentaria.® The variety of types is surprisingly large, a fact which seems to indicate that we are 
in the centre for the manufacture of these vases. In the Egyptian repertory of pottery the fusiform 
bottles look anything but strange. Egypt, in fact, seems to be the most likely centre for their 
origin, until their spread over the Hellenistic area started as a result of the lively trade after Alex- 
ander had conquered Asia and Egypt. It has been pointed out above that the series of fusiform 
unguentaria begins with the small bottles of a type known from Tomb 9 in Marion (Fig. 24:21) 


> and Kurion (Fig. 24:20). Similar bottles already occur in the Cypro-Classical II period, although 


the Kamiros types mentioned above are early Hellenistic types. The type is thus introduced 
into Cyprus towards the end of the fourth century in connection with a wider spreading of the 
type*. Homer Thompson points out that they seem to have begun to reach the Greek world 
regularly in the closing years of the fourth century.® Cyprus is at the beginning of the Hellenistic 
period a part of a vast area over which the fusiform unguentaria were spread. The researches in 
Tarsus show a parallel to the conditions in Cyprus. I intend to return to this interesting subject 
in a special paper. 

Among the types of amphorae some shapes are easily recognized as being derived from types 
well known in Cyprus during earlier periods. But one must be chary of using similarity in shape 
as a dating criterion when dealing with the common Pithos and Kitchen Wares, as their shapes 
persist for long periods. In a few instances, however, it might be possible to determine the types 
as derived from Cypro-Classical forms. It is thus evident that, while some are connected with 
Rhodian and common Hellenistic shapes, amphorae like Kurion 8.64, 65 and Marion 61.3 
go back to types like Swed. Cyp. Exp. IV:2, Fig. LXIX, 9 and 11, although the types, being modi- 
fied, are no longer pure. 

The torpedo-shaped pithos K.T. 8.21 is also of a shape which has a long tradition in Cyprus. 
Gjerstad? has ascertained their earlier history. They “appear in Cyprus from the beginning 
of the Cypro-Archaic I, but are much older in Syria and Palestine, where the same types are 
found before that date, in Early Iron Age I—II, while their predecessors are represented in the 


1 Clara Rhodos Il, p. 147, Fig. 27; IV, p. 66, Fig. 41. Cf. * Swed. Cyp. Exp. 1V:2, Fig. LXIV:14. 
Tarsus I, p. 171, n. 65. 5 Hesperia Ill, 1934, pp. 473 f. 

2 Lindos, Pl. 44, No. 953; SALZMANN, Nécropole de Camiros, © Tarsus I, p. 171. 
Pls. 6 and 7; Perrot & Cuipiez, Hist. de l'art Il, p. 732, Pl. VI. * Swed. Cyp. Exp. IV:2, p. 288. 

3 ApDRIANI, La Neécropole de Moustafa Pacha, Annuaire du 
Musée Gréco-Romain (1933—34 and 1934—35), Figs. 58, 63—65. 
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Bronze Age’. The Hellenistic specimen found in the distant Kountoura Trachonia represents a 
late phase of this development when the type spread also to other parts of the Greek world. 

The lagynoi constitute a fairly closed group of jugs, which has long been a puzzling chapter 
in the history of Hellenistic pottery. In spite of serious attempts to ascertain the centre of origin 
and fixed dates for the chronology, it has hitherto been supposed by scholars that it is not possible 
to arrange a typological series of the manifold of varied shapes. A priori this is a most unlikely 
supposition. The difficulty in arranging the different lagynoi is that they are spread over a vast 
area and comparatively few of them are found in closed groups together with other datable ob- 
jects. The present material from Cyprus, however, offers some fixed points for the chronology 
which indicate the typological series. 

As has been said above, some of the lagynoi can be closely linked up with a series of narrow- 
necked jugs, to some extent found in the same tombs at Kountoura Trachonia. This fixes the date 
of the lagynos K.T. 8.3 at the 3rd century B.C. The conditions in McFadden’s tomb 8 at Kurion 
are similar. Here we have a close contact between some narrow-necked jugs of a character well 
known also from the third century tombs of Kountoura Trachonia. In both instances the types 
of the lagynoi are the same or very similar (Fig. 22:20—22). It therefore seems safe to assume that 
this type constitutes the beginning of the first series. This is confirmed by the conditions on other 
sites, too. At Samaria in Palestine a lagynos very closely resembling! McFadden’s Kurion Tomb 
8.21 and 24 was found in mixed debris under conditions which indicate that it should not be 
dated later than 150 B.C. 

Likewise in Alexandria lagynoi are known to have been found in datable tombs. Thus Adriani 
found parts of a very similar lagynos in Tomb 4 at Mustafa Pasha.? Adriani remarks that the 
majority of the contents of this tomb may be attributed to the third and second century, which 
tallies with the dates given above. This discussion applies to the first series of lagynoi of the 
Hellenistic I period. 

If we proceed to the second series, the chief paneer of which is the carinated body and 
the tall neck tapering upwards, exemplified by Kountoura Trachonia, Tomb 14, No. 1, we have 
a fixed point for the chronology in the fact that the tomb contained a Black Glazed lamp (No. 10) 
of Type 5 a (p. 126), which can be assigned to a date not much earlier than the middle of the 
2nd century B.C. It seems to be impossible to ascertain the predecessors of this type of lagynos 
in earlier pottery in Cyprus or elsewhere. It may have been influenced by metal vases, for which 
the carinated shapes are often typical. As the carinated shape is the most characteristic feature of 
the Hellenistic II pottery in general, it suffices to state that the carinated type of lagynos arises 
shortly before the end of Hellenistic I. Its ae development will be discussed in connection 
with the Hellenistic II period.’ 

The ceramic connections with Greece are very clear in the Hellenistic I period. It must be 
remembered that Cyprus received considerable imports already during the Cypro-Classic period. 


1 REISNER, FISHER & LYON, Harvard Excavations at Samaria dently in accordance with No. 1 which, however, is of a 
I, Fig. 185:14 a; p. 304. different, possibly later, type. 

2 ADRIANI, op. cit., p. 137, Fig. 58:5. It should be noted that 3 Pp. 78 f. 
the neck in the drawing has been reconstructed too tall, evi- 
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This has been dealt with by Gjerstad in Vol. IV:2, pp. 280 f. At the beginning of the Cypro- 
Hellenistic period this continues to a certain degree but is very soon replaced by locally made 
imitations, as is the case all over the East. A Greek-Hellenistic kointe developed in the eastern 
Hellenistic centres. Perhaps it will be possible in the future to distinguish the various local fabrics, 
but at present this cannot be done. For the moment we can only determine the eastern ware as 
different from the imports. 

The Glazed Ware as a whole is altogether under Greek influence and the Greek shapes are 
mostly confined to that ware. The bowls K. 613, 615—617 may be mentioned as being imported 
from Greece and probably the bowls K.T. 10.10 and K.T. 10.28, too, while the bowl So. 574 
is certainly of local fabric. The bowls M. 9.8; I. 1.4 and 6; K.T. 3.3, 7 and 16 are not glazed but 
the shapes indicate imitation of Greek bowls of corresponding Greek shapes of Black Glazed 
Ware. | 

The bowls with incurved lips are known from most Hellenistic sites in the Near East and are 
fairly well fixed in date at the third century onwards. In Athens they occur in Thompson’s 
Group A (c. 300 B.C.—280 B.C.}), and in Olynthos? they have been found in associations which 
indicate a date in the first half of the fourth century. They occur as Attic imports in Samos? 
and in many instances from Alexandria.4 From Tarsus they are reported both as imports of the 
Classical period and as local imitations.® 

All these indicate the first half of the third century as the floruit of the export from Greece 
of these vases, and their local fabrication may have started at the same time. 

The kantharos K.T. 2.11 is certainly of local ware but it goes back to Greek prototypes. Chrono- 
logically it is fixed at the middle of the third century as it was found in a tomb at Kountoura 
Trachonia together with a coin of Ptolemy II. It is Glazed Painted, decorated with a wreath 
of leaves painted in white around body. 

The skyphos in the Cyprus Museum (Fig. 21:20) is related to Thompson’s A 328 although 
the shape shows the characteristic clumsiness of the local ware. It should be compared with Tarsus, 
Nos 83, 84, 86’, which also are of local fabric. The skyphos in the Cesnola Collection (Fig. 21:18) 
shows a different type with horizontal somewhat raised handles. The clusters of grapes are very 
fine in design, which brings it very near the Attic West Slope Ware of Thompson's Group A, 
B and C, which are contemporary with the Hellenistic I pottery. 

The Glazed Painted crater in the Cyprus Museum (Fig. 21:24) has proved to be rather puzzling. 
Apparently the shape is related to the large Greek bell-shaped craters, which, however, are marked 
by a softer outline, and splaying sides and rim. I have found no close counterpart to this shape 
except the specimen mentioned above (p. 58). The painted decoration below the rim, which 
owing to misfiring is rather dark, is of a fine quality, showing that the vase should be referred 
to the Hellenistic I pottery. 

There are not many of the jugs which can be linked directly with Greek pottery. The small 


1 Hesperia Il, 1934, pp. 317 ff., Fig. 4 (Group A14—A23). La necropoli di Sciatbi, Pl. LVI:117, 119 and 122. From Mu- 
2 Olynthus V, Pls. 154—156. stafa Pasha, ADRIANI, op. cit., Fig. 63. 
3 Athen. Mitt. LIV, 1929, p. 43, Fig. 31. ® Tarsus I, Figs. 119:3; 121:50, $1, 64; 122:76, 80. 
4 Exp. Sieglin 11:3, Fig. 158:2. From Sciatbi, Breccia, * Hesperia Ill, 1934, p. 320, Fig. $. 
* Tarsus I, Fig. 123. 
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jug (Fig. 22:3), however, is found already in the Classical period and was exported from Greece 
to the Hellenistic centres during the next period. We thus know it from Alexandria! and Tarsus.? 
The shape and decoration definitely place it among the Hellenistic I pottery, and rather an early 
part of it, as the latticed decoration often connected with the white dots seems to have been in 
vogue during the end of the Classical period. Exports to Cyprus may have begun then, as is 
indicated by the discovery in the tombs of Marion of vases of similar shapes and by the fact 
that lattice ornaments are very common on Cypriote pottery of that period. 

Although the technique and shape of the vases, Fig. 23:5, 6, are Cypriote, the decoration is 
closely connected with a group of vases from Alexandria.* These vases could never have been 
used or been transported a long way and were most likely specially manufactured for burials. 
Probably, therefore, they are of local fabric. 

The hydriae as a rule show close connections with common Hellenistic wares. A couple of 
“Hadra” vases have found their way to Cyprus.4 They are of the same type as those found in the 
tombs of the Alexandrian necropolis. The vases of “Hadra” type are dated by inscriptions to 
the second half of the third century.® 

The small hydriae A. 26. s—7 are because of their glaze of an unusual type. The glaze is evi- 
dently not similar to that found on the vases registered as Roman Imperial Lead Glaze Ware in 
the Tarsus publication.* Fragments of vases of the same kind are, however, found in one of the 
tombs at Mustafa Pasha outside Alexandria’, although these, judging by the carinated shape, 
seem to be somewhat later in date. The vases from the tumulus at Amathus show a softly curved 
outline which tallies well with black glazed pottery in Thompson’s group A—C, and third cen- 
tury vases from the tombs of Alexandria.® 

The general character of the pottery belonging to the group here referred to as Hellenistic I 
indicates that most of the types are derived from vases of the Cypro-Classic period. In many 
instances it is very difficult to determine the change in the pottery from the Classical to the Hel- 
lenistic periods. The actual imports from the Greek region seem to be limited to the earlier part 
of the Hellenistic period, when the direct contact with Greece is continued from the former 
period. Certainly Alexandria played a great réle for Cyprus during this period and many of the 
imports may have come from that region. Very soon, however, the imported wares are replaced 
by unmistakable imitations made locally in Cyprus or some other part of the Hellenistic world 
in the Near East. It is still too early to distinguish the different local centres of fabrication from 
one another. 

During the later part of the period in question the local imitations gradually undergo various 
changes. New shapes and elements of decoration appear. This development of forms results in 
a formal scheme and an artistic mode of expression which can be distinguished as characteristic 
of the Hellenistic II pottery. To a certain degree quite new elements of artistic achievement add 
to this process of modification. 

1 Breccia, op. cit., Pl. XLVI:68—70; Exp. Sieglin 11:3, Pl. 4 Cyp. Mus., Inv. Nos. B 67 and D 715. 


X1:3, all of Hellenistic character. 5 ADRIANI, op. cit., p. 175. 
2 Tarsus I, p. 21, Fig. 119. This might belong to the Classical * Tarsus I, pp. 191 ff. 
period. 7 ADRIANI, op. cit., pp. 66 and 145; Fig. 66. 


3 Exp. Sieglin 11:3, pp. 48 ff, Pl. XVIII. 8 Exp. Sicglin 11:3, p. 10, Fig. 14. 
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HELLENISTIC II PERIOD: 150 B.C.—s0 B.C. 


The old Cypriote pottery types survive in this period to a certain degree but it may be symp- 
tomatic that they are confined to very limited classes which may all be referred to as Kitchen 
Wares. The series of wide-necked jugs, all from the later burial period in Tomb 9 in Marion, 
is easily recognized as carrying on a type which had long been at home in Cyprus. If there is any 
change at all in the shapes one may perhaps point to a certain tendency towards depressed and 
carinated forms. 

The Plain White amphorae, furthermore, still retain much of their old soft outline of the 
previous periods. This, however, is not characteristic only of Cypriote pottery but can be noted 
in corresponding contemporary vases from many Hellenistic centres. 

The lagynoi, the earlier development of which we have traced earlier, constitute an interesting 
series during this period. It is true that only few of them can be fixed chronologically according 
to their find conditions, but on the other hand we know the beginning of the series in the Helle- 
nistic I period. Furthermore, one of the lagynoi, M. 9.9, showing a very characteristic depressed, 
carinated form, belongs to a fairly well dated tomb-group. Besides, the rest of the lagynoi ascribed 
to this group are with great certainty fixed chronologically, as they show such close relationship 
with forms belonging to Thompson's group E. The two different series of lagynoi from Cyprus, 
mentioned above, are exemplified here by typologically clear specimens. The first series corre- 
sponds fairly well with Thompson’s E 70—E 721 while the second one can be compared with 
E 73. Group E is chronologically determined as belonging to roughly the first century B.C. 
Judging by the softer outline, the Cypriote lagynoi of the first series seem to be typologically 
slightly earlier and the possibility thus remains that some of them may be somewhat earlier 
than 100 B.C. 

The connections with Greek pottery are not as clear as in the Hellenistic I period. The most 
typical shapes are found, as before, among the Glazed and Glazed Painted pottery. The drinking 
tumbler M. 9.39, of very thin hard clay, mottled in colour, may have Cypriote bronze or other 
metal prototypes. The ware is apparently an imitation of a metal vase. The shape is later repre- 
sented by the glass cup, found in Tomb 11 at Vouni together with a moulded terracotta lamp 
typical of the first century after Christ and a bronze coin of Maccabean mint 66—70 A.D. The 
find combination of the coin and the glass is important, as the glass is hereby dated to the Roman 
I period. The type persists, however, in later Roman periods. The skyphoi (Fig. 27:15—17) are 
apparently of a type derived from the well known classical shape with softly curved sides. The 
angular, carinated shape is characteristic, as well as the somewhat raised handles. 

As to the plates, the specimen represented by Fig. 27:1 may be compared with Thompson’s 
Type E 62. The two are almost identical, even in decoration, and the Cypriote specimen may, 
therefore, be dated to the first century B.C. The same may be the case with the shallow bowl, 
Fig. 27:2, which has a similar painted decoration more advanced than the corresponding motives 
of Hellenistic I. 

The jugs, Fig. 27:18, 19, both have their predecessors among Greek Classical pottery and the 


1 Hesperia Ill, 1934, Fig. 92. 
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types are well known from other sites of the Hellenistic area. The small jug, Fig. 27:20, seems 

to be of Cypriote origin but the shape should be compared with Thompson, D 20 and E 55.? 
The unguentaria of this period are easily distinguished from those of the Hellenistic I period. 
The tendency towards a solid stemmed foot is more emphasized. The body is shaped like a sphere 
or with a somewhat carinated thickening portion in the middle of the vase. Sometimes the neck 
tapers towards the rim, so that it acquires a conical shape. The “Megarian” and the “Hellenistic 
Pergamene’ vases as a rule show forms which have little in common with the other vases. They 
are similar to the types known from other parts of the Hellenistic world. As the Hellenistic 
Pergamene vases have been thoroughly dealt with by other scholars there is no need to enter 
here upon the question of the origin of this ware. Evidently many vases clearly imitate metal 
shapes. As the number of vases is comparatively small they may be looked upon as import 
in most instances. The moulded technique occurs already in the early Megarian bowls, which 
are of Black Glazed Ware. The later Megarian bowls are contemporary with the Pergamene 
Ware and it is only natural that the later Megarian bowls should be red. Only a few of them 
have been found in Cyprus.® Judging from these the normal decoration consists of a branch 
ornament in relief radiating from the bottom, sometimes alternating with relief animals.4The bowl 
on a moulded foot, Fig. 27:13, may be looked upon as a variety of the ordinary Megarian bowl. 

There are also a few local imitations of Megarian bowls. One of them (Fig. 27:6) has the charac- 
teristic shape but no decoration other than a glaze on the upper part. Possibly the bow], Fig. 27:8, 
should be regarded as being derived from the Megarian type. It is not altogether confined to 
Cyprus, as specimens are known both from Tarsus® and from Antioch. ® 

Certainly bowls of this kind should be classified as Pergamene, and it belongs definitely to the 
red class. A shallow bowl from Marion, Tomb 9, shows a common Hellenistic Pergamene 
shape. No. 36 has a foreign angular outline and a fine moulding on the down-turned rim. The 
type is familiar from most Hellenistic sites of the East e. g. Tarsus, Antioch and Samaria; cf. 
the bowl, Fig. 27:3, found below floor of Temple B at Soli. 

The lagynos Marion 9.9 (Fig. 29:4) is interesting as it shows how a new technique, the red 
Pergamene Ware, is adopted for vases which were usually White Painted. 


ROMAN I PERIOD: 50 B.C.—150 A.D. 


It has been pointed out by several scholars, especially Fred. Waagé and Howard Comfort, 
that the red ware of the early Imperial period to a considerable extent shows quite new shapes. 
This can be accounted for not only by the export of Arretine and other western wares to the 
East but also by the increasing influence of metal vases. Howard Comfort has given the reasons 
for the dating of this change in Antioch, and the dating in Antioch is in this respect valid for 
Cyprus, too. The Arretine imports may have come to the East at the beginning of the first cen- 
tury after Christ and the typical local imitations are therefore contemporary or later in date. 


1 Olynthus V, Pl. 147. 4 Cf. Tarsus I, Pl. 138: 309. 
2 Hesperia Ill, 1934, Figs. 58 and 86. 5 Op. cit., Pl. 137: 293. 
3 Fig. 27:10. * Antioch-on-the-Orontes IV, Fig. 7. 
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In the Cyprus Museum there are some shallow or deep bowls which all represent well known 
shapes of the Roman Pergamene pottery as it appears in the East.! There are many local varieties 
of this ware; in some instances the red glaze is quite thick and lustrous, in other instances it 
appears as a mat paint slipped over the vases. 

The type of bowl found by McFadden in Tomb 8 at Kurion, Fig. 30:7—8, of clean, micaceous, 
brick-coloured clay may be a local variety of the Roman Pergamene ware. 

The jars, Fig. 30:11—14, were also found by McFadden in Kurion, Tomb 8. According to 
Comfort? the ware seems to be of Spanish origin and can be dated to the first half of the first 
century after Christ. Similar vases were found by Miss Frances Jones among the pottery of 
Tarsus, where it is called “Thorn” Ware. Certainly it is related to another kind of Barbotine 
Ware, of which a few pieces were found in Tarsus.4 A complete cup of the same ware belongs 
to the Cesnola Collection (Fig. 30:10) but as far as I know no Cypriote sherds have been found 
in tombs or dated layers. The cup can be dated on the evidence from Tarsus. 

In the Roman I period the unguentaria appear in the form of pear-shaped bottles. No doubt 
this type, which can be glazed or simply plain, usually of red, finely silted clay, should be as- 
sociated with the blown glass bottles of the first century onwards. They have never been found 
in a connection which indicates a date earlier than the beginning of the first century after Christ.5 
The glass bottles are common down to the Antonine period and may occur even later. The 
terracotta bottles represented here (Fig. 30:15—17) come from a later intrusive burial in Tomb 
21 at Amathus®, the date of which cannot be exactly ascertained. They seem, however, to have 
been in use from the Augustan period onwards.” 

Some of the jugs, too, should be linked up with vases and shapes found among the glass ware. 
The common shape of the handles with a raised angle may be a glass form. Otherwise the jugs 
are not very pronounced in shape. The jugs from Kurion® are assigned to this group because 
of their position in the tomb. 

The Rhodian amphorae® are likewise put here on similar grounds. 


ROMAN II PERIOD: 150—250 A.D. 


The Roman ceramic material is still too small to allow it to be grouped in well defined, chrono- 
logically separated parts which show the evolution of the pottery as we have seen it in the Hel- 
lenistic period. There is not sufficient stratigraphical evidence from Cyprus but it can be counted 
as a strong possibility that, after future examinations and more excavations, matters will turn out 
to be very similar to the conditions in Roman Cilicia. It has, therefore, been found practical to 
adopt, as far as the Cypriote material bears them out, the chronology and the periods of Tarsus. 


1 WaacE (Hesperia Il, 1933, pp. 285 ff.); WaacE, in Antioch- 
on-the-Orontes I, pp. 67 ff. 

2 Art Bulletin XXI, 1939, pp. 272 ff. For further references 
and literature see MCFADDEN (Amer. Journ. Arch. L, 1946, 
pp. 480 ff.) 

3 Tarsus I, Pl. 150:617—621. 

“ Op. cit., Fig. 149, Nos. 605—615. 

® Similar glass bottles were found below the Altar 147 in 
Soli (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, p. 501, Nos. 430—36 Pl. CLXXVI:8). 


This altar, as is clearly pointed out by me, is a later addition 
in the temple cella and can not, as McFadden (Amer. Journ. Arch. 
L, 1946, p. 490) seems to think, be dated to the middle of the 
first century B.C. 

© Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. CXLVIII:5 and 8. 

7 Cf. MCFADDEN, op. cit., pp. 477 and 480. 

® Kurion Tomb 8:48 and 49 (Fig. X:20, 21). 

° McFADDEN, op. cit., Fig. 14:57 and 60. 
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Although only a few vases can be referred with certainty to the Antonine period for strati- 
graphical reasons, there are others which can be placed here on account of comparisons with 
vases from non-Cypriote sites. The pottery fragments are difficult to use for fine distinctions. 

No complete bowls can be referred to this group. — Fortunately the mat Roman Pergamene 
jugs from Tombs 17 and 18 at Amathus are dated by a coin of Antoninus Pius! to the Antonine 
period. The tombs are in reality a fixed point in the Roman chronology as one of them also 
contained a fine series of Roman glass. Certainly the jugs discussed here constitute a (degenerate) 
developmental stage of the Pergamene jugs of Roman I. The shape can be derived from earlier 
shapes and the dull mat slip is certainly a degeneration of the fine lustrous glaze of Roman I. 
The tendency to pear-shaped forms seems to be a mark of the Roman II period. 


ROMAN III PERIOD: 250 A.D.— 


For the beginning of this group we have fairly good evidence in Soli. There seems to be a 
considerable change in pottery about the time of the construction of Temple E, which can be 
fixed at about the middle of the third century. Now the monochrome Red Ware appears.? 
It is here called, in accordance with the terminology of Antioch and Tarsus, Late Roman Red 
Ware. But there is no possibility of determining the termination of the period. According to 
the numismatic evidence, the temple site in Soli ceased to be used before the middle of the fourth 
century, but that is the evidence for one site only. 

The Late Roman Red Ware seems to be spread over vast areas of the Mediterranean. It is 
common all over North Africa from Alexandria? to Tunisia*, where the ware is represented 
by interesting vases of high quality and great variety in shapes and decoration. Sherds of the ware 
are found in Tarsus® and Antioch ®as well as in Soli.” A few vases belong to the Cesnola Collection. 

In Soli, only sherds of plates and bowls were found. Characteristic is the soft outline, the sides 
rising gently from the flat bottom. In other instances there is a low base-ring. In the Cyprus 
Museum there is a bowl with a band of incisions. Similar ornaments occur on the fusiform 
amphora, Fig. 32:7, and the amphora with pointed base, Fig. 32:5. The conical jug with a charac- 
teristic base-ring, low handle and relief decorations on the sides, in the Cesnola Collection, is a 
shape noted in Tunisia.® As to the style of the relief decoration of these vases, there is much in 
common with the way some Constantine sculptures are modelled. One may compare it with 
the style of the Constantia sarcophagus in the Vatican. ® AW. 


1 McFADDEN, op. cit., 472 argues that, because of the diffi- 3 Exp. Sieglin 11:3, p. 143. 


culty of reading the coin in detail, the evidence for dating the 4 I have made notes on a greatly varied series of vases from 
Amathus deposits is not unassailable. He is therefore inclined the Musée Bardo. 

to ascribe similar vases to the first century. The coin, however, 5 Tarsus I, Fig. 164. 

can definitely be ascribed to Antoninus Pius so there can be * Antioch-on-the-Orontes IV, pp. 43 ff. 

no arguing about the date of the pottery. Cf. VEssBERG, 7 Soli, pp. 121 ff. Monochrome Ware. 

Notes on the Chronology of the Roman Glass in Cyprus, in Studies 8 Bull. archéol. 1916, Pls. XX VITI—XXX. 

presented to David Moore Robinson, Vol. Il, pp. 163 ff. ® SjOqvist & WEsTHOLM, Zur Zeitbestimmung der Helena- 


2 Soli, p. 145. For a discussion of the date of Temple E, und Constantiasarkophage in Opusc. archaeol. I, 1935, pp. 1 ff.; 
see p. 2, n. 1 above. Pls. VI and VII, 4—6. 


SCULPTURE 


The strong Greek influence on the Cypriote sculpture of the 4th cent. B.C. has been illustrated 
in Vol. IV:2. It is connected with the Philhellenic policy of Euagoras I, which admittedly only 
affected the first quarter of the century. But the period which followed from the death of Euagoras 
(374/3 B.C.) to the intervention of Alexander the Great in the affairs of Cyprus is not likely to 
have involved any change in this Greek cultural influence, although it may have decreased some- 
what in conjunction with the unstable political situation which prevailed in the middle of the 
century. The extant material of 4th century Cypriote sculptures is, however, not very large. 
Many classical sculptures presumably lie buried beneath the wooded mounds covering Salamis. 

The incorporation of Cyprus in Ptolemaic Egypt with its, at first, lively intercourse with 
Greece quite clearly led to a resurgence of sculptural art in the island, which had now become 
an integral part of the Hellenistic art koine. Thus we have fairly abundant material of sculptures 
datable to Hellenistic I (prior to 150 B.C.). In addition to the sculptures from the Swedish ex- 
cavations at Soli! and Mersinaki?, the Cyprus Museum material from Ohnefalsch-Richter’s 
excavations at Voni® and the sculptures from Arsos‘ are particularly interesting. Myres’ excava- 
tions at Leukoniko® yielded Hellenistic material, and various sporadic acquisitions have from time 
to time enriched the collections of the Cyprus Museum with Hellenistic and Roman sculpture. 
Other valuable material exists in the Metropolitan Museum® and in the British Museum.’ 

It seems possible on both archaeological and historical grounds to classify the Hellenistic and 
Roman sculpture of Cyprus into five periods: : 


Hellenistic I (325—150 B.C.) 
Hellenistic II (150—50 B.C.) 
Roman I (50 B.C.—150 A.D.) 
Roman II (150—250 A.D.) 
Roman III (from about 250 A.D.). 
1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, pp. 494 ff., $20 ff.; WestHoLm, The 4 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, pp. 583 ff. 
Temples of Soli, pp. 99 ff., 125 ff., 184 ff. 5 Ann. Brit. School Athens XLI, 1946, pp. 53 ff. 
2 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, pp. 340 ff. * Cesnoia, Atlas, I; Handb. Cesn. Coll., pp. 123 ff. 
3 Published in OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, Kypros, see especially = 7 Brit. Mus. Cat., Sculpt. 1:2. 


Pls. XL—XLII, CCXV. 
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The dates marking the divisions of the periods are naturally very roughly approximate. The 
reader will also find that the Hellenistic II period is of a rather theoretical nature, since there is 
very little material that can with certainty be ascribed to this period. But even if the attribution to 
it of part of the material in question must still remain hypothetical, this division is supported 
by extremely reliable historical and art-historical data. 


Stone Sculptures 


THE HELLENISTIC AGE 


Some Important Types of Draped Statues 


During the early part of the Hellenistic Age, from the death of Alexander to the middle of 
the’ 3rd century, Athens maintained to some extent her position as an important art centre. 
Through some few works of fairly certain date, primarily Polyeuktos’ statue of Demosthenes 
and Chairestratos’ statue of Themis!, we are acquainted with the Attic sculptural style of that 
period. The direct observation of nature that characterizes Lysippos’ art still lived on, it is true, 
especially in the portrait, but the period has a more academic imprint, which seems like a reaction 
against the soft forms and sensitive treatment of the previous century. Both the Themis and the 
Demosthenes exhibit an extremely close structure and a simple, erect pose, which is entirely dif- 
ferent from the 4th century's characteristic, softly swung contour and altogether more exuberant 
style. For this period we have, unfortunately, no tomb reliefs, such as those which during the classical 
period enable us to follow the sculptural development decade by decade without too many gaps inthe 
series. This entire form of art was forbidden by the sumptuary law enacted in 321 B.C. by Demet- 
rios of Phaleron, and in consequence several Athenian sculptors were compelled to seek new 
spheres of activity. 

Some of them undoubtedly found refuge in Alexandria, where, as Pfuhl has shown’, a flou- 
rishing sepulchral relief art of purely Attic origin began to evolve at the beginning of the 3rd 
century. The early sepulchral art in Alexandria thus constitutes a well-documented Attic element 
in Alexandria's art which even in other respects is as well clearly turned towards Athens.* From 
294 B.C. Cyprus belonged to the Ptolemaic Kingdom, and when studying the Hellenistic sculpture 
of Cyprus we have thus to expect as strong an Attic influence on the Cypriote sculpture as on that 
found in Alexandria, particularly under the first two Ptolemies.® This is all the more natural in 
the case of Cyprus as its Attic connections had been very active throughout the entire 4th cent. 
B.C. 

A grave sculpture found in the dromos of a tomb at Marion lies on the borderline between 

1 BRUNN & BRUCKMANN, Denkmdler griechischer und rémischer * PFUHL, Alexandrinische Grabreliefs, in Athen. Mitt. XXVI, 
Skulptur, Pl. 476. Kunstgesch. in Bildern, 344,1.Cf. ZsCHIETZSCH- 1901, pp. 258 ff. 

MANN, Die hellenistische und romische Kunst, p. 60. 4 LAWRENCE, Greek Sculpture in Ptolemaic Egypt, in Journ. 


2 Cf. KRAHMER, Stilphasen der hellenistischen Plastik, in Rom. Egypt. Arch. XI, 1925, pp. 179 ff. 
Mitt. XXXVIII/XXXIX, 1923/24, pp. 154 ff. 5 LAWRENCE, op. cit., pp. 181 ff. 
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Classical and Hellenistic times, Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. CLXI:5. It is of Cypriote limestone, and 
represents a seated woman, at whose side stands a female attendant holding a casket. The group, 
which is 55.5 cm. high, is entirely sculptured in the round but is in its motif closely allied to the 
4th century Attic tomb reliefs, where it, as it were, represents a final phase in the historical devel- 
opment. For the Attic tomb reliefs are characterized by a constantly increasing projection of the 
figures from the background, a process which culminates during the final phase of this produc- 
tivity. 

A tomb relief in the British Museum (PI.1I), found at Tremithusa near Arsos?, provides valuable 
evidence of the strength of the Attic influence during the early decades of the 3rd century. It 
is a grave stele of aedicula type with three figures, a woman and two men, modelled in high 
relief. The woman is wearing a finely pleated, high-girdled chiton and a mantle, which is drawn 
over her head. She is grasping the arm of the central figure in the group, a man wearing a wreath 
and dressed in a short-sleeved chiton and a mantle draped in the Demosthenes manner, i.e. it is 
drawn straight across the waist and a vertical fold falls down from the left shoulder forming a 
right angle with the part at the waist (in the following called “right-angled draping”). The male 
figure at the right, whose hand is placed on the shoulder of the central figure, hardly differs 
from the latter in facial type and attributes. His wreath includes pine-cones and a bunch of berries 
(grapes?) and, like the female figure, he turns to the centre. The drapery of this figure is executed 
more sketchily than that of the other two, and his large, clumsily modelled ears give us an idea 
of the sculptor’s lack of skill. The figures, which perhaps represent a mother with her two sons or 
possibly a married couple with their son — the conventionally youthful type of the central figure 
need not prevent his representing the father — are preserved to a short distance below the waist. 
Here the stone is broken off and its original size is uncertain. The figures may, perhaps, not have 
been larger than they are on the extant portion. Apart from the character of the monument, 
which is of course unthinkable without Attic influence, the separate figures also seem to me to 
give a clear indication of Attic prototypes. Compare the head of the female figure with, for in- 
stance, the woman on Korallion’s grave stele in Athens, Diepolder, Attische Grabreliefs 45:2 — 
in both cases heads of conventional 4th century type but with a slightly individualized touch, 
produced above all by accentuation of the jaws — and also her finely pleated, high-girdled co- 
stume, which has a good parallel in Chairestratos’ statue of Themis. The identical, right-angled 
arrangement of the drapery is in itself an important reason for attributing the male figure in the 
centre to the same time as Polyeuktos’ statue of Demosthenes. His simple, erect and as it were 
closed and compressed pose also reveals him as a work of the same period. 

The relief from Tremithusa, which is unusually clear in style, and which was in all probability 
executed in Cyprus, makes a suitable starting-point for a grouping of the early Hellenistic Cypriote 
sculpture. The drapery motif is particularly interesting and to begin with will form the basis of 
our grouping. The material, unless otherwise stated, is Cypriote limestone. 

Group A. Draped male statues with right-angled draping and a rather narrow — thin or 
faintly marked — roll at waist. To this group belong: 


1 DiepoiDer, Die attischen Grabreliefs, Pls. 47 ff.; cf. pp. 51 ff. 2 Brit. Mus. Cat., Sculpt. 1:2, C 431. 
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Statue of elderly man from Voni. 
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Pl. IV 


Female head from Arsos. 
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. Cesnola, Atlas I, Pl. CXXVII:921. Bearded man. 

. Cyp. Mus. E 513 (Pl. If:1, 2). Young man with lustral spray. From Voni. 

. Brit. Mus. Cat., Sculpt. 1:2, C 173. Young man with lustral spray. From Idalion. 

. Cyp. Mus. E 514 (Pl. 11:3, 4). Elderly man. From Voni. The drapery motif varies somewhat 
here. The normally vertical end of the mantle is arranged obliquely and covers almost half the 
chest. The right hand grasps the mantle while the left hand hangs downwards (and once pro- 
bably held a lustral spray). 

5. Brit. Mus. Cat., Sculpt. 1:2, C198. A young man with the same position of tlie arms and almost 
the same drapery as in No. 4. The vertical end of the mantle covers more than half the chest. 
Two fragments of statues from Soli belong to this group: So. 339 and So. 410+411 (Swed. 
Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLVI:1, 4). 

Group B. Draped female statues with a high-girdled, finely pleated chiton; mantle over the 
left arm, leaving the upper part of the body free. This group is allied to Chairestratos’ Themis 
from Rhamnus. 

1. Cyp. Mus. E 463 (Pl. Ill). Statuette of a girl. From Vitsada. 

2. Cyp. Mus. E. 516. Statue of a woman. From Voni (or Vitsada). 

3. So. 439 (Cyp. Mus.; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXII:1—3). Statuette of a woman. 

4. Cyp. Mus. E 509. Statuette of girl. From Paphos. This statuette cannot without reservation 
be associated with Nos. 1 and 2. It has no mantle, but has a high-girdled, finely pleated chiton 
with overfold. 

A study of the faces in these two groups of sculpture gives a strong impression that a new era 
has dawned. They are — without being in the first rank — good exponents of the sober, fresh 
realism that characterizes the early decades of the 3rd century. There are attempts at exuberant 
characterization in the statue of an elderly man from Voni (PI. II: 3, 4) and in the soft, round face 
of the girl of the Vitsada statuette (PI. III). But the prevailing style tends to be more clear-cut and 
conventionalized, with something of the bloodless linearization that often characterizes Cypriote 
sculpture. The statue from Voni (Pl. If: 1,2) and the two men on the Tremithusa relief are 
examples of this, and also the woman on the same relief. 

Her features with their purity of line remind one of a work belonging to the finest products of 
Early Hellenistic Cypriote sculpture, viz. the exquisite head from Arsos in the Cyprus Museum, 
Pl. IV. This noble head is a magnificent example of Cypriote sculpture when at its best. The head 
is executed in a local Cypriote limestone, and thus there is no doubt about its Cypriote provenance. 
Like the woman on the relief, this head is naturally greatly dependent upon 4th century Attic 
prototypes. But it has a very strong individuality, which is especially apparent in the personal 
traits of the mouth with its broad, projecting upper lip and the deep, slightly drooping corners — 
note the resemblance between this mouth and that of the female figure on the relief in the British 
Museum. I think that the head from Arsos belongs to the same period as the relief, and that we 
can thus with comparative confidence attribute this head to the first half of the 3rd century. It 
undoubtedly marks one of the highest levels in the sculptural history of Cyprus. Its refined effect 


hm wWDN -& 


1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, p. 591, Pls. CKCIV, CXCV. 
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is due to the contrast existing between its slightly stylized beauty of line and the personal 
strength of will it radiates. It is quite certainly a portrait. 

Another remarkable work in the Cyprus Museum, statue E 511 (see Pl. V), comes close to the 
male statues in Group A. 

This statue represents a young man with long, curly hair and a laurel wreath on his brow. He 
holds a scroll in his left hand and carries an eagle upon his left arm. In his right hand he holds 
a lustral spray. He supports his left elbow upon a column. There is a row of bore-holes in the 
curls framing the face. I assume that some hair ornaments were once attached by means of these 
holes. Otherwise there are no bore-holes in the hair. The statue was found at Voni, cf. Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, Kypros, die Bibel und Homer Pl]. XL:1, Text pp. 339 £., and should no doubt be inter- 
preted as that of a god, a combination of Apollon and Zeus. The youthful type is that of Apollon, 
the lustral spray indicating his character of purification god. The eagle, however, belongs to 
Zeus, the scroll perhaps to Apollon in his capacity as god of manticism and of poetry. His character 
of sun-god has, I think, been specially indicated by the gleaming metal ornaments that were 
once undoubtedly fixed among the curls round the face, framing this like the aureole of Helios. 
A similar statuary type from Voni is published in Ohnefalsch-Richter, op. cit., Pl. XLII:1—2. 
There are two statues, one of which only has the head remaining: a wreathed youth with long 
corkscrew curls (Pl. XLII:1). He supports his left arm against a pillar and holds a fawn upon his 
arm. The fragment (Pl. XLII:2), which has the same attribute, has the same mantle drapery as 
Group A. This, however, is not the case in the statue with the eagle (our Pl. V), where the mantle 
is only draped over the lower part of the body and has a heavy roll at the waist. The method of 
draping the mantle with a conspicuously thick roll at the waist is a later feature, which we 
find in a chronologically important connection inter alia in the great frieze at Pergamon. 
There is thus good reason to assume that this group of statues from Voni, so interesting from the 
standpoint of the history of religion, is later than Groups A and B. In the following group of 
statues this costume detail has a still more striking treatment: 


Group C. Male statues (statuettes) in chiton and mantle, the latter draped over the left shoulder 
and drawn across the waist in a very thick roll. 


1. Cyp. Coll. Stockholm Me. 669-+1043 (Pls. VI; VII:2, 3; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CXLII:6,7). 

2. Cyp. Coll. Stockholm Me. 705-+-723 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CXLII:8). 

3. Other and more degenerate members of the same group are Me. 695-+739 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. 
Il, Pl. CXLIII:2) and Me. 658. 


In the first-mentioned work of this group this costume detail has been given its most manneris- 
tic treatment. The mass of folds lies like a life-belt round the man’s waist. His fleshy, structureless 
face resembles in a striking manner the facial type displayed on the Ptolemaic coin-types from 
the middle of the third century to and including the first two decades of the 2nd century, i.e. 
the type belonging to Euergetes, Philopator and Epiphanes (cf. Pl. VII). 

The groups of male statues hitherto mentioned have in respect of their mantle drapery been 
mainly linked up with the male figures on the relief from Tremithusa, which formed our starting- 
point. The very frequent type of Hellenistic statue, in which the mantle is draped over both 
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Statue of a god from Voni. 
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Coin of Ptolemy III. 
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Head of male statuette from Mersinaki. 
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Statue of youth from Mersinaki. 
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shoulders and forms a sinus across the chest is, however, also found in Cyprus. The following 

group comprises some examples of this type: 

Group D. Draped male statues with sinus draping. 

I. Cyp. Coll. Stockholm Me. 616-+-1039 (Pl. VIII; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, pp. 352, 383, 396; Vessberg, 
The Youth from Mersinaki, in Opusc. archaeol. IV, 1946, pp. 157 ff.). Statue of a youth wearing 
chiton and mantle, holding his right arm in front of his breast in the sinus of the mantle. 

2. Cyp. Mus. E 488. Statuette of an elderly man with band-shaped diadem. 

3. Cesnola, Atlas I, P]. CXXV:998. Statue of youth holding a round object in his outstretched 
hand. 

4. Cyp. Mus. E 466. Statuette of a boy (youth) with a broad face framed by thick hair. He holds 
a ball (globe) or apple in his left hand. The drapery of this statue has more folds than that of 
No. 1, the sculpture is flatter and less plastic (Pl. XI:3,4). 

It looks as though this type of draped statue might have been less common in Cyprus, but 
this can naturally be due to the fact that the extant material is so incomplete. I have previously 
dealt with the interesting statue from Mersinaki and specially stressed its exuberant plasticity 
and the pathetic, emotional style of the face.1 Its date lies somewhere between 250 and 150; it 
clearly belongs to the Pergamene period of the Hellenistic Age. The statuette E 488 in the Cyprus 
Museum is an instance of the same pathetic, exuberant style. Some statuettes from the same find 
spot as the Jarge statue from Mersinaki exhibit the same drapery motif as the latter and also have 
a remarkably large protruding stomach (Me. 609, 612 and 1065; No. 609 is reproduced in Swed. 
Cyp. Exp. III, Pl. CXLI:3). No. 4, the statuette of a boy, differs very decidedly from Nos. 
I—2, as has already been indicated. The mantle with its accumulation of very unplastic folds 
here conceals the body instead of accentuating it. The pose is straight and erect, the face entirely 
without pathos. It is a work from a different epoch, showing the stiffness of structure and the 
linearization of the drapery treatment which so often characterize Late Hellenism and the Early 
Roman Empire. The statue of a youth from Epidauros in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek is a com- 
parable work.? 

If we now continue with our grouping of the Hellenistic Cypriote sculpture it seems natural 
to include here a group of draped female statues exhibiting, like Group D, a late classical tradition 
in the drapery motif. _ 

Group E. Draped female statues with the mantle drawn over the head and with the right 
arm placed obliquely across the breast (almost as in the “Small Herculanean”). 

1. Cesnola, Atlas 1, Pl. CX VII, 855 (Pl. [X:3). Female draped figure, statue. 

2. Cesnola, Atlas I, Pl. CXXXIV, 990. Female draped figure, statuette. 

3. Cyp. Mus. E 524 (1935). Group consisting of a woman and a little girl (Pl. XI:5). 

Other examples of the same group are Cesnola, Atlas I, Pl. CKXXIV, 991; Brit. Mus. Cat. 

Sculpt. 1, C 362—365; one was kept in 1948 in the Cypriote room in the Museum of Anti- 
quities, Istanbul. 

All these statues are characterized by a stiff, pillar-like pose and a remarkably unplastic treatment 


1 Opusc. archaeol. IV, 1946, pp. 160 f. 2 VESSBERG, op. cit., Fig. 3. POULSEN, Ny Carlsberg Glypto- 
tek, Katalog over antike Skulpturer No. 462. 
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of the folds. On the statue in the Cesnala Collection (No. 1 in the group) the folds are merely 
indicated as sharp lines in the block. This, as already emphasized, is a feature characteristic of 
the Late Hellenistic Age. In his Stehende weibliche Gewandstatuen (pp. 76 ff.) R. Horn gives in 
his discussion of draped statues after 130 B.C. important material for comparison with our 
group; cf. particularly Pl. 39. There it is a question of statues which Horn, certainly correctly, 
dates to the Ist century B.C. 


Types of Deities 


There is a rich flora of Cypriote statuary portraying deities, even disregarding the many cases 
in which: it is difficult to draw the line between ordinary votive sculptures which have certain 
divine attributes and true representations of deities. Certain new types emerged during the 
Hellenistic Age. 

A statue of Aphrodite in the hieesopolins Museum (PI. ‘IX:1) has been described in detail 
by Cesnola and Myres (Cesnola, Atlas I, Pl. CVII:695; Handb. Cesn. Coll., 1405). The statue, which 
is broken just below the knees, portrays the goddess in a girdled chiton with crescent-shaped over- 
fold and a mantle which covers the back and the lower part of the body and is drawn over the left 
arm. She wears a high diadem decorated with naked Astarte figures and on her left arm she bears 
a winged Eros, which is unfortunately very fragmentary. This genre-like arrangement points to 
a relatively late date, but the drapery motif would not seem to preclude a dating to the 4th 
century. At all events it is not likely to be Jater than the 3rd century. 

A group of more or less fragmentary marble statues and statuettes from Soli represents the 
goddess naked. These include a softly worked torso of a statuette (So. 447)1, the lower part of a 
statue with drapery round the legs (So. 304), a somewhat fragmentary statuette of the same type 
as the sandal-loosing Aphrodite, and a statue in the Cyprus Museum, which was discovered 
as early as 1901 by a farmer at Soli*. The motif of Aphrodite loosening her sandal occurs very 
frequently in the terracotta models at Priene®. It would be difficult to give an exact date. The 
slurred, fluid treatment of the face in the Cypriote statuette is very reminiscent of the small 
girl’s head from Mersinaki discussed in the following (pp. 91 f.). The above-mentioned statue of 
Aphrodite, which has long been in the Cyprus Museum,-has the hair caught up in a high knot 
over the brow. It encloses the face in heavy waves and falls in thick locks down on to the shoulders. 
The posture of the body recalls, as is pointed out in Dikaios’ Guide, that of the Aphrodite from 
Kyrene and the surface is highly polished. The rendering’ of the flesh is otherwise distinguished 
by a certain aridity and the torso is only slightly worked, as is particularly apparent in profile. 
The dressing of the hair with the high knot above the forehead suggests the last century B.C.°® 
Puntelli on both thigh-bones show that the goddess once had attributes, as Dikaios assumes; 
possibly she had a dolphin and drapery on one side and an Eros on the other. 

Representations of Artemis appear to have been common. She is portrayed in a standing 


1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLI:4—s. * Dikatos, A Guide to the Cyprus Museum (rev. ed.), pp. 110 f. 
2 WESTHOLM, Soli, Pl. XXXII:1—2; cf. p. 206 foot-note 5 WIEGAND & SCHRADER, Priene, p. 336. 
126. W. thinks that it is Roman. * VESSBERG, Studien zur Kunstgeschichte der romischen Repu- 


3 Swed. Cyp. Exp. lll, Pl. CLIV:1—3. blik, pp. 246 ff. 
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Group of female draped figure and little girl. 
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posture, clothed in a high-girdled chiton, with a quiver on her back and a fawn at her right side 
(Cesnola, Atlas I, P]. CX VIII: 849, 850, 851, 854; Brit. Mus. Cat., Sculpt. 1:2, C 370, 371). Slight 
variations of the motif occur: in her left hand she sometimes holds a round object (e.g. Cesnola 
No. 849) or a bow (e.g. Cesnola No. 850) or has her left arm wrapped in the mantle, and resting 
against the hip (Cesnola No. 854). A statuette, Cesnola, Atlas I, Pl. CXVII: 848, gives another 
variation of this standing Artemis type: here she carries a Jamb on her left arm and has no animal 
at her right side. In other respects the motif is, however, identical with the one first mentioned. 
A special type is represented by, inter alia, two statuettes in the Metropolitan Museum (Cesnola, 
Atlas I, Pl. CXVII: 852, 853, here Pl. [X:2). There the goddess leans with her left arm against a 
pillar, supports herself on her right leg, and bends the left one in front — this somewhat manneristic 
crossing of the legs is not uncommon in the Pergamene stylistic repertoire.1 Here the fawn stands 
to the right of the goddess, who strokes its nose with her right hand. 

The representations of Artemis hitherto mentioned are stereotyped repetitions (copies) of 
originals, of which they can only give a poor conception. But in the soil of Cyprus has been 
preserved a representation of Artemis that is among the most remarkable works in the sculpture 
of the Hellenistic Age; I refer to the Artemis statuette from Kition, at present in the Kunst- 
historisches Museum in Vienna (Pl. X).? 2 

The statuette, which is 80 cm. high and of marble, was found by chance in 1880 by a workman 
in a garden at Larnaka. First it came to an art-dealer’s shop in Paris and a few years later to Vienna. 
Ohnefalsch-Richter made excavations at the site and was able to state “dass die Statuette in einem 
grossen, mit Stuck und Fresken bekleideten Gebiude gestanden hat, vielleicht einem Palaste der 
ersten ptolemiischen Kénige”. Adjacent to this building was a gymnasion, where a votive 
inscription from the time of Euergetes was discovered. The goddess stands supported on the right 
leg with the left one bent, with a strongly swung right hip. She raises her right arm (the hand, 
now lost, may possibly have held a torch), and leans her left on an Artemis idol in Archaic style 
(the so-called Spes type, holding a fold of the costume with the left hand and a flower with the 
right, which she presses to her breast; polos on the head). The chiton is confined by a high girdle 
and a part of the mantle lies over the left shoulder and passes in a large twisted roll obliquely across 
the stomach and over the Jeft arm. The statue has retained some of its polychromy. 

The Artemis statuette from Kition exhibits many features that are important and characteristic 
from the standpoint of chronological determination: the strongly swung outline, the thick roll 
of mantle and the combination with the archaizing idol. The work cannot very well be dated 
prior to 150 B.C., but I shall have reason to discuss this question further below. Ohnefalsch- 
Richter’s above cited observations when excavating the site where Artemis was found, are of 
no importance for the dating. His opinion that the statuette belongs to the 4th century is under- 
standable for his time, but of course quite impossible. 7 | 

Two Hellenistic Kybele types were uncovered during the Swedish excavations at Soli, So. 446 
and 418. The former’, a statuette of soft limestone 50 cm. high, portrays the goddess enthroned, 
holding a large tympanon in her left hand and flanked by two realistically modelled lions. When 


1 Altertiimer von Pergamon VII:2, p. 197, no. 209. Cf. Horn, ? OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, Kypros, pp. 318 ff. 
Stehende weibliche Gewandstatuen, p. 877. 3 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLVIII:6; pp. 502 and 525, cf. p. 396. 
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the statuette was discovered it had no head and was unfortunately damaged beyond repair. 
The draping of the high-girdled chiton and of the mantle across the knees seems to have been 
executed very faithfully, and a comparatively early dating appears probable. The other Kybele 
type (So. 418)? represents the goddess standing with a tympanon in her left hand and flanked by 
two seated lions. This statuette is 37.5 cm. high and is also unfortunately without head. It is 
referred by Westholm to Style I B at Soli, which means that it is prior to Temple B at Soli or 
roughly between 250 and 50 B.C. 

A newly-created type of male deity has already been mentioned, the remarkable Zeus-Apollon 
from Voni (Pl. V). 

Representations of Pan were probably common. A collection of statuettes in the Cesnola 
Collection gives us an idea of them.” They show a youthful type with long hair and sharppointed 
animals’ ears, short goats’ horns on the top of the head and a shepherd’s skin or mantle over 
the shoulders, fastened on the chest. They hold a syrinx in their left hand. All the Pan statuettes 
in the Cesnola Collection are very summarily worked. A head in the Cyprus Collections in 
Stockholm (PI. XI:2) is of quite good quality.? It has none of the faunal or satyric traits that other- 
wise frequently characterize the portraits of Pan, but is of a soft, purely feminine type. It is hardly 
possible to give an exact date for these representations of Pan. However, they are certainly likely 
to belong to Hellenistic and not to Roman times, when the animal] traits became increasingly 
accentuated in the representations of Pan. 

The Hellenistic sculptures found in Cyprus consist, broadly speaking, of three kinds: those 
that can be termed primary or prototypes, single works of Greek artists — and certainly also 
of Cypriotes schooled in the Greek manner — and those that are mass-produced Cypriote votive 
sculptures, often deplorable series of poor quality but all of course ultimately dependent on 
Hellenistic prototypes from the great centres of art all round. The Artemis statuette from Kition 
is one of the few examples of the first kind. There are also works that are so to speak intermediate 
between these two groups — works of high quality in which the Greek character has a distinctive 
Cypriote tone. One such is the beautiful head from Arsos discussed above (PI. IV). 


Other Free Sculpture 


We have hitherto studied the Hellenistic sculpture in Cyprus from two special aspects: the 
draped statues and the representations of deities. If we now proceed to a general grouping of 
the remaining material, which mainly comprises heads, we are confronted with many difficulties. 
The Hellenistic sculpture in Cyprus cannot be fitted into any systematic classification. It is not 
sufficiently homogeneous and independent to form basis of any typological series of development. 
Such, I believe, can only be built up in the case of purely local material. During Hellenistic I, 
however, the Ptolemaic coin-types are quite a valuable source of help and have indeed been 
utilized as such, especially by Pryce in his catalogue of the Cypriote sculpture in the British Museum 
and by Westholm. 


1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXI: s—6; cf. pp. $00, 526 f. 2 Acc. No. 904. Limestone. H. 17.5. Purchased in 1952. 
. ® Cesnora, Atlas I, Pl. CXIX. 
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Something of the dynamic energy of the age of the Diadochi is apparent in a colossal head 
(Pl. XII; No.C 177 in the British Museum) which Pryce, in his catalogue, identifies as Demetrios 
Poliorketes. Naturally it is quite impossible to verify this identification — Pryce makes use of the 
cointypes, as Westholm rightly points out?, in a far too uncritical and categorical manner for pure 
determinations of persons. But stylistically it is undoubtedly correct, and the large size lends 
some support to the accuracy of the actual identification. The strongly built face with the power- 
ful jaws, the half-open mouth with its beautifully modelled lips and the thick crown of hair 
wreathing the forehead have preserved something of the temperament which appears in the coin- 
types of Demetrios and also the portraits of the first two Ptolemies.? In free sculpture the Pyrrhos 
herm in Naples® is a comparable work. Another Cypriote head in the British Museum, No. C 
183, comes stylistically close to No. C 177. A good specimen of the contemporary female portraiture 
is represented by a head from Soli, So. 425, Swed. Cyp. Exp. IH, Pl. CL. 

The typically fleshy, sometimes almost swollen form characterizing the coin-types of Ptolemy 
Ill, [V and V4, the period approximately from 250 to 180, is found in many Cypriote votive 
heads which presumably belong to this time. A work of this kind, the British Museum statue 
C 173, has already been dealt with in connection with the drapery motifs. It is compared by 
Pryce with the portraits of Poliorketes but in reality exhibits a most striking resemblance to the 
coin-types of Euergetes. The male statues from Voni (E 513 and E 514 in the Cyprus Museum), 
to which reference has already been made, and some of the heads from Arsos in the same Museum, 
ie. those assigned by Westholm to Style [X5, also belong to this period. The works hitherto 
mentioned display a certain firmness. A “swollen”, as it were disintegrated type is encountered 
in large numbers of very simple votive heads; cf. particularly heads C 184—188 in the British 
Museum. To the same type also belong the above-mentioned statuettes from Mersinaki in the 
Cyprus Collections in Stockholm (Me. 705+723, 669-+1043, 695-+739 and 658, cf. p. 86). 
The Metr. Mus. Inv. No. 1201 should also be cited in this connection. A characteristic specimen 
of this period, perhaps earlier than the Mersinaki sculptures above mentioned, is the female 
head No. 438 from Soli, Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pls. CLII—CLII. 

With works of the latter kind we find ourselves at a stage which may be called the Pergamene 
period. We can maintain that the sculpture of Cyprus is not unaffected by the Pergamené style. 
The statue of the youth from Mersinaki in the Cyprus Collections in Stockholm reveals, as I 
have earlier pointed out®, strong points of contact with Pergamene art, as evidenced by the 
great emphasis given to the plastic treatment and the pathetic, dreamy face. A closely related 
work from Cyprus is the head of a woman in the Altes Museum? (PI. XI:1), full of intense tem- 
perament and romantic pathos. It lies quite clearly within the Pergamene stylistic sphere and here, 
in contrast to the above-mentioned statue from Mersinaki, no specifically Cypriote traits can be 
detected. A charming little girl’s head from Mersinaki, Me. 676, has the soft, almost veiled render 


1 Soli, p. 190. 5 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, pp. 92 ff. 
2 Cf. IMHOOF-BLUMER, Portratkopfe auf antiken Miinzen * P. 87; cf. Opusc. archaeol. IV, 1946, p. 161. 
hellenischer und hellenisierter Volker, Pls. 1:4 and VIII:1—2. 7 Kurze Beschreibung der antiken Skulpturen im Alten Museum, 


3? Hexer, Die Bildniskunst der Griechen und Romer, 71 b. 617, Pl. 54 b. 
“ Svoronos, Ta voulopata tod xpatoug tov IItodkcualav 
III; IMHOOF-BLUMER, op. cit., Pl. VIII: 4—11. 
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ing of forms that can be seen in Pergamene sculpture?. She has the same mode of dressing the hair 
as one of the female heads from Arsos of Style [X: a plait from the forehead to the nape of the 
neck and from this the hair combed in waves to the sides.? 

The head of Alexander from Soli seems to me to be closer in style to the baroque-like, pathetic 
version, represented for instance by the head of Alexander in the Museo Capitolino?, than to 
the early version, which is preserved in the Azara herm.4 Among the simpler votive sculptures 
we find examples of an exaggerated style, which Westholm considers to be influenced by Per- 
gamene schools.* This may be seen in a head from Soli, So. 3288, and in some terracotta heads 
from Mersinaki. Me. 974, 678, 677. 

Certain manneristic features, which belong to the Pergamene sculpture, are easily recognized 
and have been pointed out above. One of these is the arrangement of the mantle in a thick roll, 
which cuts the figure in an often very unorganic way. We found this roll to be particularly 
marked in Group C of the draped statues (cf. above, p. 86), a group in which the facial type 
exhibits a striking resemblance to the coin-types of Euergetes, Philopator and Epiphanes. It is 
thus an important and characteristic group, providing twofold possibilities of a connecting link 
on the one hand with the drapery style belonging to Pergamon and occurring inter alia on the 
great altar frieze® and, on the other, with the portrait type current in Alexandria. 

Unusual postures of the body resulting in strong tension in the drapery also belong to the 
Pergamene period and in a more manneristic form are characteristic of the “post-Pergamene 
period” immediately following. The earlier mentioned Artemis type with crossed legs® is an 
example of such a body pose; we find it both in Pergamene art! and — in a more arid and man- 
neristic form — during the second half of the 2nd century on the frieze from the Hekateion in 
Lagina!! which is so important for the sculptural history of the Late Hellenistic Age. A group 
of sculptures, discussed by Horn and dated by him to later than 130 B.C.?*, affords another in- 
stance of the same type of attitude, viz. a statue in the National Museum in Athens?%, a statue in 
Dresden!‘ and a terracotta figurine from Myrina.!® 

The statue in Athens represents a woman wearing a long chiton and a mantle of the transparent 
material characterizing many draped female statues in Asia Minor and the Greek islands. A 
feature of particular interest to us is that she is leaning against a support in the form of an archaic 
female figure with a high polos of exactly the same type as that of the Artemis statue from Kition. 
Consequently the two sculptures should belong to the same period. 

A draped figure with crossed legs is also portrayed in a headless marble statuette from Soli, 
So. 497.18 In contrast to the Cypriote Artemis type and the sculptures cited above for comparison 
with that type, this figure has its left leg as supporting leg. 


1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. ll, Pl. CKXXIX. 10 Cf. Altertiimer von Pergamon VII:2, p. 197. 

2 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CXCVIII:3—4. 1 ScHoBER, Der Fries des Hekateions von Lagina, Kat. No. 201, 
3 HEKLER, op. cit., 62 a. Pl. XXVII. 

« HEKLER, op. cit., 62 b. 12 Stehende weibliche Gewandstatuen, pp. 87 f. 

§ Soli, p. 199. 13 Glypta, No. 234; Horn, op. cit., Pl. 44:1. 

© WESTHOLM, op. cit., Pl. XV: 1—2. 1@ Horn, op. cit., Pl. 44:3. 

7 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pls. CXLIV: 4—5, CXLV. 16 ZAHN, Samml. Baurat Schiller, Nr. 397, Taf. 25; Horn, 


® Cf. e.g. KAHLER, Der grosse Fries von Pergamon, Pls. 16, 46. op. cit., Taf. 44:2. 
® CEsNoLa, Aflas I, Pl. CXVII: 852, 853; cf. above, p. 89. 16 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Wl, Pl. CLV: 3—6. 
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The transparent garment worn by the statue from Athens is characteristic of a drapery style 
belonging to the middle and later part of the 2nd century.? It is a picturesque, naturalistic style 
of drapery, which can be chronologically fixed inter alia by means of the statue of Kleopatra in 
Delos, which was made shortly after 138.2 Thus the Athenian statue belongs to this period and 
similarly the statuette of Artemis from Kition. Owing to its roll of mantle the latter, as already 
pointed out, is linked with the great frieze at Pergamon. Consequently it may be regarded as 
adequately dated to the middle of the 2nd century and should belong to the beginning of our 
Hellenistic II period. The manneristic Artemis type with crossed legs (Cesnola, Atlas I, Pl. CXVII: 
852, 853) certainly belongs to Hellenistic II, i.e. to the 2nd half of the 2nd century. 

I have already indicated that the statue of Apollon from Voni by its drapery motif, the thick 
roll of mantle round the waist, should belong to the first half of the 2nd century. The treatment 
of the hair is also of especial interest in this statue. In the nape of the neck it takes the form of 
long corkscrew curls. This is a type of hairdressing which is common during the Hellenistic 
period and frequently occurs on Cypriote heads. It varies very considerably in its rendering. 
In a woman’s head at Soli, So. 3143, which, it is true, has lost the back part of the head, the 
corkscrew curls evidently once entirely surrounded the head and, in this case, they frame the 
brow. In two female heads in the Cyprus Museum, (1934—11—12/14 and E 4605), the brow is 
free but the corkscrew curls cover the back of the head like a veil, which conceals the ears. A 
pathetic head with half-open mouth in the Cyprus Museum, D 277, has, like the Voni Apollon, 
the corkscrew curls confined to the back of the head. 

The mode of dressing the hair in corkscrew curls was evidently fashionable for a long time, 
judging from the coin-types. It occurs on Ptolemaic coins already in Philadelphos’ time in a 
head that has been interpreted as a personification of Libya®; and we find it as late as the 120’s B.C. 
on Syrian coin-types of Kleopatra Thea.” Certain Ptolemaic coin ‘series from the 2nd century 
have an Isis head with corkscrew curls. Head So. 314 has also been interpreted by Westholm 
as an Isis head.® | 

This mode of hair dressing is used for both gods and mortals and apparently also by men and 
women. The two heads in the Cyprus Museum E 460 and 1934—11—12/1 appear to be female, 
whereas D 277 and the Voni Apollon are male. In the latter case the curls are confined to the back 
of the head. In the famous bronze in Naples interpreted by Pfuhl as a portrait of Kleopatra Thea, 
the curls encircle the head and even frame the brow. 

The coin-types give quite a wide dating of the corkscrew curl coiffure and there is no reason, 
on the basis of this mode of hair dressing, to think that the Cypriote group assembled above 
comprises contemporary works. Head D 277 is strongly pathetic and So. 314 rather turgid, 


1 Concerning this drapery style cf. LAwreNcE, Later Greek § From Leukoniko. Amn. Brit. School Athens XLI, 1940—45, 
Sculpture, p. 29; Magnesia am Maeander, pp. 185 ff. and PI. IX; Pl. 16, No. 397 (Myres). 


Horn, op. cit., pp. 62 ff. ® SvoRONOS, T& voulopata tod xpatous t&v IItoAcualwv 
— ® Delos VII, 1, p. 218, Fig. 95. Ill, Pl. XXXIV; cf. IV, p. 130. 
3 Swed. Cyp. Exp. lll, Pl. CLVII: 1—2. 7 IMHOOF-BLUMER, op. cit., Pl. 1V:3. 


‘ Published in Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus, 1934, 1935, p. 18 § Soli, p. 198. 
(J. du P.T.). The head was obtained from a temple site “Kri- 
nes” near Styllos. 
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while the two female heads E 460 and 1934—11—12/1 are more classicistically restrained. How- 
ever, they certainly have a Hellenistic arrangement of the hair, and the last-mentioned head in 
the Cyprus Museum, when published, was given a far too early dating to the middle of the sth 
century B.C. 

The inscriptions tell us that several honorary statues were erected in Cyprus during the Late 
Hellenistic Age.? Nearly all of them have certainly been of bronze and have therefore perished. 
But they must have influenced the votive sculptures of stone, which were contemporary and 
must here constitute our principal material. It is not easy, however, to delimit the sculptural 
material that belongs to Hellenistic II. The reason for this is that the sculpture in the entire Helle- 
nistic cultural sphere is so varied and lacking in uniformity throughout this century, when ex- 
tremely different styles exist side by side. Mannered continuations of the dynamic style of the 
mature Hellenistic Age in Pergamon persist during the second half of the 2nd century, but 
collaterally with these we find a strong tendency towards classicistic restraint. The figures be- 
come stiff and straight like pillars, the folds of the drapery become sharp-edged or are merely 
indicated by sharp lines, the plasticity of the faces is increasingly reduced and the line becomes 
predominant instead. This stylistic development can be observed in both eastern and western 
parts of the Hellenistic world.® 

I am of opinion that the interesting statue of a boy, E 466 in the Cyprus Museum (Pl. XI:3, 4), 
belongs to Hellenistic II, perhaps to the last century B.C. The statue is stiffly posed and has an 
Egyptian neck support. The body is not plastically suggested but is entirely concealed by the 
drapery, which is rendered by close, parallel, sharp-edged folds. The linear face framed by the 
thick hair has interesting analogies in the Roman coin art of the last century B.C., which 
is of course the product of artists from the east and is thus an important source for a study of the 
Late Hellenistic style in general. 

Draped female statues of the “Small Herculanean” type belong, as has already been mentioned 
(p. 87, Group E), to the Late Hellenistic Age. A group in the Cyprus Museum, No. E 524 (PI. 
XI: 5) consisting of a woman and a little girl, is in its pillar-like stiffness particularly characteristic 
of Hellenistic II. It represents a statuary motif that seems to have been common in the Late Helle- 
nistic Age® and was probably used for sepulchral figures. 


Reliefs 


Reliefs from the Hellenistic Age have not been preserved in any large numbers. Two fragments 
in the Cyprus Museum of a marble frieze representing an Amazonomachia (PI. XIII: 1), presumably 
from a temple and found at Soli, are of great interest and deserve to be published more thoroughly. ® 
The frieze is unfortunately set so high up on the wall that a satisfactory photograph of it cannot 


1 Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus, loc. cit. “ VEssBERG, op. cit., Pls. IX:5—6, X:1—2, XI:1—4. 

2 Cf. e.g. the many statue-bases with inscriptions to Seleucus 5 The same motif occurs also in Italy; cf. VEssBERG, op. cit., 
and Theodorus, MrTForD in Opusc. archaeol. VII, 1952, pp. 1 ff. Pl. XCV. 

3 Cf. Horn, op. cit., pp. 76 ff.; SCHOBER, op. cit., p.99; VESS- * DrKalos, A Guide to the Cyprus Museum (rev. ed.), p. 111; 
BERG, Studien zur Kunstgeschichte der romischen Republik, pp. GOETHERT (Arch. Anz. 1934, p. 98); here Pl. XIII:1. 
167 f. 
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be taken. The left fragment shows a Greek warrior in a defensive attitude; he faces right and 
confronts an Amazon galloping on a horse and armed with a double axe in her right hand and 
bearing the crescent-shaped shield on her left arm. The same motif with some slight variation 
occurs on the right fragment of the frieze, which ends with an Amazon rushing forwards to the 
right. Here, too, a Greek certainly once stood opposite to her. The composition is very spacious 
and the drawing executed with intense animation. These are traits reminiscent of the Mausoleion 
frieze and the frieze of the monument of Lysikrates! in Athens. The grouping with widely spaced 
figures is specially characteristic and does not agree with the dating of the frieze given by Goethert 
and Dikaios, to about 150 B.C. Dikaios attributes it to Pergamene art owing to its exaggerated 
violence, but on the frieze of the Great Altar at Pergamon as well as on later 2nd century reliefs 
the surfaces are crowded and there are numerous instances of effectfully utilized overlapping 
planes. The Amazon frieze at Nicosia probably still belongs to the 4th century. ? 

An interesting relief occurs on a base — possibly an altar — in the Cyprus Museum (PI. XII:2— 
4). The base is 72 cm. high and 55 X110 cm. square. On the front to the left are three goddesses: 
No. 1 from the left has a sceptre, No. 2 a sceptre and a high diadem, and No. 3 no visible attri- 
butes whatever. To the right is a quadriga, and the charioteer carries on his left shoulder an elon- 
gated object of considerable size. A badly broken female figure is turned towards the car and 
appears to touch the object on the charioteer’s shoulder. On the right short side — one can say 
in front of the quadriga — stands Hermes, and on the left short side Athena. 

The relief, which comes from Vitsada, is described in Cat. Cyp. Mus. pp. 166 f£. and briefly men- 
tioned by Goethert.® He describes it as “eine spathellenistische Kalkstein basis ... mit einer Gruppe 
von drei Géttinnen auf der Frontseite links und einem nach rechts fahrenden Viergespann rechts, 
dessen Lenker mit einem Toten iiber der Schulter von einer vierten Géttin verabschiedet wird”. 
This interpretation appears a priori improbable, for the dead were not customarily transported 
in this manner. 

The figure in the car is clearly that of a man, and he appears to be carrying a human figure 
over his shoulder. One sees behind him the torso, a fragment of an upraised arm and traces 
of the head. The woman behind the quadriga can be identified with certainty. She stands with 
crossed legs and has beside her a small long-eared animal with its nose turned upwards. This 
is the Late Hellenistic Artemis type with which we dealt above on p. 89 (cf. Cesnola, Aflas I, 
Pl. CXVII: 852, 853), standing with legs crossed and with the fawn at her right side. The relief 
portrays the carrying off of a person, and Artemis takes part in some way in this action. Hermes 
indicates that the destination is Hades. The scene represents the rape of Persephone. 

Athena and Artemis were both present at the rape and, according to a version that can be 
found already in Euripides, tried to prevent it.4 In one group of Roman sarcophagus reliefs 
these two goddesses do in fact intervene, in another group Artemis alone takes part in the action, 
while Athena looks on.5 Aphrodite and Demeter are usually there, and here we can recognize 


1 See for instance RicHTER, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the * Eurip. Hel. 1315 ff. 

Greeks, Fig. 491. , 5 Cf. Roscuer, Ausftihrliches Lexikon der griechischen und 
2 Cf. GyeRsTAD, Swed. Cyp. Exp. IV:2, p. 125. romischen Mythologie 11,1, Cols. 1376 f., Art. Kora. 
3 Arch. Anz. 1934, p. 98. 
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them as Nos. 1 and 2 from the left on the front of the base. The third youthful goddess with 
her hair in “melon rolls” at Demeter’s side is presumably Persephone, who is thus depicted in 
two separate acts of the drama. 

On the basis of the above-discussed Artemis type, I date the relief to Hellenistic II. Despite 
its somewhat clumsy execution it is valuable from both artistic and religious points of view. It is 
difficult to determine the use of this base. It may have served as an altar in some rural Cypriote 
cult of Kore. We know of a cult of Kore in Asia Minor that still persisted during Roman times, 
a cult much resembling the Eleusinian mysteries. 

There are only a few Hellenistic sepulchral reliefs in Cyprus. A continuation of the sepulchral 
relief art of Athens can, as already mentioned (p. 83), be discerned in Alexandria from the Early 
Hellenistic Age. In Cyprus, too, we find instances of a sepulchral art revealing Attic influence. 
These include the relief from Tremithusa in the British Museum, to which attention has already 
been drawn. The Cesnola Collection contains some Hellenistic grave stele. One of these with 
a strong Attic element is the relief showing a female figure seated full-face in a carved chair, 
Cesnola, Atlas 1, Pl. CXXVIII:922. A relief in the same collection, Cesnola, Atlas I, Pl. CXLI: 
1054, portrays a banquet scene, a frequent motif in the sepulchral art of Asia Minor? during 
Hellenistic and Roman times. The Cypriote relief appears to belong to the 3rd century B.C. 
but is difficult to date exactly. The Late Hellenistic (and Roman) type of stele so common in 
Asia Minor, with a tympanon and figures in a niche3, also occurs in Cyprus. 

With the final decades of Hellenistic II we come to the beginning of Roman portrait art. In 
Cyprus we also have portraits belonging to the transition from Hellenistic to Roman times 
and definitely resembling the portraits of the Late Roman Republic. One of these is a head in 
the Cesnola Collection in the Metropolitan Museum, Handb. Cesn. Coll., No. 1323 (Pl. XIV:1). 

This head, which was turned slightly to the left, is a portrait of an elderly man with a rather 
narrow, firm face. The hair is modelled in small, short curls which come low down over the 
forehead. The eyes are shadowed by powerful arches and have thick lids; the lower lip protrudes. 
Very noticeable are the strongly accentuated furrows in the cheeks, which, as it were, frame the 
face. That is a characteristic Late Hellenistic trait, often found in male portraits from the first 
half of the first century B.C. and greatly contributing towards the firm composition of the face. 

This head exhibits a striking resemblance to a famous work in Rome’s oldest portrait art, 
viz. the portrait of an elderly man in the Braccio Nuovo in the Vatican which formerly went 
under the name of Sulla. It occurs in five replicas and evidently depicts a well-known Roman 
from the middle of the last century B.C.4 The resemblance between the Metropolitan head and 
this portrait is so striking that one may assume that the same person is represented. Note parti- 
cularly the exactly similar rendering of the hair and mouth. On the other hand, the person port- 
rayed seems younger in the Cyprus head. No detailed comparison can be made, unfortunately, 
with the photographs at my disposal. But there is no doubt that the portrait in the Metropolitan 
Museum and the so-called Sulla in the Braccio Nuovo with all its replicas are stylistically comple- 
_ 4 Nitsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion Il, pp. 335 f£. > Cf. e.g. MENDEL, op. cit. III, Nos. 885, 897. 


3 Cf. MENDEL, Catalogue des sculptures grecques, romaines et * VESSBERG, Studien, pp. 219 f., Pl. LVI: 1—2. 
byzantines Ill, pp. 184 ff. 
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tely congruent. Apart from:similarities in details — for instance the rendering of the hair — they 
both have the same characteristic combination of temperament and matter-of-factness that one 
finds in many portraits showing the transition between the often very dynamic style of the Helle- 
nistic Age and the objectivity typical of the portrait art in Rome at the middle of the last 
century B.C., i.e. the time when Cyprus became a Roman province. 


THE ROMAN AGE 


Free Sculpture (Portraits) 


The sculptural material from the Roman period in Cyprus mainly consists, as does the Helle- 
nistic, of portraits and votive heads. These can be chronologically grouped with far greater 
certainty than the Hellenistic ones, because the stylistic evolution of Roman portrait art can 
be so clearly verified by means of the coins and of the many exactly dated monuments. It is 
thus, in the case of Cyprus, external evidence that we must utilize. The internal evidence — I 
am thinking in the first place of such in the form of datable finds — does not generally contribute 
to any exact dating. The only excavations of sculpture in Cyprus in which more meticulous 
observations of finds were made, viz. Westholm’s at Soli, can only give us a terminus post or 
ante quem for the sculptures uncovered there. 

There are several portraits belonging to the Julio-Claudian period. Head E 476 in the Cyprus 
Museum (Pl. XIV:2), which is of marble, is closely related to the Late Republican portrait style 
and has its closest parallels in such portraits as belong to the final years of the Republic and the 
beginning of the Empire, e.g. a head at Aquileia! or a portrait in Delos.? Physiognomically 
the Cypriote head appears slightly foreign, and may possibly have Egyptian racial features. The 
linearization’ which sets its imprint on the portraits belonging to the transition to the Empire — 
the time of the Second Triumvirate — and during the Augustan period, can be seen in‘a male 
portrait in the Metropolitan Museum (Handb. Cesn. Coll., No. 1326) and another in the British 
Museum (Pl. XIV: 3; Brit. Mus. Cat., Sculpt., 1879). 

The last-mentioned portrait is extremely interesting. It is made of Parian marble and lacks the 
back of the head. The face is modelled with that pronounced feeling for beauty of line which 
is typical of Augustan portrait art but gives it at the same time a strangely naked and almost 
unfinished look. This is due to the rendering of the eyes, which are practically without lower 
lids. The hair is worked like a cap with short lines and dots incised. The short front hair projects. 
In the British Museum catalogue it is suggested that the head may be a portrait. of Augustus, 
and in a note A.S. Murray gives the special reasons for this identification.‘ This also seems possible 
to me, but I should like to stress the fact that we here lack the important means of identification 
of Augustus’ portraits which lie in the rendering of the frontal hair. 

The head is an ara i of the segmentation technique frequently utilized in the last century 


1 West, Romische Portrit-Plastik, bP XI: 39—39a. : . Viccnene: op. cit., pp. 148 ff., 231 ff. 
2 Délos XI, Pl. XXXII. - | * Brit. Mus. Cat. Sculpt. Il, pp. 150 f. 
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B.C. The back of the head has been worked by itself, certainly in plaster, and the incised hair 
calotte has probably been the foundation for a plaster peruke. In many coin series, not least in 
the Orient, we find a Hellenistic Octavian type with a wealth of curls and a wave over the brow 
resembling Pompey’s famous dévactoah.! That is a type which links up with the tradition of the 
Alexander and Diadochi portraits. We have to take into consideration the fact that the Cypriote 
head, when it was once completed in plaster, may have belonged to this type. The modelling 
of the eyes certainly does not seem to me to accord with that in the portraits of Augustus; they 
are remarkably small. But the absence of sculptured eyelids clearly indicates that these were 
done in colour. Colour has, in other words, played an important part in this portrait, thus pro- 
ducing quite a different expression from the present one. 

Several portraits from the Julio-Claudian period have been discovered in Cyprus. I will mention 
specially three male portraits, all belonging to the first half of the first century after Christ, viz. 
No. E 469 in the Cyprus Museum (PI. XIV:4), No. 1882 in the British Museum and a head in the 
Cyprus Museum acquired in 1948 (Pls. XV, XVI). 

The first of these heads, portraying a gentle, serious young man with thick hair combed down 
over the brow, is of marble. It is allied stylistically and to some extent also physionomically to the 
Tiberius portraits?, the portrait of Drusus Minor in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek* and the not fully 
documented Germanicus in the Louvre.* Thus in all probability the portrait depicts a Claudian, 
but I hardly think we can be more precise in our determination. The head in the British Museum, 
which is of Parian marble and comes from Kerynia, has been identified with Drusus Minor, 
and there is in reality quite a good resemblance to the coin-types. At all events this portrait, too, 
bears the unmistakable traits of the Julio-Claudian family, and its stylistic affinity with the Julio- 
Claudian portraits is beyond all doubt. 

Of outstanding interest is the new head in the Cyprus Museum which is one of the best Roman 
portraits found in Cyprus.° It is of limestone and is broken at the upper part of the neck but is 
otherwise marvellously well preserved. Here we have before us a portrait which we can without 
hesitation refer to the Julio-Claudian period on the basis of the hair treatment (frontal hair) and 
the strict, pure forms. But we seldom see portraits from this period with such vitality and indi- 
viduality as in this case. Viewed en face it has an open and energetic expression, and obtains its 
character especially from the high, broad brow, the short distance between nose and mouth, the 
slightly protruding upper lip and the strong, square chin. In profile the expression changes to 
one of displeasure and brutality. 

This head accords in various respects with descriptions and coin-types of Caligula®; he had a 
broad brow (fronte lata, Suetonius), in the coin-types his nose is pointed as in our portrait, and 
the chin is powerful. The mouth with its protruding upper lip drawn up towards the nose has 


1 Cf. VESSBERG, op. cit., pp. 164 f. 5 I am indebted to Mr. P. Dikaios for the permission to 
2 E.g. HEKLER, op. cit., 179. - publish this head. It was acquired in 1948. It is mentioned in 
3 Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Inv. No. 633. POULSEN, Romische the new edition of Drxaros, A Guide to the Cyprus Museum, 
Privatportrats und Prinzenbildnisse, Fig. 36. p. 88, Pl. XXIII: 1, as representing a Ptolemaic dignitary and 


‘ BERNOULLI, Rom. Ikonographie 2:1, p. 237, Pl. X; West, assigned to the third or second cent. B.C. 
Romische Portrat-Plastik, Pl. XLV:190; POULSEN, op. cit., Figs. * Cf. BERNOULLI, op. cit., 2:1 pp. 301 ff., Pl. XXXIV:1—3. 
$8—6o0. MATTINGLY, Coins of the Roman Empire 1, Pl. 28:7—8. 
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an exact counterpart in the coin-types, as also the treatment of the hair in short curls with deep 
gaps on the brow. According to Suetonius, Caligula had thin hair (capillo raro). A difference 
between the coin-types and the portrait in the Cyprus Museum is that the brow is straight in 
the former but more receding in the latter. However, this is a difference which would be almost 
negligible when the Cyprus head was correctly mounted. How extremely well the expression 
of this face coincides with the picture of Caligula given in the literary sources, needs no special 
emphasis on my part. We have every reason to assume that statues and portraits of Caligula 
were set up in Cyprus, and this is further documented by the inscriptions. According to an 
ancient authority there were innumerable statues of Caligula in the provinces, not least in the 
eastern ones.” 

I shall in another connection discuss this portrait and its relation to the Caligula iconography. 
Here it will suffice to state quite firmly that the portrait in question at all events belongs to the 
stylistic sphere of the Caligula representations and ipso facto links up with the Julio-Claudian 
portraits that we have earlier dealt with. This group also includes the valuable head of Agrippina 
from Soli? and a large number of more conventional portraits and votive heads in the Cyprus 
Museum and the Cesnola Collection.® 

A portrait of a woman which is reproduced in the picture album of Cyprus Antiquities by 
Alexander Palma di Cesnola (London 1881), Pl. [37] (here Pl. XVII:1) and described in his 
Salaminia (p. 108, Fig. 118), is of particular interest. It is a female bust of limestone placed on a 
round base. The woman has a veil or cap over her hair and wears a necklace with a crescent-shaped 
pendant. The bust form belongs to the middle of the 1st century of our era. According to Cesnola, 
this was the only extant bust of four, two male and two female, “found on the corners of a sarco- 
phagus”. Round the upper surface of the plinth the following inscription, according to Cesnola, is 
roughly scratched: T. I. PROCONSVL. P. SERGE... Cesnola is of opinion that the grave in which 
the sarcophagus and portraits were found probably belonged to the famous proconsul L. Sergius 
Paulus and his family. Sergius Paulus was proconsul c. 46—48 A.D. and the bust form of the 
portrait thus suits his time well. But it is uncertain whether the inscription is ancient, and I do not 
know where the bust now is. The picture in Cyprus Antiquities gives the impression, however, 
that the bust itself is ancient. 

Of the sculptures from the Swedish excavations at Soli that Westholm has dated to the last 
century B.C. and the first century after Christ, the Isis head No. 320 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pls. 
CLXV and CLXVI:1) is, with its sharp-edged linearization, a characteristic work from Julio- 
Claudian times. The head of a satyr No. 469 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXVI:2—3) also fits 
this period well from a stylistic point of view. 


1 Cf. a pedestal with dedication inscription to Caligula in EE 438, E 456, E 502, male heads from Leukoniko; cf. Myres, 
Kouklia, Mitrorp, New Inscriptions from Roman Cyprus in op. cit., Pl. 15, Nos. 398, 402, 399, 403. A male head No. E 475 


Opusc. archaeol. VI, 1950, pp. 56 ff. I suppose is a rather early member of this group, rather late — 
* Flavius Josephus, Ant. Iud. 18.8. perhaps Neronian — is No. E $51 a. All these heads wear 
* WESTHOLM, Soli, pp. 206 ff., Pls. VII f.; Swed. Cyp. Exp. olive wreaths and may have belonged to votive statues to 
III, Pls. CLVI f. Apollon. : 


* T note the following: Cyp. Mus. E 457, male head with 5 Cf. e.g. Cesnozta, Atlas I, Pl. CXXXIX:1038; Handb. 
hollow eyes, from Leukoniko, cf. Myres (Ann. Brit. School | Cesn. Coll., No. 1326, CESNOLA, Atlas I, Pl. CKXXIX:1037, 
Athens, XLI, 1946, p. 64, No. 400, Pl. 16); Cyp. Mus. E 458, 1039, 1040, 1041, 1042; PI. CXLIV:1134. 
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Thus we have a fairly abundant stock of sculpture from Julio-Claudian times, i.e. approximately 
the first half of our Roman I period, from c. 50 B.C.—s0 A.D. On the other hand, there are 
remarkably few sculptures that on stylistic or other grounds can be assigned to the second half 
of this period, from s0—150 A.D. There are, so far as I am aware, no sculptures that can be dated 
to this period on the basis of their find contexts. And few traces exist of the portrait art of the 
period. I shall, however, draw attention to two heads of interest. 

A head in the Cesnola Collection in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Pl. XVII:2)} is attributed 
by Myres to the 4th century B.C. and described as a work of Skopas’ school. It is true that it 
displays a general resemblance to Skopaic heads — the broad face, the pose of the head. But 
the thin hair with the scanty locks framing the brow does not occur in Skopaic heads; there in- 
stead the thick hair sweeps upwards from the brow, leaving it bare. We find hardly any counter- 
part to the Metropolitan head’s rendering of the hair in the sculpture of the 4th century B.C. 
The not very deep-set eyes lend no support to the early dating either, and the markedly fleshy 
region of the jaws seems too personal for a 4th century work of sculpture. The head appears 
to be a genuine portrait and as a matter of fact shows a striking resemblance to the portraits of 
Titus. The scanty tufts of hair swept across the brow and the broad jaws are reminiscent of the 
representations of Titus.* Consequently, I think that the portrait in the Metropolitan Museum is 
probably a conventionalized Cypriote portrait of Titus. 

A. W. Lawrence has drawn my attention to a Cypriote limestone head in Cambridge, repro- 
duced on Pl. XVII:3, 4, which he suggests may be a portrait of Domitian.? This attribution is un- 
doubtedly correct. The similarity of the portrait of Domitian is particularly striking if a comparison 
is made with the head now in the Museo Nuovo in Rome.‘ It is a similarity that can be traced 
feature for feature: the broad, high brow framed by hair combed forwards in thin tufts, the 
characteristically thin mouth with protruding upper lip, the rather narrow chin and the long, 
stiff neck. The head is adorned with a wreath and this wreath is of very special interest; for it 
differs from the usual type of wreath worn by most of the Cypriote portrait and votive heads. 
The usual type of wreath is made of lanceolate leaves, which are undoubtedly intended to re- 
present a laurel wreath. But the head of Domitian wears a wreath of flowers. This wreath of round 
flowers with broad petals is similar in appearance to the triumphal wreath, corona triumphalis, 
on monuments from the time of Trajan.5 The Cambridge head is thus a portrait of Domitian, 
who wears a diadem in the form of a corona triumphalis. It is, in other words, a representation 
which makes a very interesting contribution to the provincial Imperial iconography. For the 
portrait is indisputably a local Cypriote work. 

Two fountain figures of marble in the Cyprus Museum, a sleeping Eros® and a half-recumbent 
river-god’, should, I consider, be dated prior to 150 A.D. on stylistic grounds. 


1 Handb. Cesn. Coll., 1316; CEsNOLA, Atlas I, Pl. CX XXIX: 5 There are several representations of coronae triumphales 
1035. on the frieze below the attic of the arch of Trajan in Benevento, 

2 Cf. e.g. the head in Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek, Inv. No. see VessBERrG, Det romerska triumftdget, in Arkeologiska forskningar 
2060; POULSEN, Katalog over antike skulpturer, 660. och fynd, p. 135, Fig. 5. 

8 I am indebted to A. W. Lawrence for the photos reprodu- * Inv. No. E 464; Dikatos, A Guide to the Cyprus Museum 
ced. (rev. ed.), p. 89. 


4 HEKLER, op. cit., 220 b. 7 Inv. No. A 410; DIKaIos, op. cit., p. 110. 
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The Roman II period is characterized, as I shall have reason to point out in another connection 
in this book, by a fresh productivity in Cyprus. The comprehensive Antonine and later also 
Severan coinages on the island indicate a renewed Roman interest in Cyprus, and extensive 
building projects were set on foot at this time. The sculptural material is not large but includes 
several characteristic works, one of which is extremely valuable for the sculptural history of the 
period, viz. a group found in Temple E at Soli. It belongs to the end of the period. 

A female head of marble from Kato Paphos! (Pl. XVIII:1, 2) has a face which makes one 

think of the classicism of Hadrian’s time. But the hair is worked with abundant use of drill and 
chisel, and therefore the head cannot very well be dated prior to 150 A.D. It wears a diadem, and 
the hair is arranged in a long, low knot on the nape of the neck. J. D. Beazley has identified the 
head as a copy of the so called Artemis Colonna in Berlin (Dikaios, loc. cit.). A small limestone 
head in the storeroom of the Cyprus Museum, E 344, of a simpler votive type, belongs to 
Severan times. 
_ The group of Soli sculptures assembled under the heading of Style III consists of characteristic 
examples of Severan sculpture.? These have been co-ordinated with Temple E at Soli, where 
most of them were discovered. These sculptures, all of limestone, show many traces of the drill, 
particularly the Serapis head So. 318 (Pl. XIX:1) and the head with pilos So. 334 (Pl. XVIII:3, 4), 
and another characteristic trait is that in certain cases the nude portions are polished in order to 
give the impression of the polished marble surfaces belonging to Antonine and Severan times (cf. 
particularly So. 334). The bulk of the sculptures were found in a room whose floor, by the disco- 
very of an Alexander Severus coin, is dated to the last years of Alexander Severus’ time at the ear- 
liest.2 This makes it probable that the date of the sculptures may be shortly after the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus, or roughly 230—250. Here one must naturally insert the reservation that the sculp- 
tures may already have existed when the new floor was laid. At all events, they constitute a 
stylistically homogeneous group, whose place in the history of art of Cyprus has been correctly 
elucidated by Westholm. 

In the matter of identification these sculptures present, however, several problems which were 
not finally solved in their entirety at the time of the original publication. Thus it seems clear to 
me that some of them are parts of one or perhaps several Mithras groups. Westholm combines* 
the two heads-So. 312 and 313 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXIX:1) and the lion’s head So. 509 
(op. cit. Pl. CLXIX:2) and thinks of them as parts of a Kerberos type which was represented at the 
Serapeum in Alexandria. This Kerberos had in the middle a lion’s head, at the right a wolf's 
head and at the left a dog’s head. But the two heads at Soli only differ from each other slightly 
in size and are otherwise identical. What is more, they both have collars, so that neither of them 
can very well be a wolf. But both the dog and the lion belong to the representations of Mithras 
and the bull, as also the crow which appears in So. 311, where it is listed as a dove (Swed. Cyp. 
Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXIX:3)5 I wonder whether the so-called head of a woman So. 303 (Swed. Cyp. 
Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXIX:6) may not be a fragment of a “lion man” belonging to the repertoire of 

1 Cf. DIKAIOS, op. cit. p. 109 (Panel 1). * Soli, pp. 209 ff.; Swed. Cyp. Exp. III, pp. 545 f. (WESTHOLM). 


2 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, p. $28 (WEsTHOLM). 5 Cf. CUMONT, Textes et monuments figurés relatifs aux mystéres 
3 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ul, p. 542. de Mithra Il, e.g. Figs. 45, 63, Pls. V, VII. 
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the Mithras cult.1 The hair like a lion’s mane, the staring eyes and the wide, half-open mouth 
all point to this. A certain resemblance to the head of Canopus So. 329 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. ll, Pl. 
CLXXII:1) should also be noted in this connection. The head of a boy So. 338 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. 
III, Pl. CLXIX:5) with upturned face appears to have belonged to a dadophor. This sculpture 
group also comprises a snake, which twists round a cornucopia. The group is modelled entirely 
in the round and is 45 cm. high. The snake has naturally had a cult significance in what was 
certainly an extremely syncretistic connection. The combination with the cornucopia makes one 
think that the snake here represents dya8d¢ Satuwv?. 

The occurrence of fragments of sculpture which can be referred to the cult of Mithras in 
Temple E at Soli is an interesting fact that should be placed in conjunction with another fact, 
viz. that the adjacent Temple F at Soli has been suggested, on architectonic grounds, to be a 
temple of Mithras.? The sculptures in question may have belonged to it, and thus lend support 
to the assumption that Temple F was a Mithras sanctuary. 

There are very few sculptures found in Cyprus that can be dated after 250 A.D. Some exceeding- 
ly primitive and coarse sculptures from Soli assembled under the heading of Style IV and discussed 
in detail by Westholm in Temples of Soli (pp. 212 ff.) are, as Westholm has shown, certainly 
considerably later. They have Egyptian associations (Canopus) and are very reminiscent of 
Coptic art. The latter applies particularly to the designs on the skirt of the strange female statue 
(So. 319, Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, P]. CLXXI:1—3), which indeed mainly consist of Egyptian motifs. 
The statue is an unusually crude local product, whose extraordinary costume consisting of a 
blouse like a coat of mail, a girdle and a skirt decorated with borders and figurative compartments, 
cannot be given a satisfactory explanation. 

A work of very great art-historical importance is the marble statuette of Helena in the Cabinet 
des Médailles in Paris, Pl. XX:1, 2.4 The statuette, which is 78 cm. high, is of marble, probably 
‘Parian marble, and represents a woman with diadem, holding a diptychon in her left hand. The 
right arm is broken off. The woman is wearing a long-sleeved tunica and a dalmatica with wide 
sleeves and over this a palla, which leaves the right shoulder bare. The dalmatica has wide clavi, once 
inlaid with other material, according to Delbriick probably glass. The woman’s hair is dressed in 
exactly the same way as that of Helena the mother of Constantine, on the coin-types5: it is combed 
down low over the brow, the back hair being gathered into a thick double plait which is placed 
over the top of the head and fastened above the forehead. She wears on her hair a diadem consisting 
of two rows of beads attached to a band. The very special mode of hair-dressing in combination 
with the diadem makes an identification with Helena beyond dispute. 

The statue derives from Cyprus, where Helena stayed in 326/27 on her way to Jesusalem. It 
is a remarkable work with a living Hellenistic tradition in the treatment of the drapery. It is 
interesting to note that the statuette is quite flat, a feature recalling a characteristic of Cypriote 
sculpture. Not least owing to the somewhat coarse physiognomical traits of this strictly frontal, 


1 Cf. CUMONT, op. cit. passim, e.g. Fig. 286, p. 375. 3 Cf. above pp. 6f. and 48. Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, p. $46. 
2 Cf. Nitsson, Geschichte der griechischen Religion ll, pp. 202 4 DELBRUCK, Spdtantike Kaiserportrats, pp. 163 ff., Pls. 62—64. 
ff. and a relief from Delos with a big snake on an altar-like base, § Cf. DetBrick, op. cit., Pl. 10. 
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massive face, does this work exhibit a striking resemblance to a contemporary product of different 
size, the colossal head of Constantine the Great in the cortile of the Palazzo dei Conservatori.1 

An excellent marble head from Salamis in the Cyprus Museum, E 487? (Pl. XX:3, 4), a 
bearded philosopher type with large, inspired eyes, can be compared with a group of portraits 
from the first half of the sth century put together by H. P. L’Orange, all with the same 
characteristic arrangement of the hair, which is very summarily treated on the back and on the 
crown of the head but worked out as a wreath around the forehead.? Thus the head belongs 
rather to the Christian Constantia. 


Reliefs 


Few reliefs have hitherto been discovered from the Roman period of Cyprus. In Temple E 
at Soli a relief was found displaying a representation of Eros with lowered torch* — one of the 
frequent representations of Eros as genius of déath or Thanatos. The relief is contemporary with 
the above-mentioned free sculptures from the same temple, e.g. the Serapis head So. 318. An 
architectural fragment found in the same temple presumably also belongs to the same time; this 
has become detached from its setting and is much corroded but has preserved the figure of a 
Victory with a wreath in her right hand and a palm branch over her left shouldet.® The portion 
with Victory seems to be part of a frieze. Beneath this portion of the frieze an ornament 
resembling a capital is visible: We have evidently to do with a part of the interior archi- 
tecture of the temple. The Victory motif is common, not least in triumphal art, and occurs in 
Cyprus on gems® (see Fig. 36). 

In the small museum at Paphos there is a ‘kind of sedaetal or r probably fountain stone with a 
relief which, on stylistic grounds, can -be dated to Antonine or Severan times.” This stone is 43 
cm. high and its base 38 X29 cm. It is strongly profiled both at the top and bottom, and between 
these profiled portions it has on one side a relief showing a crenelated city wall and a half-recum- 
bent male figure with a mantle covering the lower part of the body and with long, flowing 
hair and beard. It is proably a river god. There are traces of drilling particularly in the eyes and 
beard. He holds in his right hand a sprig or foliate plant and supports his left arm on a jar, which 
has a hole in it. The hole corresponds with a hole in the side of the stone, possibly reached by a 
water-pipe (Pl. XIX:2). 

In the Cyprus Museum at Nicosia there i is.a ica of a marble relief (PI. XIX: 3) with a repre- 
sentation of a female bust wearing a mural crown.® Parts of another representation are visible 
in the field above, according to Dikaios’ Guide (p. 92) “the lower parts of lion’s paws”. Judging 
from the photograph, one can also see a piece of the lion’s tai] and at the extreme left something 
resembling the trunk of a tree. A frame encloses the scene. The woman has the hair style of Julia 

1 STUART JONES, The Sculptures of the Palazzo dei Conserva- 5 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXIX:9 (So. 305). 
tori, Pl. 1. * CeEsnoia, Atlas II, Pl. XXXI:9. | 

2 DIKAIOS, op. cit., p. 109. 7 The Curator of the Paphos Museum the late Mr. L. 

3 L’ORANGE, Studien zur Geschichte des spdtantiken Portrdts, Philippou in Ktima kindly allowed me to photograph this 
pp. 77 ff. Cf. a head in Rome, Museo delle Terme, L’ORANGE relief and other sculptures in the Paphos Museum. 


op. cit., Pls. 214 f. 8 DIKAIOS, op. cit., p. 92 (16). 
“ Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXIX:4 (So. 407). 
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Mammaea, and the pupil of the eye is drilled at the edge of the lid in the manner customary during 
Severan times. The relief is thus part of a Severan monument. 

Garland sarcophagi of marble belonging to the second cent. after Christ have been found in 
Cyprus. One is now in the cloister of Bellapais!, another I know only from photos which have 
kindly been put at my disposal by the Cyprus Museum. On the latter the garland is supported 
by winged Erotes standing on consoles and placed on the long-sides and in the corners, on the 
sarcophagus in Bellapais there are bucrania instead of Erotes in the corners. Sarcophagi of this 
type have been found in a fairly large number in a Roman necropolis in Alexandria,? and 
Breccia supposes that they have been imported to Alexandria from Asia Minor or the Greek islands. 


Bronze Sculptures 


The bronze statue of Septimius Severus found near Kythrea in 1928 and now, completely 
restored, exhibited in the Cyprus Museum, is the only large work of bronze hitherto discovered 
in Cyprus from the whole long period of time here treated, thus also including the Hellenistic Age. 
(Pls. XXI, XXII). But it is all the more remarkable. The statue, which is more than life size (208 
cm. high), portrays the Emperor in heroic nudity, supporting himself on the right leg and with the 
left one bent. The left arm is bent and points forwards, the gesture giving the impression that it is 
an adlocutio motif. The statue provides remarkable evidence of the fact that the Hellenistic tradition 
still survived at this time. In its pose, with the strongly swung hip-line, the statue recalls in a 
striking manner a famous heroizing nude statue from the Late Hellenistic Age, the so-called 


Hellenistic ruler in the Museo delle Terme in Rome.4 
O.V. 


Terracotta Sculptures 


The terracottas must be divided into two groups: the larger sized sculptures and the small 
terracotta idols, sometimes hand-made, but as a rule made by means of moulds. 


LARGE-SIZED TERRACOTTAS (PI. XXIII) 


It can be taken for granted that all the large-sized terracottas are of Cypriote make. The back- 
eround for this productivity is certainly to be found in the terracotta technique of the Cypro- 
Archaic and Cypro-Classical periods. The large terracottas were in the majority in many Cypriote 
shrines in comparison with the limestone sculptures, especially in the western part of the island. 

1 Cf. Hn, History of Cyprus, p. 253. 3 DIKAIOS, op. cit., p. 93. 

2 Breccia, Le Musée Gréco-Romain, 1925—1931, pp. 30 ff.; 4 Reproduced e.g. HEKLER, op. cit., 82. 


ADRIANI, Annuario del Museo Greco-Romano I, 1932—33, pp. 
33 f.; cf. v. Bissinc, Arch. Anz., 1901, pp. 207 ff. 
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It has repeatedly been emphasized by Gjerstad, myself and others that the stylistic character of 
the Cypriote sculptures is chiefly expressed in the modelling of the face. The Cypriote artists 
only on rare occasions interested themselves in the bodies of the sculptures. From the very be- 
ginning in the Cypro-Archaic period the bodies were trunk-shaped, made on a potter’s wheel. 
The body is a mere column, the function of which is to support the head in which the whole 
character of the sculpture is expressed. There is a marked contrast in this conception of a work 
of sculpture to the taste of the Greek artists who always paid a special attention to the bodies of 
the sculptures. In Cyprus, the artists confined themselves to the heads, and the development of 
the sculpture and the artistic expression has to be studied on the heads. If the faces have a pro- 
nounced archaic expression the bodies and the heads seem to harmonize rather well. But when, 
in the Hellenistic period, a beautiful head of purely Greek-Hellenistic expression is placed on 
the same kind of trunk-shaped, wheel-made body the statue as a whole looks very strange to us, 
because we are accustomed to find a head of Skopaic or Lysippean character placed on a beautiful 
body set in some characteristic attitude. In Cyprus, however, the sculptor’s interest in the bodies is 
still very scant. We can, therefore, disregard the bodies when making an attempt to determine 
the Cypriote character of the large terracotta sculptures of the Cypro-Hellenistic period. 

The heads can be linked up with the Cypro-Classical sculptures of the 4th century, treated 
by Gjerstad in Vol. IV:2. 

The terracottas of larger size are still quite common in the Cypro-Classic period. In the Helle- 
nistic period the large terracottas are no more in vogue. They have been found in western Cyprus. 
Among the Mersinaki sculptures a few of the large terracottas could be assigned to the Hellenistic 
period. Some of them show a degenerate variety of the Cypro-Classic types. The sculptures 
assigned to Styles V—VII are Hellenistic in date. The Styles V—VI are apparently survivals 
from the Cypro-Classic epoch, but a rather advanced stage of conventionalism is noted. The 
heads are, as a rule, made in old moulds but after the moulding they were retouched by hand 
evidently in order to get a better likeness with the persons of whom they are portraits. The 
eclectic traits are especially notable in the treatment of the eyes. The eyelids are stiff and the 
expression in the eyes gives the impression of being accidental and sometimes it is stiff and dead. 
Sometimes, as on Me. 708}, the eyelids are added to the face after the moulding. These features 
are characteristics of a degenerate style and they have very little in common with the fresh in- 
fluences which can be noted in the contemporary stone sculptures. 

The stiffness and the general stylization are carried still further in the sculptures of Style VII 
in Mersinaki.? Technically these are made in the same way. The heads are moulded and subse- 
quently retouched. The separation from the Greek source of inspiration is here definite. We 
are here confronted with a rude and local school which, however, must have some contacts 
with the sculptures described above. If the Classical Greek expression has faded from these faces 
they should, on the other hand, be compared with the contemporary stone sculptures in Cyprus. 
Sculptures of the type which is illustrated by the head from Mersinaki, Me. 974%, show many 


1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CXLII:2, 3. 3 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CXLIV:4, 5. 
2 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CXLV. 
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similarities with the terracotta heads concerned, although the difference in material causes some 
characteristic traits. The peculiarities of the terracotta sculptures of the Style VII type from Mer- 
sinaki can, however, readily be interpreted as being a kind of translation into terracotta of the 
features which are typical of the stone sculptures in question. The deep setting of the eyes is 
influenced by the stone sculptures just as well as the way the nose is sculptured. These Mersinaki 
heads mark the end of the series of big terracotta sculptures in Cyprus. The quality of the sculp- 
tures is so low that there could hardly be a question of a further development. 


MINOR TERRACOTTAS (Pl. XXIV) 


The minor terracotta plastic must be treated separately from the larger statues as it develops 
independently of the latter. During the Cypro-Classic and earlier periods the minor terracotta 
plastic is, as a rule, associated with the temple sites. The amazing find at Ajia Irini illustrates in a 
wonderful way how the idols were deposited in the shrines. In the beginning and even in the 
Cypro-Classic period the minor terracotta plastic seems to have constituted the majority of the 
ex-votos and as a rule the sculptures were made in the so-called snow-man technique. As far as 
can be ascertained from the hitherto examined shrines a change of these conditions seems to 
have taken place at about the beginning of the Cypro-Hellenistic period or most likely even 
earlier. The old “snow-man technique” must have appeared rather ridiculous to artists and Sd ae 
accustomed to the sculptures showing more or less Greek influence. 

The moulded terracottas were already during the Cypro-Classic period hollow. From now 
onwards this is a rule. The artists also pay more attention to the back of the statuettes. The walls 
of the statuettes become thinner and there are often one or more holes on the backs. As a rule the 
heads are made separately and added to the moulded bodies. The heads, too, are usually moulded 
but retouched afterwards by hand. The clay used for these small terracottas is always very finely 
sifted but varies very much as to colour and hardness. In contrast to many small terracottas from 
Greece and Asia Minor the arms are kept close to the body and only on rare occasions are arms 
and legs sculptured free from the body. This may be due to the difficulty in working with the 
Cypriote clay. In any case it gives to the figures a closed outline which reminds one of the very 
closed character of the Cypriote stone sculptures. It is also to be noticed that most of the terra- 
cottas found are moulded in rather worn moulds. This holds good for the terracottas of the Cypro- 
Classic period too, and indicates that many of the moulds had long been in use in Cyprus. Many 
of them may be imports to the island from other Hellenistic centres. Alexandria comes no doubt 
in the first line as regards the sources of inspiration for the Cypriote minor terracottas of this 
period. Certainly most if not all of the statuettes were provided with paint although this very 
often has gone. Probably the Cypriote sculptures were treated in the same technique as the 
Alexandrine terracottas. In many cases they were covered with a thick white lime coat on which 
the various colours were applied. Often the Alexandrine terracottas were painted after the firing 
and this may have been the case in Cyprus too and explain why the colour so often has entirely 
vanished. We know this technique from some of the Cypro-Classic pots, e.g. from Marion and 
Vouni. In other cases the paint was applied before the firing in the ordinary way. Sometimes the 
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colours were applied directly on the clay without any white ground. Unfortunately specimens 
with well preserved painting are rare in Cyprus. 

As regards the types or motives found in Cyprus it is remarkable how these are entirely due 
to the Hellenistic taste originally inspired from Greece. There is hardly a single terracotta statuette 
which shows a strong eastern influence. As Myres rightly has pointed out, the old native types 
disappear almost wholly and the old methods completely. Cyprus has now been received fully 
into the “civilized world”. It has hardly any longer the power, or the will, to have art and cul- 
ture of its own. This is very clear as regards the terracottas. This lack of artistic will which caused 
a gradual and persistent decadence is perhaps best illustrated by the Cypriote choice of types 
introduced from abroad. The favourite subjects in Cyprus are restricted to a rather limited number 
of the commonest Hellenistic types, and they are indeed as a rule poor copies of the Greek proto- 


types. 


Draped female figures 


Group 1. The largest group of Cypriote terracottas consists of upright draped female figurines 
standing in some post-classic attitude, so inexpressive that the artistic value is practically nil. 
As a rule, the ladies wear a richly folded chiton and a himation, also folded and kept tight to 
the body by the arms. Sometimes the himation envelopes the head. As a rule it extends to about 
the knees. The attitude is slightly varied by the objects the ladies are holding or by their action 
if such can be distinguished. 

Group 2. A little group of figures thus carries a child on the left arm. At least some of these 
come from Salamis.? Another similar one comes from the Artemis Paralia sanctuary in Kition.? 
The type occurs in various types mostly in the attitude of the child.? The type also occurs with 
the mother seated.* A rather interesting solid terracotta relief, found in Mersinaki5 gives an 
Egyptian expression. This indicates that at least some of the mother-and-child statuettes were 
recognized by the Cypriotes as Isis with Harpokrates although the conception is purely Greek. 
A wholly Hellenized type of Isis and Harpokrates existed in Cyprus already in the sth century 
B.C.® The Harpokrates in the limestone group from Vouni’? is, however, winged, but Harpo- 
krates is often represented without wings in later terracottas. 

Other statuettes of this class are distinguished by their carrying some objects, either a jug of 
water on their head® or a dish with fruit®, a torch!®, or simply some indeterminable object in 
their hands. 

Group 3. A group of draped females distinguished by some special action. The ladies playing 
some instrument are rather common. The tambourine player is an old Cypriote subject which 


1 OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, op. cit., Pl. CCII:7; CEsNoxa, 7 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. LXIV:2, 3. 


Salaminia, Fig. 204. 8 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. CCXXIII:8; OHNEFALSCH- 
2 Cesnora, Atlas II, Pl. XLI:329. RICHTER, op. cit., Pl. CCII:8. 
3 OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, op. cit., Pl. CCV :4, 5, 7, 8. ® OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, op. cit., Pl. CCVII:7. 
4 OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, op. cit., Pl. CCV:9. 10 OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, op. cit., Pl. CCII:4. 
§ Me. No. 1029, Swed. Cyp. Exp. III, Pl. CXLVIII:2. 11 Cesnoia, Atlas Il, Pl. XXXIX:312, 315; Pl. XLI:328; 


* Cf. WESTHOLM, op. cit., p. 201. OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, op. cit., Pl. CCX:5. 
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is now translated into the Hellenistic style. On other statuettes the musician subject is varied so 
that the lady is playing a harp of a rather interesting type.? It is an instrument triangular in shape 
with the resonance box on the upper side. To this the strings are fastened. The lady holds the 
harp with several strings on her right side with her left hand and is playing with the right hand. 
The instrument is definitely unlike a Greek lyre. Is it a representation of a Cypriote kinyra, the 
ten-stringed harp or lyre? 

Group 4. Connected with the musicians are the dancers. These are represented in the old 
manner with female figures holding each other’s hands, thus making a ring. These groups are 
very common during the Cypro-Archaic and Cypro-Classic periods. The subject is still to be 
found in the Cypro-Hellenistic age. But now the old stiff figures of early Cypriote character are 
substituted by figures in Greek attitude and dress.? Other dancers are represented in more ela- 
borate and free style. 


Male votaries 


Group 1. Among the male votaries, too, the upright draped figures are rather common. They 
seem to be more in the nature of Cypriote types under strong Greek influence. And they are 
closely connected with the votary in limestone, especially the types from the shrine of Apollon 
Hylates at Kurion. The workmanship is so poor that many times it is impossible to make out 
the attitudes or the details of the dress. The most common type wears a chiton to about the knees 
and a large himation over the shoulders, either covering the whole body or leaving the right arm 
and part of the body free. As a rule the men wear a small flat hat, the same one which is seen on 
most of the stone statuettes of this period.* Other statuettes are either bare-headed or provided 
with some other hat of an indefinite kind.5 

Group 2. Naked representations of a male votary also occur. Usually these are warriors, 
distinguished by some attribute®, or are horsemen.’ 

Group 3. The most characteristic male votary is, however, the temple boy. As a rule they are 
represented in the ordinary manner, which is well known from the limestone sculpture. It is 
interesting to see the temple boys, which may be considered as a typical Cypriote type of sculp- 
ture, displaying many features which can be recognized as survivals from older Cypriote styles. 
They are thus sculptured in a rather crude style and some of the temple boys are not made in 
moulds but are modelled like the large terracottas.* The boys are seated in the characteristic 
way with left leg bent under the upright body. The type is sometimes slightly varied.® An unusual 
and fine example of a temple boy, seated in the usual way, is found in the Ashmolean Museum 
(No. 1431). Evidently the boy was playing with some object which he held in his hands which 
are now missing. The hair is treated in a characteristic way. Over the crown there are two small 


1 CeEsNOLA, Atlas II, Pl. VII:so. ® CESNOLA, op. cit. II, XLIII:3 40. 

2 CESNOLA, Salaminia, pl. opposite p. 212, * Handb. Cesn. Coll., p. 360. 

8 CEsNOLA, Atlas II, Pl. XXX VIII:304—306, 310. 8 CESNOLA, op. cit. II, Pls. XLIV:349; XXX VI:293—97. 
4 CESNOLA, op. cit. II, Pls. XX XIX :314; XLIII:342. ® CESNOLA, op. cit. II, Pl. XLIV:350. 


§ CESNOLA, op. cit. Il, Pl. XLII:333; OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, 
op. cit., Pl. CCII:5. 
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tresses while the hair on the sides falls down in disordered looks. The figure may perhaps repre- 
sent Eros. 

Group 4. The actors and caricatures constitute a comparatively large group of the male terra- 
cottas. They are represented in a way which is known all over the Hellenistic area. Cesnola Atlas 
II, Pl. XLI, 326 represents an old man with long full beard, dressed in long chiton and half- 
length himation. A group of three actors with masks for the faces are found in Kition.! They 
may be figurines in a larger group of the same kind as is mentioned in Salaminia p. 199. Similar 
groups are found in tombs at Sciatbi in Alexandria. A rather curious figurine represents a man 
or a Silenos dressed up as a bear and holding a dish with fruits.? A curious caricature of a teacher 
is reproduced in Salaminia, Fig. 229. The fine Silenos from Kition® may be mentioned in connec- 


tion with this group. 


Deities 


Group 1. As could be expected in the island of Cyprus the Aphrodite statuettes are very com- 
mon. The goddess is represented in various attitudes. Closely connected with a classical type is 
the statuette on Fig. 216 in Salaminia which represents the goddess standing leaning against a 
pillar with garments draped around the legs. The upper part is nude. This is evidently a copy of 
a marble Aphrodite. An Anadyomene‘ type is the most remarkable representative of the nude 
Aphrodites. The goddess is standing upright doing her hair. Behind her is a dolphin, the tail 
of which covers her genitalia. On either side of her a cupid is playing, the one sits on the back 
of the dolphin, the other holds a mirror. A rather curious winged Aphrodite is pictured in Sala- 
minia, p. X. Aphrodite stands in a frontal attitude with large wings symmetrically displayed 
behind her. She holds some drapery around her back. Among the other varieties of Aphrodite 
may be mentioned the statuette pictured in Ohnefalsch-Richter, op. cit., Pl. CXCII, 14, showing 
the goddess riding on a goose. Aphrodite sits on the back of the bird with her legs at one side. She 
is draped in a large himation which hangs from her head over her back and covers the knees. The 
Aphrodite types are augmented with another statuette’ which, it is true, does not represent 
Aphrodite but according to the inscription on the base the otherwise unknown goddess Ombrios. 
It may be some nymph with this name. 

Group 2. Some Astarte figurines representing the goddess, dressed in a short girdled tunic 
wholly in accordance with the Greek Hellenistic conception. There is nothing left of the old 
crude Astarte figurines which were so common during the earlier periods. 

Group 3. Eros is a very popular subject in Cyprus as all over the Hellenistic world. The varie- 
ties are manyfold according to his various occupations. Often he is riding on some animal, a 
horse®, a ram? or some other indeterminable animal.* Sometimes he is playing with some object® 


1 OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, op. cit., Pl. CCVIII:4—7. ® CESNOLA, op. cit. Fig. 226. 

2 CEsNOLA, Salaminia, Fig. 227. 7 CEsnota, Atlas II, Pl. XLII:336. 

3 OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, op. cit., Pl. CCVIII:8. 8 CeEsNOLA, Aflas II, Pl. LXXITII:664. 
4 CEsNOLA, Salaminia, Pl. opposite p. 187. ® CesNora, Atlas II, Pl. XLVI:363. 


5 CESNOLA, op. cit. Fig. 219. 
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or with some animal.! Eros is also represented sleeping? or simply standing upright.? As a rule 
Eros is represented with wings. In short the representations follow the general Greek Hellenistic 
taste and do not show any special traits of interest. 

Group 4. Other representations of Greek gods occur, e.g. Herakles*, who is represented in 
an attitude very unlike the traditional Cypriote type. The Hellenistic Herakles stands, naked in 
an elegant attitude, leaning his right hand on the club and holding a horn in his left hand. Behind 
him is a kind of indeterminable drapery. 

Group 5. A little group of terracottas represent Eros and Psyche in some Jove situation. The 
finest specimen comes from Kurion.® A similar group comes from Marion—Arsinoé.® Here 
the two are represented winged. 


As is seen from the above survey which comprises the main types of the Hellenistic minor 
terracottas found in Cyprus, the material does not include anything which could be interpreted 
as indigenous for the island. The Cypriote terracottas have very little in common with the 
earlier terracottas in Cyprus. As far as the minor terracottas are concerned Cyprus is now a 
part of the Hellenistic world. New types are introduced, discarding the old traditional style. 


A. W. 


1 CEsNOLA, Salaminia, Fig. 223. 4 CESNOLA, op. cit., Fig. 213. 
2 Cesnoa, Atlas II, Pl. XLVI:366. § OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, op. cit., Pl. CCVIII:2. 
3 CEsNOLA, Salaminia, Pl. opposite p. 190. © Op. cit., Pl. CCVIII:3. 
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OTHER ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Our survey of the Hellenistic and Roman culture in Cyprus will be mainly confined, as regards 
other products of the craftsman or artist, to three important groups of objects: jewellery, lamps 
and glass. There is quite an abundance of material belonging to these three categories, the Roman 
glass in particular being richly represented in Cyprus, but unfortunately the circumstances in 
which these finds were made are only known in some few instances. That comparatively few 
handicraft products — apart from pottery and sculpture — have been preserved from this period, 
is not due to mere chance. The tomb furniture became increasingly simplified during Hellenistic 
and Roman times in conjunction with changes in religious conceptions, and certain groups of 
objects, weapons for instance, disappeared entirely or were possibly represented in certain excep- 
tional cases. The following list of “other arts and crafts” will not, however, be exclusively confined 
to the above-mentioned and better documented main groups, but will also include some other, 
unfortunately sporadic, examples of Cypriote handicraft in Hellenistic and Roman times. 


Typology 
IRON 
Pin 
Plain iron pin. K. 2 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. XXXVIII:2). 
Nail 
Iron nail with button-shaped head. M. 9.18 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. XX XVIII:3). 


Strigil 
1. Strigil with handle bent in triangular shape. M. 9.35 a (Fig. 33:1; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. 
XXXVIII:3). 
2. Strigil with handle in form of a rectangular loop. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, 
Nos. 863, 864 (Fig. 33:2). 
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Fragments of iron strigils are also found in the Ptolemaic tomb at Ajii Omolojitades, Rep. 
Dep. Antigq. Cyprus, 1934, 1935, p. 15. : 


Mounting 


Iron mounting for a wooden pyxis. M. 61.10. 


LEAD 


Mirror 


Mirror of glass now iridiscent encased in a disc of lead decorated with a rosette-border and a 
figure of an eagle in low relief on the reverse; provided with shaft-handle (Fig. 33:3; Cesnola, 
Atlas Il, Pl. CXVII:3). 


Mounting 


Figure of a Cupid playing on a flute; half seated; wings extended (Fig. 33:4; Cesnola, Atlas II, 
Pl. CXVII:7). 


BRONZE 


Arrow-head 


The types of arrow-heads found in Soli may be mentioned here though the find conditions 
give no clue to their date. Types 1 and 2 occur much earlier than Hellenistic times, cf. Swed. Cyp. 
Exp. IV:2, pp. 139 and 214, but Types 3 and 4 seem typologically to be later than the arrow-heads 
presented in Vol. IV:2. 

1. Long, leaf-shaped arrow-head with straight tang. So. 17 (Fig. 33:5; Swed. Cyp. Exp. ll, 
Pl. CLXXXII:8). 

2. Three-edged arrow-head with tubular socket. So. 12 (Fig. 33:6; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. 
CLXXXII:10). 

3. Leaf-shaped arrow-head with socket. So. 110 (Fig. 33:7; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. CLXXX:1). 

4. Lozenge-shaped arrow-head with thick midrib ending in a tubular socket with a spur. So. 59 
(Fig. 33:8; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Pl. CLXXXII:9). 

5. Triangular arrow-head with midrib and four-edged tang. With or without barbs (Fig. 33 :9,10; 

Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, Nos. 1510, 1511). 


Netting Needle 


Needle in shape of a shaft terminating in both ends in a two-pronged fork. Cyp. Coll., Stock- 
holm, Acc. 925 (Fig. 33:15; from Soli. Length 18.0). Cf. Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Pl. LXIV:z2. 
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Fig. 33. Arts and Crafts. Iron (1, 2), Lead (3, 4), Bronze (s—30). 
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Strigil 


. Strigil with curved broad pointed blade and the shaft bent to a hook (Fig. 33:11; Exc. in Cyp., 
p- 68, Fig. 90; from a Roman tomb in Kurion). 

2. Strigil made in two parts: blade and handle. The handle bent to form a rectangle (Fig. 33:12; 

Cesnola, Aflas III, Pl. L:5; Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, No. 861). 


Mirror and Mirror-case 


1. Mirror with moulded egg-pattern (Exc. in Cyp., p. 85, E 110.3). 

. Mirror and mirror-case decorated with concentric circles. (Fig. 33:16,17). Cesnola, Atlas 
Ill, Pls. LX:2, 4; LXI:1, 2; Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, Nos. 784, 789 (the 
latter, which is a cover, has a handle of wire attached in rings on bulls’ heads in relief); Exc. in 
Cyp., p. 83, B 77.4; op. cit., p. 85, E 114.7. 

. Mirror plated on both sides with silver. The decorated side has an incised palm-tree and a 
smaller plant within a border of small circles, handle missing (Fig. 33:18; Exc. in Cyp., p. 103, 
Fig. 149). | 

4. Mirrot, disc-shaped, perforated with small holes round the edge; two concentric mouldings 
on the back; handle missing (Fig. 33:19; Richter, op. cit., No. 831). 

. Shaft-handle of mirror, decorated with two moulded rings and surmounted by two arms with 
a pointed attachment in the centre (Fig. 33:20; Richter, op. cit., No. 836). 


N 


ee) 


a) 


Pin 
Plain pin bent to form a head. M. 9.31 (Fig. 33:13; Swed. Cyp. Exp. II, Pl. XXXVIII:3). 


Dipping-rod 


Dipping-rod used for dipping into cosmetics. It consists of a shaft with a ring at one end (the 
handle) and a knob at the other. At the middle of the shaft a round disc which served as a stopper. 
Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXVIII:5; cf. Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, Nos. 871, 872, 
873. The knob can have the form of a ribbed bead or a pointed nail-head. Cf. also Cat., Cyp. Mus. 
Nos. 3745 ff. (Fig. 33:14.) 


Fibula 


Semicircular fibula. I quote Cesnola’s description, text to Atlas III, Pl. LXIII:7. The pin-shaft 
is hinged. The end of the shield forms a knob. The bow of the pin is grooved; has two cross- 
bars at the hinge. The end resembles a lance point. (Fig. 33:26). 


Finger-ring 


Horseshoe-shaped finger-ring with a large oval bezel. On the bezel engraved representation of 
a sphinx sitting on top of an Ionic capital. K.T. 8.22 (Fig. 33:27; Swed. Cyp. Exp. I, Pl. LX XIV: 3). 
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Bracelet 


End of a bracelet in shape of a raised uraeus with crown. So. 325 (Fig. 33:21; Swed. Cyp. Exp. 
Ill, Pl. CLXXVI:6). 


Lamp 


1. Lamp in shape of a deep, narrow bowl with base-ring; covered by a circular lid with central 
hole; loop-handle for suspension. M. 9. 34 (Fig. 33:28; Swed. Cyp. Exp. II, Pl. CLIII:4). 

2. Lamp with base-ring, long wick-holder, ring-shaped edge round the filling-hole; loop-handle 
with a curved, leaf-shaped attachment; at base of handle two vertical projections with holes 
for fixing the lid. A.I. 2266 (Fig. 33:29; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. CCXLI:12). 


Chain 


Chain consisting of flat, hooked links joined by straight links by means of small pins. K. 580 
(Fig. 33:22; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. XXXVIII:6). 


Key 


There are three types of keys from Cyprus in the Cesnola Collection: 

1. Key with ring handle, a flat shaft and a bit with triangular teeth. The bit is set at cal angles 
to the shaft. Handb. Cesn. Coll., No. 000; Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, No. 
1245. Some of those keys have no shaft, consist only of the handle and the bit, Richter, op. cit., 
No. 1249. (Fig. 33:23). 

2. Key with ring handle working on a swivel, cylindrical shaft or pipe and bit (the wards) in the 
same plane as the handle. Handb. Cesn. Coll., No. 5004; Richter, op. cit., No. 1255. (Fig. 33 :24). 

3. Key with a ring handle and a bit in shape of a rectangular plate provided with notches. There 
is one specimen in the Cesnola Collection of this type, Handb. Cesn. Coll., No. 5005. This 
key has no shaft and has evidently been worn as a finger ring; cf. Richter, op. cit., No. 1258. 


(Fig. 33:25). 
Mounting 


Bronze mounting, possibly for a box, plain or with incised, encircling lines. M. 60. 54 and 55 
(Fig. 33:30; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. LXVIII:2). 


SILVER 


Earring 


1. Plain oblong ring with overlapping ends. M. 58.40. (Fig. 34:1; Swed. Cyp. Exp. II, Pl. CLV:35). 
2. Twisted ring ending in bull’s head and with attached paste bead. M. 9.11 (Fig. 34:2; Swed. 
Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. XXXVIII:4). 
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SILVER FINGER-RING 
EARRING 


Fig. 34. Arts and Crafts. Silver (1—6), Gold (7—34). 
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NECKLACE 


Fig. 35. Arts and Crafts. Gold (1—10). 
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GOLD 
FINGER - 


Fig. 36. Arts and Crafts. Gold (1—12). 


Finger-ring 


1. Plain, with convex section. M. 60.71 (Fig. 34:3; Swed. Cyp. Exp. II, Pl. LXVIII:1). 

2. Plain, with overlapping ends. M. 58.31 (Fig. 34:4; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. LXIV:2). 

3. Horseshoe-shaped with plain, oval bezel. Bezel plated with gold. M. 58.30 (Fig. 34:5; Swed. 
Cyp. Exp. II, Pl. LXIV:z2). 

4. Silver ring with box-setting of gold. Engraved sard: a nude girl sits crouching. (Fig. 34:6, 
Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XXVII:5; Handb. Cesn. Coll., No. 4229). 


GOLD 


Earring 


1. Plain, circular, with one end bent into a loop, the other twisted into it or around the ring. 
M. 9.41 (Fig. 34:7; Swed. Cyp. Exp. II, Pl. CLV :34; Brit. Mus. Cat., Jewell., No. 2464 (Fig. 34:8). 

2. Circular ring of thin twisted thread of gold with paste bead. M. 9.20 (Fig. 34:9; Swed. Cyp. 
Exp. II, Pl. XXXVIII:4). | 

3a. Of twisted wire, ending in goat's head. M. 58.33 (Fig. 34:10; Swed. Cyp. Exp. ll, Pl. CLV:33). 

3b. Of twisted wire, ending in bull]’s head. M. 60.9 (Fig. 34:11; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. LX VIII:1). 

4. Crescent-shaped, plain or decorated with ivy-leaves and grapes in filigree work. (Fig. 34:12, 
13; Exc. in Cyp., Pl. XIV:5 a; XIII:24). 


9. 
10. 
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. Rosette with flying Eros as pendant. (Fig. 34:14; Cat. Cyp. Mus., No. 4100). 
. Ornamented concave disc with 5 plummet-shaped pendants, the central one surmounted 


by a head. (Fig. 34:15; Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Pl. XX:17). 


. Of twisted wire, provided with figures of birds, Erotes, etc. (Fig. 34:16, 17; Cesnola, Atlas III, 


Pl. XIII:12; Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, Pl. CLXXXII:14). 


. Female bust with pendant in shape of tall vase. The body of the vase was a green bead, the 


upper and Jower parts of gold (Fig. 34:18; Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. XX:11—12). 
Rosette with pendant. (Fig. 34:19; Cesnola, Aflas III, Pl. XXII:30—42). 
Twisted ring with disc and gold bead pendant (Fig. 34:20; Brit. Mus. Cat., Jewell., No. 2526). 


10a. Twisted ring with circular setting with gray stone. Gold pendant. (Fig. 34:21; Cyp. Mus., 


II. 


Limassol, Oasis 1.14). 
S-shaped hook with disc (boss) and cluster pendant. (Fig. 34:22; Cesnola, Aflas Ill, Pl. 
XVIII :19). 


11a. S-shaped hook. ‘Round setting with disc of blue paste and pendant of gold bead. (Fig. 


34:23; Exc. in-Cyp., Pl. XIV:23). 


11b. S-shaped hook. Square setting, with gray inset, pendant of bead and cluster. (Fig. 34:24; 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XXI:14). 

S-shaped hook with oval boss. (Fig. 34:25; Cyp. Mus., Limassol, Oasis 1.18). 

S-shaped hook, small flat disc connected with a boss, formed, according to Cesnola, as 
one-third of a sphere, back hollow. (Fig. 34:26; Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XX:6). 

Round boss, on ring or s-shaped hook, with drop-shaped pendant. (Fig. 34:27; Cesnola, 
Atlas Ul, Pl. XX:4). 

Oval box-setting with blue bead. Pear-shaped pendant consisting of setting with a blue 
paste. (Fig. 34:28; Brit. Mus. Cat., Jewell. Nos. 2407—8). 

Square plate with carnelian; pendant consisting of gold setting for two cone-shaped inlays, 
gray and purple. (Fig. 34:29; Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XIX:29). 

Square, oblong setting (for a paste, now for the most part missing). Triangular pendant. 
“Across the front of the triangle is stretched a series of parallel gold wires, on which beads 
or pearls must have been strung”. (Fig. 34:30; Brit. Mus. Cat., Jewell., Nos. 2402—3). 
Square plate with carnelian. Three pendants consisting of triangular metal parts, each holding 
a long octagonal light green bead with a small pearl below. (Fig. 34:31; Cesnola, Atlas Ill, 
Pl. XIX:27). 

Palmette-like ornament with two pendants of the same kind as preceding. (Fig. 34:32; 
Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XIX:25). 

Square plate with scalloped edges and green stone in centre. Pendant consisting of “central 
floral or leaf design with arched stems on each side” ending in buds or leaves. Below garnets, 
connected with palmettes of wire, and ne beads (Fig. 34:33; Cesnola, Aflas III, Pl. 
XIX :30, 31). 

Ring with three smaller rings from which hang chains with pendants (now lost). (Fig. 
34:34; Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XVIII:18). 
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Wreath 


. Laurel wreath of gilded bronze. A. 10.57. (Fig. 35:1, reconstructed; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, 


Pl. XVII:z). 


. Gold leaves of myrtle wreath. M. 9. 19+-29 (Fig. 35:2), M. 9. 12 (Fig. 35:3; Swed. Cyp. Exp. 


II, Pl. XXXVIII:4). 


. Oak-leaves of gilded bronze from a wreath. So. 344 (Fig. 35:4; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. 


CLXXVI:4). 


Necklace 


. Necklace consisting of cornelian and glass beads and a disc-shaped, central gold pendant. 


M. 60. 10 (Fig. 35:5, conjectural reconstruction; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. LXVIII:1). 


. Necklace consisting of flat oval links of gold alternating with small discs of dark glass. (Fig. 


35:7, Brit. Mus. Cat., Jewell. No. 2712; cf. No. 2713). 


. Necklace of alternating circular links of gold and discs of ivory. Volutes inside the gold 


circles. The ivory discs are, according to Cesnola, pierced and strung on gold wire, hooked into 
rings, attached to the sides of the gold circles. (Fig. 35:8; Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. IX:1). 


. Necklace of flat gold links alternating with flat round mottled discs. (Fig. 35:9; Cesnola, 


Atlas Il, Pl. 1X:2). 


. Chain necklace with circular pendant. (Fig. 35:10; Cesnola, Aflas III, Pl. VIII:7). 
. Necklace composed of gold links and facetted carnelian beads. Pendant consisting of an oval 


carnelian in gold setting (Fig. 35:6: Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. VII:1). 


Finger-ring 


1. Plain, with oval undecorated bezel. M. 9.10 (Fig. 36:1; Swed. Cyp. Exp. II, Pl. CLVI:z). 
. Ring of plaited gold wire. Rectangular bezel with green stone. A. 1.1 (Fig. 36:2; Sted. 


Cyp. Exp. II, Pl. CLVI:1). 


. Plain hoop, rounded without, oval bezel with engraved design: Apis-bull on barge. (Fig. 


36:3; Brit. Mus. Cat., Finger Rings, No. 1649). 


. Plain hollow hoop, rounded without, flat within. Inserted in the bezel is an oval gold setting 


with a design in relief, representing the temple of Aphrodite at Paphos. Part of the relief 
filled with green and reddish enamel: the disks above roof and in the court (green) and the 
two doves in the court (reddish). (Fig. 36:4; Brit. Mus. Cat., Finger Rings, No. 253). 


. Thin hoop with two round raised settings containing convex pale sapphires. (Fig. 36:5; 


Brit. Mus. Cat., Finger Rings, No. 851). 


. Plain rounded hoop. Convex garnet in circular setting with engraved design (bust of Nike). 


(Fig. 36:6; Brit. Mus. Cat., Finger Rings, No. 380). 


. Ring of plaiting filled with white friable material (Cesnola). Sard (Myres) engraved with 


female head with tress and knot. (Fig. 36:7; Cesnola, Atlas I, Pl. XXVIII:6, Handb. Cesn. 
Coll., No. 4236). 
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. Thin gold band with engraved carnelian: Eros with a staff or a torch. (Fig. 36:8; Cesnola, 


Atlas Ill, Pl. XX VII:7). 


. Band with prominent oval chaton, filled with white material (Cesnola). Carnelian engraved 


with female draped figure holding cornucopia. (Fig. 36:9; Cesnola, Atlas HI, Pl. XXVIII:12). 
Thin band with oval chaton and sard engraved with Victory plaiting a wreath (Fig. 36:10; 
Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Pl. XXIX:12; Handb. Cesn. Coll., No. 4234). 


Cf. two gems with similar motif: 

Carnelian (Myres) engraved with Victory offering at an altar decorated with boukranion. 
(Fig. 36:11; Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XXXI:7; Handb. Cesn. Coll., No. 4285). 

Sard. Engraved Victory with wreath and palm (Handb. Cesn. Coll., No. 4286). 


Disc 


Disc or button in the Collection of Wing-Commander Hubbard, Kyrenia. I am indebted to 
Mr. J. Stewart for photo and description. Diam. c. 2 cms. Embossed design showing the evil 
eye attacked by various animals and objects: thunderbolt, stick, goose (duck), lizard, dog, 
bird(2), dog(2), scorpion, phallus, elephant, tortoise. (Fig. 36:12). 


I. 


2a 


3. 


TERRACOTTA 
Lamp 


Saucer-shaped lamp with pinched wick-holder (“Open lamp”). K. T. 3.13 (Fig. 37:2; Swed. 
Cyp. Exp. 1, Pl. CXLIX:15); K.T. 12.2 (Fig. 37:1; Swed. Cyp. Exp. I, Pl. CXLIX:16); 
K.T. 14.8 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. I, Pl. CXLIX:14); I. 1.1, 3, 5,15. (Fig. 37:3,4; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, 
Pl. LXXXVIII:1); K. 4 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. XXXVIII:12); K. 5 (Fig. 37:5; Swed. Cyp. 
Exp. Ill, Pl. XXXVIII:13); So. 545, 546 (Fig. 37:6; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. CLXXIV:5), 557. 


. “Watch-shaped” lamp with distinct base, filling-hole and rather long nozzle. The outside 


of the bottom concave, the inside raised like the kick in a glass, and covered with brown- 
black paint. Ring-shaped edge round the filling-hole. No handle. A. 2.53 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. 
II, Pl. VI:2); Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 836 (Fig. 37:7). 


. “Watch-shaped” lamp with indistinct base and without framing of the filling-hole. Inside 


of bottom flat. So. 349 (Fig. 37:8; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXXIV:6). 

“Watch-shaped” lamp with distinct base and knob (sometimes with string-hole) on right 
side. Rounded or biconical shape. The filling-hole framed by an edge, a groove or a collar- 
shaped edge. No handle. Covered with black or brown glaze, or uncoloured. M. 9.48 (Swed. 
Cyp. Exp. II, Pl. CLVII:10); M. 60.28 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. LXVII:1); I. 2.5, 6 (Fig. 37:13; 
Swed. Cyp. Exp. II, Pl. CLVII:12, 13); K. 3 (Fig. 37:14), 586 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. 
XXXVIII:14), 606; Me. 648 (Fig. 37:11; Swed. Cyp. Exp. III, Pl. CXLIX:13); So. 569 
(Fig. 37:12; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXXIV:7), 575; Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 391 
(Fig. 37:10), 392 (Fig. 37:9). 


. “Tea-pot type” with deep body, straight sloping sides, long nozzle with large wick-hole. 


Handle. Red paint. M. 9.37 (Fig. 37:15; Swed. Cyp. Exp. II, Pl. CLVII:11). 
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Fig. 37. Arts and Crafts. Terracotta lamps (1—20). 
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Fig. 38. Arts and Crafts. Terracotta lamps (I—17)- 
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Fig. 39. Arts and Crafts. Terracotta lamps (1—25). 
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21 23 


Fig. 40. Arts and Crafts. Terracotta lamps (1—23). 
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5. “Watch-shaped” lamp with long nozzle, ring-shaped edge round the filling-hole, ray orna- 
ment around the rim. Me. 606 (Fig. 37:16; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CXLIX:12). 

sa. Like Type 5, but with knob on right side in shape of lion’s head: So. 107 (Fig. 37:17; Swed. 
Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXXX:16) or with one plain knob on each side and a relief ornament at 
base of nozzle: K.T. 14.10 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. 1, Pl. CXLIX:17). 

6. Circular lamp with straight long nozzle starting from the centre. Upper side of nozzle flat. 
Decoration in relief on shoulder. K. 605 (Fig. 37:18; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ul, Pl. XXXVIII:15); 
Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps, No. 302. 

7. Circular lamp of dark clay with high edge surrounding the centre. Body double convex 
with sharp angle between the two halves. Vertical loop handle. There is only one fragmentary 
specimen of this type from the Swedish excavations. It can be reconstructed with an angular 
nozzle. K. 559 (Fig. 37:19; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ml, Pl. XXXVIII:16). 

Cf. two very similar lamps, one in Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. CXXXIX:1021, the other in 
Alexander Palma di Cesnola, Cyprus Antiquities, Pl. [60] first row, No. 15 from the left. 

8. Large black glazed terracotta lamp. Painted and incised decoration. “West slope ware”, 
Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 645. From Soli (Fig. 37:20). Only fragment of nozzle. 
Decorated with painted and incised ivy leaves and white dots between incised parallel lines. 

9. Round “chandelier”, divided into three zones with projecting lamp-nozzles, 12 in each zone. 
The nozzles are connected by channels which run around the lamp, one through each zone. 
Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 627. From Mersinaki (Fig. 38:1,2). 

10. Lamp with raised sides and deep moulded disc. Rounded nozzle with volutes. K. 470 (Fig. 
38:7), 471, 555 (Fig. 38:6; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. XXXVIII:17); So. 351, 353 (Swed. Cyp. 
Exp. Il, Pl. CLXXIV:12), 357, 359, 361, 370 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. CLXXIV:10), 371 
(Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. CLX:XIV:11), 373 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXXIV:14), 375 (Fig. 
38:4; Swed. Cyp. Exp. III, Pl. CLXXIV:16), 381, 387 (Fig. 38:3), 400, 401 (Fig. 38:8; 
Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXXIV:13), 496 (Fig. 38:5; Swed. Cyp. Exp. III, Pl. CLXXIV:15), 
516 (Swed. Cyp.. Exp Ill, Pl. CLXXIV:9); Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 393, 832 (Fig. 38:9), 
837, 841, 842; Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps, 644, 700. — Deeper than others but otherwise similar 
is So. 554 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXXIV:8; Opusc. Athen. I, pp. 122 f., Fig. 2). 

10a. Like Type 10, but with triangular end of the nozzle. Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 838 
(Fig. 38:11), 839 (Fig. 38:10), 840; Waldhauer, Die antiken Tonlampen, 139 and 143; Brit. 
Mus. Cat., Lamps, 559 and 586. 

11. Like Type 10, but with handle. K. 472 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. XXXVII:18); So. 356 (Swed. 
Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXXV:5), So. 362 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXXV:4), 366, 377, 399; 
V. 9.4 (Fig. 38:12); Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 394 (Fig. 38:13). 

11a. Like Type 11, but with triangular end of the nozzle. So. 379 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, PI. 
CLXXV:7), 391 (Fig. 38:14), 395. 

12. Large lamp with one or two rather long nozzles and decorative attachment above the handle. 
Red glaze. So. 551 (Fig. 38:15); Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps, 809, 813 (Fig. 38:16), 878; K. 473 
(Fig. 38:17; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. XXXVIII:19). 

13. Circular lamp with very short (triangular) nozzle. No handle. So. 354 (Fig. 39:2; Swed. Cyp. 


14. 


1S. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 
. Ring-lamp with 11—12 nozzles. Red-brown clay covered with red glaze. The body consists 


22. 
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Exp. Il, Pl. CLXXV:1), 360, 363, 364, 369, 372, 374, 380 (Fig. 39:3), 384, 392 (Fig. 39:1), 
$2, 556; Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 162; Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus, 1935, pp. 30. (Pl. XI:5; 
here Fig. 39:4); Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps, 1232 (Fig. 39:5, with scroll-shaped projections on 
each side), 1289, 1312 (Fig. 39:6, with heart-shaped nozzle). 

Like Type 13, but with handle. So. 327 (Opusc. Athen. I, p. 125, Fig. 3), 352 (Fig. 39:7), 
355 (Fig. 39:8), 358, 368, 376, 378, 382, 385, 388, 389, 393, 394, 396, 398, 459, 514, $15, 577 
(Fig. 39:10; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXXV:6); Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 624, 625, 626, 
843 (Fig. 39:9), 844. So. 365, 383, 386 (Fig. 39:11; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXXV:z2) and 
390, all have a knob on either side. 

Rather large circular lamps with thin walls and very short nozzle. Concave disc with im- 
pressed designs. Handle with hole. So. 525, 526 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXXV:3), 527 
(Fig. 39:14), 528 (Fig. 39:13), 529, 529 a (Fig. 39:12). 

Rather large lamp with very short nozzle delimited from the rim by straight sides. The 
border round the disc interrupted by rectangular panels. Handle with hole. Cyp. Coll., 
Stockholm, Acc. 831 (Fig. 39:15); Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps, 1208, 1212 (Fig. 39:16), 1218, 1227. 
Large lamp with thick walls. Groove at base of the nozzle. Deep relief decoration on the 
disc. Handle with grooves and three holes. So. 494 (Fig. 39:17; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. 
CLXXV:9, 10). There are sherds of another lamp of the same type from the Swedish ex- 
cavations at Soli. 

Lamp of oval form with short nozzle. Decorated rim (with dots or vine pattern). Rather 
deep, decorated disc with two filling-holes. Handle in shape of flat knob. So. 467 (Fig. 39:20); 
Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, Pl. CLXXV:8); Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 395 (Fig. 39:19), 845 
(Fig. 39:21), 846 (Fig. 39:18); Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps, 1334. 

Lamps with elongated body and with a broad, shallow channel from the disc to the wick- 
hole. Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 847 (Fig. 39:22); Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. CXL: 1043, here 
Fig. 39:23, and 1046, here Fig. 39:24. 

Round flat lamp without distinct wick-holder (only a hole). Geometrical design. Cyp. Coll., 
Stockholm, Acc. 848 (Fig. 39:25); Cesnola, Aflas II, Pl. CXKXXVIII:1012. 


Roman ring-lamps. 


of an inner wreath surrounded by a zone decorated with leaves and small circles with central 
dots. The nozzles are decorated with volutes and a torch-like ornament. Three pierced 
handles attached at the inner wreath. Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 917 (Fragments reconstruc- 
ted Fig. 40:1—2). 


. Plain ring-lamp with 9 raised tubular nozzles. Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 919 (Fig. 40:3). 


Lamp of infundibulum type, with tall body, tapering upwards, sometimes horizontally 
ribbed; long, sometime flat nozzle; handle from rim to body (Fig. 40:4—5; Cesnola, Sala- 
minia, p. 255, Fig. 316; Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. CX XXIX:1030). 
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Fig. 41. Arts and Crafts. Moulded Glass. Bowls (1—8). 


GLASS 


SAND-CORE GLASS 


_ A bottle (amphoriskos?) with pointed base found in Aphendrika seems to be a sand-core 
glass. Deep blue glass, bands of yellow and turquoise. Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus, 1937—1939, 1951, 
p- 120, Pl. XXXI:5. 


MOULDED GLASS 


Bow] 


1. Hemispherical bowls, decorated with horizontal lines or vertical ribs. 
Cyp. Coll. Stockholm. M. 9.28 (Figs. 41:1, 52:1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. ll, Pl. XXXVIII:5). Yellow- 
green glass. Concave bottom. Plain rim. Two lines near rim. H. 5.9, D. 13.3, thickness of the 
glass 0.25—0.5. 
Cyp. Mus. D 1034 (Fig. 41:2). Colourless or slightly yellow glass. Convex bottom. Two 
lines near rim. H. 5.5, D. 12.5, thickness of the glass c. 0.25. 
Cyp. Coll. Stockholm, Acc. 908 (Figs. 41:3, 52:2). Honey-coloured glass. Slightly concave 
bottom. H. 4.3, D. 15.2, Thickness of the glass 0.1—0.3. 
Cyp. Mus. D 1022 (Fig. 41:4). Sea-green glass. The inside decorated with two lines near rim; 
three circles underneath the bottom. H. 5.8, D. 11.7, Thickness of the glass c. 0.2. 
Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, M. 9.33. (Figs. 41:5, 52:3; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. XX XVIII:5). Honey- 
coloured glass. Flat bottom. Ribbed body. Two encircling horizontal lines inside near rim. 
H. 5.7, D. 14, Thickness of the glass 0.25—0.5. 
Cyp. Mus. D 1051 (Fig. 41:6). Sea-green glass. Ribbed body. H. 5.4, D. 12.6. 

2. Deeper bowls with rather straight walls, decorated with horizontal lines or vertical ribs. 
Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, I. 2.11. (Figs. 41:7, 52:4 Swed. Cyp. Exp. II, Pl. LXXXVIII:3). Honey- 
coloured glass. Flat bottom. Two horizontal lines inside. H. 3.9, D. 10.5, Thickness of the 
glass 0.I—0.}. 
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Cyp. Mus. D 1058 (Fig. 41:8). Sea-green glass. Rib-decoration on the outside. H. 6.8, D. 12.2, 
Thickness of the glass c. 0.2. 


BLOWN GLASS! 


The typological grouping of the material is primarily based on the shape of the vessels, which 
adhere to fixed types more than is generally reckoned with in the case of blown glass. One may 
find types, it is true, which seem to be quite isolated specimens made by chance or due to a whim 
of the glass-blower, but on the whole the glass is not less conventional than ceramics as far as 
the variation in shape is concerned. Apart from the shape of the vessel, which of course does not 
always show great variations within the same category, technical details such as the shape of 
the rim and base have been made the basis of the grouping.” 


Shallow Bowl 
A. Without distinct base 


1. Cesnola, Atlas IM, Pl. LXXXVI:1 (Fig. 42:1). Shallow bowl with flat bottom and rounded 
sides. Apparently plain rim. H. 1.9, D. 16.3. 

2. Cesnola, Atlas Il, Pl. LXXXVIII:1 (Fig. 42:2). Shallow bowl with flat bottom, straight 
almost vertical sides and splaying rim. H. 1.3, D. 14.4. Cf. also op. cit., Pl. LX XXVIII:2. 


B. With distinct base 
I. Without particularly marked rim (“plain rim”) 


a) Tubular base ring 

_ Cyp. Mus. D 998 (Fig. 42:3). Shallow bowl of greenish, fairly bubbly glass. Convex bottom. 
Pontil mark. Almost straight, slightly splaying sides. H. 3.8, D. 21.2. 

Cyp. Mus. D 964 (Fig. 42:4). Greenish, bubbly glass. Bottom convex. Pontil mark. Straight 


splaying sides. H.5.0, D. 23.8. 


1 The section dealing with blown glass is mainly a reprint 
in somewhat altered form of my article Roman Glass in Cyprus 
in Opusc. archaeol. VII, 1952, pp. 109 ff. 

2 | distinguish between plain and folded rim. Plain rim can 
be cither unworked (it is then often sharp and has not received 
any grinding or polishing), polished or rounded. A polished 
rim 1s ground and smoothed, a rounded rim has been thickened 
and rounded after renewed heating. A rim can be folded in 
different ways, outwards or inwards, etc. The word base is 
used of a base which is clearly delimited from the body. 
Otherwise the word bottom is used. The base (or base ring) 
is usually tubular or band-shaped or consists of a solid footplate. 
The tubular base ring is round and hollow, the band-shaped 
is flat. These base rings can be made in different ways; they 
can a) be worked separately and applied to the bottom of the 
vessel, b) be made through pressing in of the bottom, c) consist 


of the bottom of another vessel applied underneath the bottom 
(“pad base” in Harden’s Roman Glass), d) consist of a secondary 
bulb blown below the vessel and pushed up so that a ring is for- 
med (Harden’s “‘pushed-in base”). Which technique is used can- 
not always be decided with certainty, in any case of course not 
when the glass in question is available only in photography. 
I have therefore confined myself to a morphological division. 
The bottom can be convex, plain or concave. A comparatively 
deep concavity, made with a modelling tool, is called a kick. 
A distinct base separated from the body by a stem is called 
a foot. Also a relatively high base which cannot be called a 
base ring but is conical or widening out below is called a foot. 
The occurrence of a pontil mark is mentioned in so far as I 


have a note about it. Such information occurs only — but 
not always — concerning glasses which I have examined 
mysclf. 
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Fig. 42. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass. Shallow bowl (1—17). Deep bowl (18—30). 
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21 22 
Fig. 43. Arts and Crafts. Blown glas. Deep bowl (1—18). Kantharos-like bowl (19, 20). Ladle (21, 22). 
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Cyp. Mus. D 999 (Fig.42:5). Greenish, bubbly glass. Bottom convex. Sides splaying, forming 
concave outline. H. 3.4, D. 20.8. 
A special group is formed by bowls of smaller size with very low base, consisting of a tubular 
ring which seems to be inserted into the bottom: 

Cyp. Mus. D 961 (Fig. 42:6). Bowl of greenish bubbly glass. Concave bottom with shallow kick. 
Straight splaying sides. H. 2.1, D. 13.3. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 726 (Figs. 42:7, 53:1). Pale green, bubbly glass. Concave bottom 
with shallow kick. Pontil mark. Splaying rim. H. 2.3, D. 14.4. 


6) Band-shaped (cylindrical) base ring 


Cyp. Mus. D toro (Fig. 42:8). Bowl of colourless glass. Bottom convex. Convex sides with 
splaying rim. H. 4.5, D. 19.1. 
Another specimen of the same type is Cyp. Mus. D 968 (from Kazaphani). Cesnola, Atlas III, 
Pl. LXXXV:3 (Fig. 42:9), has high cylindrical base and very flaring sides. H. 6.6, D. 24.3. 
It comes between the shallow and the deep bowl. 


II. With folded rim, usually splaying so that a brim is formed 


a) Tubular base ring 


Cyp. Mus. D 963 (Fig. 42:10). Bowl of colourless glass. Slightly concave bottom. Convex 
splaying sides. Brim with folded rim (outwards, downwards, inwards). H. 4.0, D. 20.0. 

Cyp. Mus. D toor (Fig. 42:11). Colourless glass. Slightly concave bottom. Convex splaying 
sides. Brim with folded rim, as preceding. H. 3.2. D. 16.8. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 727 (Figs. 42:12, 53:2). Slightly greenish glass. Slightly concave 
bottom. Pontil mark. Convex splaying sides. Brim with folded rim (outwards, downwards, 
inwards). H. 3.0, D. 17.3. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1002 (Fig. 42:13). Greenish, rather bubbly glass. Kick. Convex splaying sides. 
Brim with folded rim (downwards, inwards). H. 3.5, D 17.3. 

Of exactly the same shape as D 1002 is Cyp. Mus. D 970 (H. 3.5, D. 21.0) with the difference 
that it has a disc delimited by two circles in the inside of the bottom. 

In the Cesnola Collection Type II is represented by Atlas Ill, Pl. LXXXVIII:3,4 and 5. So far 
as can be seen from the illustrations in Cesnola, Aflas, all three specimens in the Cesn. Coll. 
have brim and folded rim (outwards, downwards, inwards). 


6) Band-shaped base ring 


Cyp. Mus. D 943 (Fig. 42:14). Bowl of slightly green coloured glass with many bubbles and 
small impurities in the surface. High band-shaped base ring with concave outline. Slightly 
convex bottom. Rounded sides, splaying folded rim. On the inside a circular ridge over the 
base ring. H. 4.3, D. 14.2. From Psaratika, Limassol. 
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y) Variant types. All with tubular base ring 


1. Cyp. Mus. D 1004 (Fig. 42:15). Bowl of slightly green coloured glass. Almost flat bottom. 
Rounded sides, flaring rim which is folded (outwards, downwards, inwards). As decoration 
on the brim a tubular ‘torus’ of the same type as the base ring. H. 3.0, D. 14.7. 

2. Cyp. Mus. D 962 (Fig. 42:16). Bowl of slightly green coloured glass. Kick. Rounded sides and 
splaying folded rim. On rim two corrugated bands as decoration or indicating handles. H. 
4.2, D. 20.0. From Aulona. 

The same type is in the Cesnola Collection, Cesnola, Atlas UI, Pl. LXXXVI:2. 

3. Cyp. Mus. 1936-XI-13-1 (Fig. 42:17). Bowl of slightly green coloured glass. Concave bottom. 
Pontil mark. Rounded, flaring sides. Two horizontal handles are set out below the rim and 
bent over it. Rim folded outwards, downwards, inwards. H. 3.9, D. 14.7. 


Deep Bowl 


A. Without distinct base 


I. Hemispherical bowls with slightly splaying rim. This can be unworked, polished or rounded. 

Cyp. Mus. 1939-IV-27-1 (Fig. 42:18). Bowl of colourless—slightly greenish glass. Concave 
bottom and splaying unworked rim. Two engraved, hardly discernible horizontal lines divide 
the body into three equal parts. H. 6.0, D. 9.6. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1031 (Fig. 42:19). Colourless glass. Concave bottom and splaying unworked rim. 
Two fine horizontal lines, as preceding. H. 5.0, D. 9.7. 
Of exactly the same type as those bowls are Cyp. Mus. D 1130 (fragmentary) and Cyp. Mus. 
D 1595. They form a clearly delimited workshop group. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 734 (Figs. 42:20, 53:4). Colourless glass. Slightly concave bottom 
and splaying polished rim. Body divided by fine horizontal lines. H. 6.5, D. 8.4. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1027 (Fig. 42:21). Concave bottom and splaying rounded rim. H. 5.8, D. 9.5. 
Of the same type with rounded rim are also Cyp. Mus. D 1081, D 1082 (Fig. 42:23) and D 
1087 (Fig. 42:22). Of these D 1082 has a narrow relief line framing the rim part. 


II. Hemispherical bowl with angular outline 


Cyp. Mus. D 1117 (Fig. 42:24). Bowl of green glass and rather heavy fabric. Kick. Pontil mark. 
Vertical, not particularly marked rim. A horizontal edge divides the body slightly above 
the middle. H. 5.2, D. 9.7. 


III. Semi-oval bowl 


Cyp. Mus. D 1241 a (Fig. 42:25). Bowl of colourless—slightly greenish glass and rather heavy 
material. Flattened bottom, vertical polished rim. Body divided by three engraved horizontal 
lines. H. 6.5, D. 9.4. 
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B. With distinct base 
I. Tubular base ring 


a) Hemispherical shape. Rounded rim, vertical or slightly bent inwards 


Cyp. Mus. D 1118 (Fig. 42:26). Bowl with concave bottom and rounded rim. Wholly covered 
with iridescence. H. 5.0, D. 9.8. 
Similar to D 1118 is Cyp. Mus. D 1126 which is also wholly iridescent. Of the same type are 
Cyp. Mus. D 1088, D 1093 (Fig. 42:27) and D 1109. 
A variant type which belongs closely together with both Types A I and B I « is constituted by 
Cyp. Mus. D 1111 (Fig. 42:28) and D 1595. These two bowls which are also almost entirely 
iridescent have rather straight walls and besides, as distinguished from the preceding bowls 
under B I a, a relief line 1 cm. below the rim and a base consisting of two glass threads applied 
in concentric circles on the bottom. This base is too thin to be characterized or generally defined 
as tubular. In Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek there is a specimen of the same type connected with a 
lid: Inv. No. 2875 (Fig. 56:4). Slightly greenish glass. H. without lid 5, with lid 5.3. The lid 
is of our Type I, cf. below p. 211.1 This type of bowl could of course — considering specially 
that it has a lid — also be called jar or pyxis. 


8) Chalice-shaped bowl 


1. Rim polished or rounded, sometimes with slight moulding 

Cyp. Mus. D roos (Fig. 42:29). Bowl of light green glass. Kick. Convex splaying sides. H. 4.6, 
D. 9.5. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1032 (Fig. 42:30). Light bluish glass. Kick. Convex splaying sides. H. 5.4, D. 10.9. 
Of the same type are Cyp. Mus. D 1076 (H. 5.1, D. 11.2), D. 1083 (H. 4.7, D. 11.0) and D 1210 
(H. 4.5, D. 9.1.) 

The above five bowls under BI 8 1 form a very homogeneous group in respect of size, shape, 
colour (the same green colour, sometimes with a tinge of blue) and also weathering (iridescence 
combined with white covering). They must issue from the same workshop. 


2. Rim folded outwards 

Cyp. Mus. D 954 (Fig. 43:1). Bowl of light green glass. Very low base ring. Kick. Convex 
splaying sides. H. 4.8, D. 12.1. 

Cyp. Mus. 1009 (Fig. 43:2). Colourless glass. Kick. Convex splaying sides. H. 6.0, D. 15.0. 

Cyp. Mus. D 965 (Fig. 43:3). Light green glass. Kick. Convex splaying sides forming a brim. 
H. 3.8, D. 12.2. 


1 I am indebted to Dr. Vagn Poulsen for permission to 1885. The collection is mentioned in a letter from Carl Jacobsen 
publish this glass and other Cypriote glasses in the Ny Carls- toJ. Loytved of 28.12.1886. Iam indebted to Mag. M. Gjadesen 
berg Glyptotek mentioned in the following. They belong to a __for information and photographs of glasses belonging to this 
collection of glass bought in Cyprus for Carl Jacobsen by the collection. 

Danish consul Leytved and acquired by the Glyptotck about 
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D 965 comes between the shallow and the deep bowl. Through the brim it is also distinguished 
from the two first-mentioned in the group. 

Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. LXXXVII:5 (Fig. 43:4), may come nearest to this group but the brim is 
delimited inwards by a (tubular?) torus as B II y of the shallow bowls. 


3. With volute ornament or corrugated band applied as ornament on the rim, which is folded outwards 

Cyp. Mus. D 986 (Fig. 43:5). Bowl of slightly greenish glass. Rather heavy material. Kick. 
Pontil mark. Convex splaying sides. On two sides of the rim a volute-shaped ornament is 
attached. H. 5.0, D. 12.3 (including the ornaments 15.0). 

Cyp. Mus. D 960 (Fig. 43 :6). Colourless or slightly greenish glass. Lighter material than preceding. 
Kick. Pontil mark. Convex splaying sides. At the middle of the bowl on the outside a loop of 
uncertain function (for suspension?). Corrugated band on two sides of the rim. H. c. 5.5, D. 
15.0 (over the ornaments 15.4). 


II. Band-shaped (cylindrical) base ring 


a) Rounded rim, vertical or slightly bent in 


Cyp. Mus. D 987 (Fig. 43:7). Bowl of colourless glass. Bottom convex. Pontil mark. Body 
hemispherical, rim not particularly marked. H. 6.2—6.5, D. 12.5. Height of base 1.2. 


6) With rounded, slightly splaying rim 

Cyp. Mus. D 953 (Fig. 43:8). Bowl of colourless glass. High base with convex outline. Convex 
bottom. Pontil mark. Almost straight, splaying sides. H. 6.5, D. 11.0, height of base 1.5. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1084 (Fig. 43:9). Colourless glass. High base with convex outline. Pontil mark. 
Almost straight, splaying sides. H. 6.2, D. 11.8, height of base 1.4. 


y) With brim and rounded rim 

Cyp. Mus. D 1098 (Fig. 43:10). Bowl of colourless, partly very slightly greenish glass. High base. 
Concave bottom. Pontil mark. Hemispherical body with broad splaying rim. H. c. 6.5, D. 
15.0, height of base 1.5. 

8) With rim folded inwards 


Cyp. Mus. D 1506 (Fig. 43:11). Bowl of colourless, partly slightly greenish glass. High base. 
Convex bottom. Funnel-shaped body with straight walls. H. 6.0, D. 11.5, height of base 1.3. 


C. Bowl on foot 
I. Broad chalice-shaped type 


Cyp. Mus. D 944 (Fig. 43:12). Bowl of light blue (blue-green) glass. Foot with concave outline, 
convex bottom. Pontil mark. Body with convex walls and splaying rim, folded (outwards?). 
H. 6.1, D. 11.4, height of foot 1.2. 
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Cyp. Mus. D gs0 (Fig. 43:13). Green (sea-green) glass. Outsplayed foot, convex bottom. Body 
widens in a chalice-shaped manner. Rim folded (outwards?). H. 6.6, D. 13.8, height of foot c.2.0. 

Cyp. Mus. D 984 (Fig. 43:14). Light green (blue-green) glass. Very bubbly and rather heavy 
material. Foot with slightly concave outline widening out below. Pontil mark. Convex walls, 
upwards splaying (chalice-shaped). Brim and folded (outwards) rim. H. 7.0, D. 14.0, height 
of foot c. 1.6. 


II. Narrower goblet type 
a) Undecorated 


Cyp. Mus. D 980 (Fig. 43:15). Bowl of light green (blue-green) glass. Outsplayed foot with 
tubular base ring. Pontil mark. Chalice-shaped body with splaying, not particularly marked 
rim. H. 7.6, D. 11.5, height of foot c. 2.0. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1075. Light green, bubbly glass. Outsplayed foot with tubular base ring. Chalice- 
shaped body, splaying, not particularly marked rim. H. 7.0, D. 12.1, height of foot c. 2.2. 

Cf. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXXVI:3, which comes close to these but has three engraved lines 
delimiting the rim. 


8) Here are put together some bowl types which all have some kind of decoration, 

in its plainest form a glass thread delimiting the rim part 

Cyp. Mus. D 958 (Fig. 43:16). Bowl of colourless—slightly greenish glass. Foot widening out 
below. Chalice-shaped body. Splaying tubular rim. Applied glass thread delimits rim from 
body. H. 6.9, D. 11.5, height of foot c. 1.9. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1052 (Fig. 43:17). Light yellow (yellow-green) glass. Outsplayed foot with concave 
outline. Pontil mark. Chalice-shaped body. Splaying tubular rim. Horizontal glass thread 
under rim. Body decorated with vertical ribs. H. 6.3—6.8, D. 11.0, height of foot c. 1.7. 

D 958 and D 1052 seem to come from the same workshop. 

Cyp. Mus. D 981 (Fig. 43:18). Light green glass. Outsplayed foot with concave outline. Pontil 
mark. Chalice-shaped body. Splaying rim, delimited by a thread. Lower part of the body deco- 
rated with ‘prickles’ (points pinched out with tong). H. 7.0, D. 11.0. height of foot c. 1.8. 

D 981 differs from the preceding two through a heavier material and the colour, which can be 
characterized as olive green, while the colour of the other two has a more yellow tinge. 


Kantharos-like Bowl 


A. Cyp. Coll., Stockholm Acc. 753 (Figs. 43:19, 53:5). Kantharos-like bowl (or pyxis) of light 
green glass. Tubular base ring. Pontil mark. Body with straight walls tapering upwards, 
splaying rim. Rim folded inwards. Handles with thumb-pieces, from middle of body to rim. 
H. 6.2, D. 7.4. 

B. Cyp. Mus. D 1042 (Fig. 43:20). Kantharos-like bow] of light green glass. Concave foot with 
short stem. Body with splaying, rather straight walls. Thin, rounded handles from lower 
part of body to rim. H. 7.8, D. 7.2. 
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Ladle 


Cyp. Mus. D 1963 (Fig. 43:21). Bowl or ladle with long handle. Light green, rather heavy glass. 
Applied band-shaped base ring. The sides have slightly concave outline with splaying rounded 
rim. H. 5.5, D. 10.0, length of handle 7.5. 

Cat. Coll. de Clercq VI:493 (Fig. 43:22). Rather thin bluish glass. The bottom is apparently 
without distinct base but has a kick. Sides straight, splaying. Flat handle with concave sides, 
decorated with leaf motive. D. 9.7. From Idalion. 


Beaker 
A. Without distinct base 
I. Cylindrical shape. Rounded rim, vertical or slightly bent in 


a) Undecorated 


Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 730 (Fig. 44:1, 54:3). Beaker of slightly greenish glass. Slightly 
concave bottom. Pontil mark. Cylindrical shape, rounded rim. H. 7.0, D. 7.1. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 731 (Fig. 44:2). Slightly greenish glass. Kick, rather deep and pointed. 
Ponti] mark. Cylindrical shape, rounded rim. H. 7.7, D. 7.5. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1109 (Fig. 44:3). Light green glass. Kick as preceding. Cylindrical shape, rounded 
rim. H. 7.1, D. 7.3. 


6) Decorated 


A plain decoration of impressed horizontal lines round the body is exhibited by the following 
beakers. Possibly they are mould-blown: 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, I.2.4 (Fig. 44:4. Swed. Cyp. Exp. II, Pl. LXXXVIII:3). Beaker of blue- 
green, rather heavy glass. Rounded bottom. Plain rim. Two impressed lines near bottom. H. 
8.0, D. 7.6. 

Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXXI:4 (Fig. 44:5). Flat bottom. Several impressed bands round the body. 
H. 9.4, D. 6.3. From Idalion. 

Cylindrical beakers with inscription and mould-blown are represented in the Cypriote material 
by the following types: 

1. With the inscription KATAXAIPE (or KATAIXAIPE) KAI EY®PAINOY 

2. With the inscription AABE THN NIKHN (or NEIKHN) 

Beakers of this type are treated by Harden.! Of the first group Harden has published in all 
24 specimens, 16 of which have the form KATAIXAIPE (Sub-type 1) and 5 the form 
KATAXAIPE (Sub-type 2); as to 3 the available information is so incomplete that they cannot 
with certainty be put in the one or other group. The inscription is in both cases arranged in a 
frieze, divided into two halves by vertical palm-leaves running from bottom to top. For the 


1 HARDEN, Romano-Syrian Glasses with Mould-blown Inscrip- | Tombgroups of the First Century A.D. from Yahmour, Syria, in 
tions, in Journ. Rom. Stud. XXV, 1935, pp. 163 ff., and Two Syria XXIV, 1944—45, pp. 81 ff. 


| fo) 
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rest the decoration consists of two horizontal ribs at the top, under them four palm-leaves in 
pairs, under the inscription two ribs and a continuous leaf-pattern, all motives arranged 
horizontally. Flat bottom, raised concentric circles on the under side (in the KATAXAIPE 
group a broad raised circle 1 cm. from the edge). The rim is unworked and slightly outsplayed. 
Of the beakers belonging to Sub-type 1 six are of sure Cypriote provenance, one is doubtful. 
Of the 5 beakers belonging to Sub-type 2 one comes from Sardinia and two from Yahmour 
in Syria; in the case of one the provenance is not known. Of the three incompletely known 
beakers two are probably of Cypriote provenance. 

Cylindrical beakers with the inscription AABE THN NIKHN are divided by Harden (Journ. 
Rom. Stud. XXV, 1935, p. 177) into three sub-types, two of which contain glasses found in 
Cyprus, viz. Harden’s Sub-types I and III. Sub-type II has the inscription AABE THN NEIKHN 
arranged in two parts, one of three lines, the other of two, each part flanked by wreaths. Flat 
bottom with a broad raised circle on the under side. Unworked, outsplayed rim. Two specimens 
of this type are known, one of which was found in Cyprus and belongs to the Cesnola Collec- 
tion in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Sub-type III, which is the largest group including 
no less than 17 specimens, bears the inscription AABE THN (or THM, with inverted N) 
NEIKHN arranged in a frieze which is, I cite Harden, op. cit., p. 178, “divided into two almost 
equal parts by vertical palm-leaves, diametrically opposed, which run from top to bottom of 
the vase, and obscure the marks of the mould. Unworked rim, outsplayed. Vertical sides 
decorated horizontally in three friezes, the centre one containing the inscription and each of 
the others six wreaths of a conventional type made of two concentric circles joined by radial 
lines with traces of knotted ties below. These friezes are bounded in each case by single hori- 
zontal ribs. Base flat”. Of the 17 beakers six or seven are of Cypriote provenance, four (only 
fragments) being found near Sidon, one coming from Sardinia and one possibly from Greece. 
As to four the provenance is unknown. The beakers with inverted N — there are ten of 
them — must have originated from the same mould. Of these three are of Cypriote provenance. 
The inscribed beakers are generally not of the light greenish colour which is common in the 
Cypriote glass material. Dominating colours are yellow and amber; one beaker is wine- 
coloured, while many are colourless. 

The following specimens are reproduced: 

Figs. 44:6 and 54:1. Beaker from Cyprus in the Collection de Clercq. Cat. V1I:276; Bluish glass. 
H. 7.5. Inscribed KATAXAIPE KAI EY®PAINOY 

Fig. 44:7,8. Beaker in the Cyprus Museum, Nicosia. Yellowish glass. H. 7.0. Inscribed AABE 
THM NEIKHN (with inverted N in THN). Harden’s Sub-type III. 

Fig. 54:2. Beaker in the Cesnola Collection, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Cesnola, Atlas 

Il, Pl. LXXVIII:3. “Green, grey and iridescent”. H. 7.2. Inscribed AABE THN NEIKHN. 
Harden's Sub-type II. 
Cesnola (Atlas III, Pl. LXXVIII:1 and 2) has two beakers whose decoration very much resemb- 
les that of these inscribed beakers. Apparently these, too, are mould-blown. One is decorated 
with olive sprays, the other with spirals, three-lobed leaves and clusters of grapes. They have 
no inscription. 
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II. Sack-shaped beaker 


a) With slightly splaying rim, quite unworked (sharp-edged) or only ground of 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 738 (Figs. 44:9, 54:4). Beaker of light greenish glass. Flat bottom. 
H. 6.5, D. 7.5. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1159 (Fig. 44:10). Slightly greenish glass, rather thin and free from bubbles. Slightly 
rounded bottom. H. 6.4, D. 6.4. 

Quite identical in regard to shape, colour and quality of the material are Cyp. Mus. D 1115 
and D 1225, which thus, together with the two preceding, form a clearly delimited ‘work- 
shop group’. 

Another homogeneous group of sack-shaped beakers abundantly represented in the Cyprus 
Museum has as a common element two horizontal lines engraved on the belly. To this group 
belong: D 1100 (Fig. 44:11), D 2085 (Fig. 44:12), D 1129 (Fig. 44:13), D 1227 (Fig. 44:14), 
D 1189 (Fig. 44:15), D 1233 (Fig. 44:16) and D 1105, D 1106, D 1108, D 1124, D 1184, D 
1208, D 1226, D 1232, and D 1510. A beaker in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek belongs to this 
group: Inv. No. 2871 (Fig. 56:1).! The glass is colourless or slightly greenish. The thickness of 
the material varies somewhat. It is exceptionally thick in D 1124 and D 1184, thinner in for 
instance D 1106. The shape in several specimens is angular, see e.g. D 1189 (Fig. 44:15). The 
greatest width is in some specimens not far under the middle (for instance D 1233, Fig. 44:16), 
in others near the bottom (e.g. D 1129, Fig. 44:13). The bottom in this group is flat or slightly 
concave. Variants are Cyp. Mus. D 1125 (Fig. 44:17) and D 1257, which have a kick formed 
as a thin point. A variant as regards colour is the following: 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 737 (Figs. 44:18, 54:5). Yellow glass. Concave bottom. Sack-shaped 

body, slightly splaying rim. Two fine horizontal lines round the belly. H. 7.2, D. 8.5. 
The plain decoration of horizontal encircling lines which is common on the sack-shaped 
beakers — owing to the simpleness of the decoration I have not thought it necessary to make 
any division into undecorated and decorated vessels — appears also on the following beaker 
but there the linesare impressed, probably by mould-blowing. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, I. 2.10 (Fig. 44:19; Swed. Cyp. Exp. II, Pl. LXXXVIII:3). Beaker of bluish 
green, rather heavy glass. Concave bottom. Shape rather spherical than sack-shaped. Rim un- 
worked, slightly splaying. Round middle of body one broad impressed horizontal line enclosed 
by two thin ones. H. 7.0, D. 8.0. 


6) Rounded rim, slightly bent in 
Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 728 (Fig. 44:20). Beaker of light green glass. Concave bottom with 
pontil mark, concave sides, H. 6.3, D. 8.5. 


Ill. Beaker with downwatds tapering sides (splay-sided beaker) 


Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 748 (Figs. 44:21, 54:6). Beaker of light green, rather heavy glass. 
Concave bottom. The convex sides converge downwards. Rim ground off and slightly 
1H. 6.5, D. 8.2. 
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Fig. 44. Arts and Crafts. Blown glass. Beaker (1—42). 
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Fig. 45. Arts and Crafts. Beaker (1—16). Drinking-cup on Stem (17, 8). Jar (19—36). 
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contracted. Body decorated with 3 broad impressed bands and between them finely engraved 
lines. H. 8.4, D. 6.3. 
Cf. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXXI:5 and 6. The beaker LXXXI:4 also belongs here through 
the decoration but its shape is almost cylindrical. 
A splay-sided beaker with inscription was found at Marion and published in detail by Harden, 
Journ. Rom. Stud. XXV, 1935, p. 176, Pl. XXVI e. It bears the inscription EY®POZYNH 
divided into two halves by vertical ribs forked at the top. The body is divided into three parts 
by three pairs of horizontal ribs. Straight sides, tapering downwards. Flat bottom. Unworked, 
outsplayed rim. H. 10.3. 
Chalice-shaped splaying sides characterise the following: 

Cyp. Mus. D 1175. Beaker of light yellowish (yellow-green) glass. Slightly concave bottom. 
Gently splaying sides. H. 6.4, D. 8.4. 
Of similar type are Cyp. Mus. D 1251 (light greenish glass, H. 6.7, D. 8.5, Fig. 44:22) and D 
1275 (light greenish glass, H. 7.9, D. 8.1, Fig. 44:23) but on these there is an edge round the 
belly. 
Specimens of the chalice-shaped beaker type in the Cesnola Collection are reproduced in 
Atlas WI, Pl. LXXXI:1—3, No. 3 of which is shown here (Fig. 44:24). 


IV. Beaker with indented sides 


a) With long indents, covering the greater part of the height of the beaker 

These are divisible into two main groups whose delimitation is rather wavering. 
1. Beaker with definitely rounded (convex) outline. The bottom is flat, slightly concave. The rim is 
splaying, unworked, sharp or only ground off. 
Cyp. Mus. 1946-X-24-2 f (Fig. 44:25). Beaker of colourless glass. Four indents. H. 8.2, D. 7.0. 
Cyp. Mus. D 1165 (Fig. 44:26). Colourless glass. Four indents. H. 7.8, D. 6.7. 
Cyp. Mus. D 1192 (Fig. 44:27). Colourless glass. Eight indents. H. 8.5, D. 7.0. 


2. Beaker with rather straight, slightly splaying or slightly convex sides. Rim splaying, unworked (sharp 

or only ground off). 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 745 (Figs. 44:28, 54:7). Beaker of colourless glass. Vertical walls. 
Flat bottom. Four indents. H. 7.8, D. 6.7. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 744 (Figs. 44:29, 54:8). Colourless, thin, rather bubbly glass. Concave 
bottom. Slightly splaying sides. Two engraved horizontal lines under rim. Four indents. H. 
9.2, D. 6.8. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1171 also has horizontal lines under the rim and forms, in regard to material and 
shape, a good parallel to the Stockholm specimen. H. 9.0, D. 6.8. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1194 (Fig. 44:30). Colourless glass. Unsymmetrical shape, almost vertical walls. 
Four indents. H. 8.4, D. 6.4. 

Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. LXXX:8 (Fig. 44:31). Low beaker with six indents. H. 6.8, D. 8.2. 

The following beakers are of a higher (flower-vase-like) type: 
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Cyp. Mus. D 1071 (Fig. 44:32). Colourless glass. Almost vertical walls, a little flaring. Four 
indents. H. 10.8, D. 5.4. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1070 (Fig. 44:33). Slightly greenish glass. Four indents. H. 13.7, D. 6.6. 
On both the last-mentioned beakers (as on Cyp. Mus. D 1138, not reproduced) the indents 
run so far down towards the bottom that a sort of base is formed through the pressing in of 
the wall. 
Of “flower-vase-type’ is also Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXIX:6 (Fig. 44:34), which has a clearly 
distinguished, splaying neck part. H. 10.6, D. 6.0. 


B) With indents only on the lower part of the beaker 

Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXIX:8 (Fig. 44:35). Beaker of light green glass. Rounded vertical rim. 
H. 8.4, D. 7.2. 
The Cesnola Collection has several specimens of this type. 


B. Beaker with distinct base 
I. With attached foot-plate 


Cyp. Mus. D 1140 (Fig. 44:36). Beaker of light greenish glass. Slightly convex walls. Splaying 


rounded rim. H. 7.4, D. 7.0. 
Cyp. Mus. D 1186 (Fig. 44:37). Colourless (or slightly opal-coloured) glass. Good material with 


few bubbles. Low, wide type with convex walls. Splaying rounded rim. H. 7.2, D. 8.4. 

Cyp. Mus. 1946-X-24-2 b (Fig. 44:38). Light green glass. Shape and rim as preceding. H. 6.4, 
D. 8.5. 

Cyp. Mus. 1946-X-24-2 a. Light green glass. Shape and rim as preceding. H. 6.8, D. 9.5. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm. Acc. 736 (Figs. 44:39, 55:1). Light green glass. Shape and rim as preceding. 
Pontil mark. H. 6.0, D. 8.3. 
The five last-mentioned beakers form a homogeneous group (disregarding the fact that Cyp. 
Mus. D 1186 differs from the others in regard to colour) and may come from the same workshop. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1049 (Fig. 44:40). Light green, very bubbly glass. Higher and narrower than the 
beakers of the preceding group. Walls almost vertical, downwards tapering. Splaying rim. 
H. 9.8, D. 8.0. 


II. With tubular base ring 


a) Sack-shaped beaker 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 733 (Figs. 44:41; 55:2). Beaker of light green (yellowish green) 
glass. Heavy, rather bubbly material. Probably pontil technique. Rounded, slightly splaying 
rim. H. 7.2, D. 7.1. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 732 (Fig. 44:42). Light green glass. Heavy material, rather free 
from bubbles. Pontil mark. Rounded slightly splaying rim. H. 7.3, D. 7.0. Certainly from the 
same workshop as the preceding. 
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Cyp. Mus. 1946-X-24-2 c (Fig. 45:1). Colourless-light green glass. Rather unsymmetrical shape. 
Tubular base ring, as though inserted into the bottom, so that half of it is visible inside. The 
beaker appears to be a workshop reject, which is of importance for the problem of an indepen- 
dent Cypriote glass manufacture. H. 8.3, D. 7.6. 


8) Beaker with straight or slightly convex, flaring sides 


Note following groups: 


1. Cyp. Mus. D 1072 (Fig. 45:2). Beaker of light green glass. Slightly convex walls. Rounded 
rim. H. 8.4, D. 6.5. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 747 (Fig. 45:3, 55:3). Light green, rather thick glass. Pontil mark. 
Almost straight walls. H. 8.7, D. 6.9. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1046 (Fig. 45:4). Green, thick glass. Almost straight, flaring sides. Rounded rim. 
H. 9.5, D. 8.3. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1271 (Fig. 45:5). Green, thick glass. Almost straight, flaring sides. Rounded rim. 

H. 9.0, D. 8.0. 
A variant form, suitably mentioned here, is Cyp. Mus. D 1280 (Fig. 45:6). It is a beaker of 
rather heavy, bubbly and uneven glass. The sides are convex, upwards splaying, decorated 
with fine horizontal lines. The rim is only ground off. The base is a round, flat foot-plate with 
rounded edge. The plate seems to be hollow. H. 9.3, D. 6.1. 

2. Cyp. Mus. D 1153 (Fig. 45:7). Beaker of slightly greenish glass. Concave foot-plate with 
tubular edge. Convex, flaring sides. Rounded, splaying rim. H. 8.0, D. 8.0. 

The following beaker comes very close to this type: 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 750 (Figs. 45:8, 55:4). Slightly greenish glass. Same sort of foot- 
plate as preceding, but separated from the body by a short stem. Probably pontil technique. 
Chalice-shaped body with splaying rounded rim. Glass thread below rim. H. 7.9, D. 7.0. 

3. Cyp. Mus. D 976 (Fig. 45:9). Beaker of colourless, partly slightly greenish, very bubbly glass. 
Funnel-shaped body with straight walls. H. 11.0, D. 10.6. 


y) Beaker decorated with thin horizontal glass threads 


Cyp. Mus. D 1246 (Fig. 45:10). Beaker of green glass. Low (rather jar than beaker), with convex 
walls and splaying rounded rim. Thin glass threads wound round the body. H. 7.0, D. 6.8. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 749 (Figs. 45:11, 55:5). Light green glass. Pontil mark. Slightly 
flaring sides (narrowly chalice-shaped). Splaying, rounded rim. Fine glass threads wound round 
the body. H. 8.4, D. 6.8. 


III. Beaker with toed base 


In Z. Pierides’ Collection, Larnaka. Beaker of cylindrical shape with a ring of small ‘toes’ as base 
(Fig. 45:12). Slightly flaring, rounded rim. Colourless, rather bubbly glass. H. c. 6.5. 
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IV. Beaker with indented sides 


a) Concave bottom with rounded edge serving as a base 


Cyp. Mus. D 1065 (Fig. 45:13). Beaker of colourless, entirely iridescent glass. Cylindrical body 
but with the lower part tapering towards the base. Splaying, slightly ground off rim. Six 
indents. H. 9.3, D. 6.6. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1219 (Fig. 45:14). Colourless. A thin strange glass resembling celluloid. Down- 
wards tapering body. Twelve indents. H. 12.0, D. 6.7. 


8) Other types of base 


Two beakers with indented sides in the Cesnola Collection have different types of base from 
the beakers of Type B IV «. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXX:2, which has fourteen indents, H. 
9.1 (Fig. 45:15), apparently has a base corresponding to Type B I (see for instance our Fig. 44:39) 
and Atlas Ill, Pl. LXXIX:2, with six indents, H. 8.9 (Fig. 45:16), has a foot with short stem 
reminiscent of Cyp. Coll., Stockholm Acc. 750 (Fig. 45:8). 

. A splay-sided cut-glass beaker with distinct base (shape resembling our Fig. 45:7, 9) in the 
British Museum is reproduced by Harden in Greece and Rome, Vol. Ill, 1933—34, No. 9, Pl. 
VII. This beaker apparently is identical with a beaker from the British excavations in Kurion in 
the nineties, Excavations in Cyprus, p. 69, Fig. 104. From Tomb 114 in Kurion which contained 
large quantities of glass. | 


bond 


Drinking-cup on Stem 


Cyp. Mus. D 1091 (Fig. 45:17). “Wine-glass’ of light green, rather thin glass. Slender hollow stem, 
foot-plate with tubular edge. Rounded rim, slightly bent in. H. 7.7, D. 7.2. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1127 (Fig. 45:18). Fragment of ‘wine-glass’. Colourless—slightly greenish glass. 
Flaring sides. Stem and foot-plate as preceding. H. 7.3, D. c. 7.0 (reconstructed). 


Jug 
A. Without distinct base 
I. Jug with spherical or depressed spherical shape 


a) Cylindrical neck and round mouth 


1. Folded rim (folded outwards, upwards, inwards). The rim is usually folded so that it forms a flat, 


horizontal mouth ring. 


Cyp. Mus. D 1543 (Fig. 46:1). Jug of green, very bubbly glass. Spherical, somewhat depressed 
shape. Slightly concave bottom. Three-ribbed handle from shoulder to rim. H. 7.8. 
Jugs of the same type as D 1543 are abundantly represented in the museum in Nicosia and 
probably come from the same workshop. I mention the following: D 1465 (Fig. 46:2), D 1484, 
D 1504, D 1517, D 1521, D 1538, D 1540, D 1574, and D 1668 (Fig. 46:3). This group shows 
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only slight divergences from D 1543. They all have a three-ribbed handle and the height 
varies between 7.0 and 9.5. D 1484 has the handle drawn up over the rim to form a thumb- 
piece. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XCII:2, seems to belong to the same group. 

In a larger size the type is represented by the following jug: 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 812 (Figs. 46:4, 57:1). Green glass. Spherical body with flattened 
bottom and shoulder. Neck slightly tapering upwards. The folded rim, which in the preceding 
group generally has a horizontal upper surface, here has an oblique outline. H. 14.5. 

Another group has a two-ribbed handle: 

Cyp. Mus. D 1548 (Fig. 46:5). Light greenish glass, rather free from bubbles. Concave bottom. 
Depressed spherical shape. Handle bent up to form a thumb-piece. H. 6.7. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 814 (Fig. 57:2). Greenish glass. Concave bottom. Depressed body. 
Handle with thumb-piece. H. 6.7. 

Other jugs belonging to the same group are: Cyp. Mus. D 1486, D 1541, D 1565 (Fig. 46:6), 
D 1683 and D 1718. Cf. Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. XC:4, which in shape nearly corresponds to 
Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 814. The Cesn. Coll. contains 5 jugs of similar shape. 

The following jug is without parallel: 

Cyp. Mus. D 1112 (Fig. 46:7). Colourless—slightly greenish glass. Depressed body. Long, slightly 
concave neck. Folded rim with oblique outline. The handle, running from shoulder to middle 
of neck, is of darker green glass than the body. 


2. Concave, band-shaped mouth-piece 
Spherical jugs with cylindrical neck and a flat or concave band (probably applied) round the 
mouth are preserved in the Cesn. Coll.: Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. XCI:3 (Fig. 46:8), H. 15.8, 
Pl. XCIII:3, H. 10.4 and Pl. XCIII:5, H. 13.3. They all have a ribbed handle from shoulder to 
rim or ending just below rim. 


3. A peculiar type is the following: 

Cyp. Mus. D 1663 (Fig. 46:9). Jug of amethyst-coloured glass. The shape is spherical (but rather 
unsymmetrical) with flattened shoulder part. Long slender neck, upwards slightly tapering. 
Splaying rim. Handle from shoulder to middle of neck, with a long foot, which like the handle 
has a furrow in the middle. H. 12.6. 


B) With splaying (funnel-shaped) neck. Round mouth 

1. Folded rim 

Cyp. Mus. D 1480 (Fig. 46:10). Jug of slightly greenish glass. Spherical shape. Folded rim with 
oblique outline. Plain handle from shoulder to below rim. H. 8.1. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1485. Slightly yellow-coloured glass. Rim and handle as preceding. H. 9.4. 


2. Rounded or polished convex rim forming an edge round the mouth 


Cyp. Mus. D 1522 (Fig. 46:11). Jug of yellow-brown glass. Slightly concave bottom. Spherical 
shape. Plain handle. H. 7.6. 
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3. Plain, rounded, splaying rim 
The type seems to be represented by some jugs in the Cesn. Coll., e.g. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. 
XCIHI:1 (Fig. 46:12), H. 10.6 and 2, H. 6.0. 


y) Pinched mouth 

Cyp. Mus. D 991 (Fig. 46:13). Jug of light greenish glass. Slightly concave bottom. Spherical 
body with short splaying neck and a disproportionately large mouth. Handle missing. H. 11.9. 
The type seems to be represented solely by this specimen in the Cyprus Museum. 


II. Jug with pear-shaped body 


a) Cylindrical neck and round mouth 
1. Folded rim (folded outwards, upwards, inwards) 

From the point of view of shape there are two types, one a slenderer, more elongated type 
which can sometimes be almost conical (Group 1) and one with squat, rather sack- than pear- 


shaped body (Group 2). 


Group I 
With ribbed handle without foot: | 
Cyp. Mus. D 1492. Jug of light green glass. Ribbed handle with three flutes. H. 10.0. 
Cyp. Mus. D 1493. Light green glass. Slightly concave bottom. Only one flute in the handle. 


H. 10.5. 
The following 4 specimens in the Cyprus Museum can be connected with this group, viz. 


D 1463, D 1472, D 1596 (Fig. 46:14) and D 1563. The last differs from the others in the group 
through its very short neck and the thick, clumsily folded rim. Its handle is of a darker green 
colour than the body. The height of the four jugs is 9.5, 7.9, 9.4 and 6.4 respectively. 
Handle with corrugated foot: 

Cyp. Mus. D 1496. Jug of thick, light green glass. Flat bottom. Small thumb-piece. H. 9.5. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1583 (Fig. 46:15). Light green glass. Shape rather conical than pear-shaped. H. 8.7. 


Group 2 

Cyp. Mus. D 1285 (Fig. 46:16). Jug of slightly green glass. Slightly concave bottom. Sack-shaped 
body. Rim folded so that it forms a broad mouth ring. Broad handle with indications of flutes. 
Engraved horizontal lines round the body. H. 11.6. | 

Cyp. Mus. 1936-XI-13-2 (Fig. 46:17). Yellow-brown glass. As preceding. H. 11.2. 


2. Applied band-shaped (with concave outline) mouth-piece 


Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 817 (Figs. 46:18, 57:3). Jug of slightly greenish glass. Rather thin 
handle with a middle rib and with mouth-piece and corrugated foot. H. 8.3. 
Cf. Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Pl. XCV:1, H. 8.9. 
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6) Splaying (funnel-shaped) neck 

Cyp. Mus. D 1475 (Fig. 46:19). Jug of light green glass. Slightly concave bottom. The body 
has a true pear shape, with downwards rounded and upwards slightly concave sides. The 
constricted neck and the mouth part form a rather large funnel, so that the vessel almost has 
the shape of an hour-glass. The rim surrounds the mouth as an edge with concave outline. 
The handle is of darker green colour than the rest of the vessel. The glass is of medium thickness 
and has many, partly large bubbles. H. 13.6. 
Cyp. Mus. D 1499 and D 1507 (Fig. 46:20) belong closely to D 1475. Both are of light green 
glass with a darker green handle. D 1507 has a less constricted neck. H. 10.6 and 9.5 respectively. 


Il. Jug with cylindrical body 
a) Rounded mouth and, usually, rather short cylindrical neck 


Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 819 (Figs. 46:21, 57:4). Jug of colourless—light greenish glass. 
Slightly concave bottom. Rim folded outwards, downwards, upwards, outwards, forming a 
narrow brim. Broad ribbed handle from shoulder to rim. Body decorated with finely engraved 
horizontal lines. H. 10.5. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1299 (Fig. 46:22). Wholly iridescent glass. Slightly concave bottom. Rim as 
preceding. Broad ribbed handle. Engraved horizontal lines as preceding. H. 10.5. 

This type of cylindrical jug is represented by several specimens in the Cyprus Museum and 
occurs in different sizes. There is a splendid specimen in Z. Pierides’ collection in Larnaka. It 
is of slightly greenish glass, decorated with finely engraved horizontal lines and has a broad 
handle with many ribs (grooves). H. 20.2, D. 17.5. 

The following jug differs from the preceding, first by the disproportionally tall neck but 
also by rim and handle: 

Cyp. Mus. D 1298 (Fig. 46:23). Colourless—slightly greenish glass. Concave bottom. Almost 
horizontal shoulder. Rim folded outwards, upwards, inwards, with a narrow fold. Broad 
unribbed handle. Engraved horizontal lines on the body. H. 14.3. 


6) Pinched rim 
A cylindrical jug with pinched rim is kept in the Cyprus Museum among the material from 
Roman tombs at Vasa. 

Vasa T. 5, No. 109 (Fig. 46:24). Colourless glass with green tinge. Concave base. Slightly sloping 
shoulder. Low neck. Pinched rim. Broad ribbed handle from rim to shoulder. H. 22.0. 


IV. Prismatic jug 
a) Four-sided 
Cyp. Mus. D 1471 (Fig. 47:1). Jug of green glass. Flat bottom. Straight walls, rounded shoulder, 
cylindrical neck. Rim folded outwards, upwards, inwards, forming a flat horizontal ring. 
Two-ribbed handle from shoulder to rim, folded to form a small thumb-piece. H. 8.1. 
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Cyp. Mus. D 1477 (Fig. 47:2). Light green glass. Shape as preceding. Rim as preceding but 
carelessly folded. Handle without thumb-piece. H. 8.1. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 820 (Figs. 47:3, 57:5). Light green, very bubbly glass. Pontil tech- 
nique. Shape as preceding but with more sloping shoulder. Rim as preceding, folded to a 
broad mouth ring. Handle without thumb-piece. H. 9.7. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1300 (Fig. 47:4). I am indebted to Mr. Dikaios for the following information: 

Bluish green glass. Rim outsplayed horizontally. Flat base. Broad handle of similar glass 
joining neck and shoulder. H. 25.4. 
The four-sided jugs seem to be rather common in the Cypriote glass material. Other specimens 
in the Cyprus Museum are D 1468, D 1495, 1933-VI-7-2 and D 1588. H. 6.6, 10.9, 12.3, and 
9.1 respectively. Cf. further Cesnola, Aflas III, Pl. XCVI:2, 5, 7 and 8. A four-sided jug in the 
National Museum, Copenhagen}, reproduced here (Fig. 57:6) is very similar to Cyp. Mus. 
D 1300. Inv. No. 800. H. 17.5. Acquired in 1874 from Rollin & Feuardent, Paris. Provenience 
Cyprus. Not all four-sided jugs have rim of above-mentioned type: 

Cyp. Mus. D 1540 (Fig. 47:5). Colourless — bluish green glass. Almost flat bottom. The body is 
almost cubical, the shoulder slightly rounded. Broad (c. 1.1 cm.) flute-shaped band round 
the mouth. Two-ribbed handle from rim to shoulder. H. 8.5. 

Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XCVI:6, seems to have a similar rim. 


6) Six-sided 

Cyp. Mus. D 1482 (Fig. 47:6). Jug of light green glass. Flat bottom. Rim folded outwards, 
upwards, inwards. Two-ribbed handle, folded to form a thumb-piece. H. 8.1. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1470. Light green glass. Very bubbly glass, careless work. Rim folded as preceding. 
The handle is of darker colour. H. 10.5. 


y) Eight-sided 


Cyp. Mus. D 1481 a (Fig. 47:7). Jug of light green glass. Concave bottom. Pontil mark. Rim 
folded outwards, inwards, forming a broad (0.7 cm.) mouth ring. H. 8.0. 


8) Twelve-sided 


Cyp. Mus. D 1207 (Fig. 47:8). Jug of light green glass. Rim folded outwards, downwards, 
upwards, not forming a horizontal mouth ring. H. 15.6. 


B. With distinct base 
I. Spherical or depressed spherical body. Cylindrical neck 


Cyp. Mus. D 1479 (Fig. 47:9). Jug of light green glass. The bottom is concave and the base, 
which has concave sides, is apparently mould-made. Spherical body. Rim folded outwards, 
upwards, inwards. Three-ribbed handle from shoulder to middle of neck. H. 11.5. 


1 I am indebted to Dr. N. Breitenstein for permission to publish this and other Cypriote glasses in the National Mu- 
seum, Copenhagen. 
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Fig. 46. Arts and Crafts. Blown glass. Jug (I—24). 
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Fig. 47. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass. Jug (1—1 9). Amphoriskos (20—28). 
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Cyp. Mus. D 1569 (Fig. 47:10). Yellow glass. Spherical shape. Base and rim as preceding. Four- 
ribbed handle. H. 11.6. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1572 (Fig. 47:11). Light green glass. Rather heavy material. Depressed spherical 
body, tapering towards bottom. Base and rim as preceding. Two-ribbed handle. H. 11.5. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1539 (Fig. 47:12). Light green glass. Depressed spherical shape. Base and handle 
as preceding. Rim folded outwards, downwards, upwards (hardly inwards). H. 9.1. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1469 (Fig. 47:13). Light green glass. Somewhat depressed spherical shape. Base as 
preceding. Handle with middle-rib. Rim folded outwards, downwards, upwards, inwards. 
Its outside is flute-shaped, its inside funnel-shaped. H. 10.6. 

D 1469 thus differs in regard to the rim from the other jugs under B I. 

A jug in the British Museum, deriving from the British excavations in Amathus in the eighteen- 
nineties, has lately become known to me and may be mentioned here. I thank Mr. D. E. L. 
Hagues for some information. The jug comes from Tomb 53 (Excavations in Cyprus, p. 118), 
has an outsplayed foot, spherical body, cylindrical neck and splaying mouth. Handle with 
thumb-piece. Body decorated with vertical flutes. H. 15.6. 


II. Pear-shaped body 


These do not seem to constitute any large group in the Cypriote material and the rather diffe- 
rent types mentioned below cannot, for-the present, be regarded as representatives of any larger 
sub-group. 

a) Cyp. Mus. D 1620 (Fig. 47:14). Jug of light green glass. Low base, probably mould-made. 
Concave bottom. Slender, elongated pear-shape (conical shape) with long, upwards tapering 
neck. Rim folded outwards, upwards, inwards. Thin two-ribbed handle from shoulder to 
below rim. The handle has long corrugated foot. H. 13.2. 

A similar jug is in the Cesn. Coll., Atlas III, Pl. XCV:s5. 

B) Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 818 (Figs. 47:15, 57:7). Jug of light green glass. Applied tubular 
base ring. Kick. Pontil mark. Body pear-shaped, decorated with vertical ribs. Funnel-shaped 
neck, rounded rim. Thin ribbed handle with middle-rib and thumb-piece. Thin glass thread 
wound three times round neck. H. 10.2. 

y) Cyp. Mus. D 1629 (Fig. 47:16). Jug of light green glass. Pear-shaped body on ring-shaped 
base. Long cylindrical neck with rim folded outwards, upwards, inwards. This glass is mould- 
blown. The bottom is decorated with concentric circles inside the base ting and the belly is 
decorated with a tongue pattern. The upper part of the body, delimited from the belly by an 
edge, is decorated with three horizontal grooves. H. 9.0. 


III. Downwards tapering body 


Cyp. Mus. D 1685 (Fig. 47:17). Jug of light greenish glass (the glass appears to be yellow owing 
to the yellowish covering). The body, tapering downwards, stands on a tubular base ring. 
Kick. Funnel-shaped neck decorated with a thin glass thread. Splaying, rounded rim. Thin 
plain handle with thumb-piece. Elegant oenochoe type. H. 8.1. 
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The same type in somewhat greater size is found in the National Museum in Copenhagen, Inv. 
No. 1069. Mr. Breitenstein has kindly given me the following information: Greenish-bluish 
glass. Base ring tubular (but not for certain hollow). Handle ribbed. H. 12.2. Provenience 
Cyprus. Bought at the sale of Coll. Alb. Barre, Paris 1878 (catalogue of auction N. 270). 
See Fig. 58:1. 


IV. Barrel-shaped 


Cyp. Mus. 1936-II-19-12 (Fig. 47:18). Jug of green, rather thick glass. Body cylindrical with 


rounded body and shoulder. Thin base ring. Ribbed handle with thumb-piece from shoulder 
to rim. The handle is of transparent glass marbled in lilac, blue and white. Splaying rim folded 
outwards, upwards, inwards. The glass is mould-blown. The decoration of bottom and belly 
corresponds with that of D 1629. The same tongue pattern on the shoulder. On middle part 
of body a relief pattern of sprays, leaves and flower-buds or berries. H. 9.0. 


Cyp. Mus. D 1709 (Fig. 47:19). Yellow, thin glass. Body cylindrical with rounded body and 


shoulder. Narrow handle of bluish green glass from shoulder to rim. Cylindrical neck with 
slightly splaying rim, folded outwards, upwards, inwards. The jug is mould-blown. Mr. 
Megaw has kindly completed my notes and the somewhat sketchy design, Fig. 47:19, of the 
decoration of this vase and I cite his description. Belly: 6 flat leaves pointing upwards, between 
these leaves are 6 smaller, but more bulbous, pointed buds; middle of the body: 6 panels separated 
by columns with following decoration: 1. (under the handle) Oinochoe, slender with tall neck. 
2. (next to right) Calyx krater, fruit. 3. (next) Hydria. 4. Oinochoe, medium. 5. Kylix with 
tall stem, fruit, 6. Oinochoe, short neck and bulbous body. Shoulder: heart-shaped leaves. 
H. 8.5. 

As mentioned above there are parallels to D 1709 in the Collection de Clercq and the National 
Museum of Copenhagen. The specimens in the Collection de Clercq come from the Syrian 
coast. I have not been able to examine them but one gives the impression of being from the 
same mould as D 1709. The provenience of the Copenhagen specimen (Fig. 59:2) is not known. 
It is very similar to the Cypriote one but is not from the same mould. In any case those 4 
glasses form an interesting group, characteristic for the classicistic products of the first cent. 
of our era. They are probably all Syrian. 


Flask 
A. Without distinct base 


I. With spherical or depressed spherical body. Undecorated 


a) Tall cylindrical neck 


I. 


With folded rim 


Cyp. Mus. D 1923 (Fig. 48:1). Flask of colourless — light greenish glass. Spherical body with 


I! 


slightly flattened bottom and shoulder part. Rim folded outwards, upwards, inwards, so that 
it forms a horizontal flat mouth ring. H. 7. 
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Cyp. Mus. D 1572 (Fig. 48:2). Light green glass. Spherical shape with slightly flattened bottom. 
The rim, folded outwards, upwards, inwards, does not form a horizontal mouth ring but 
has an outwards sloping outline. H. 8.8. 

Of more sack-shaped type is the following: 

Cyp. Mus. D 1449 (Fig. 48:3). Flask of colourless — light green glass. Flattened bottom. Rim 
folded to mouth ring as on D 1923. Slight constriction at base of neck. H. 11.3. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1599 (Fig. 48:4). Light green glass. Slightly concave bottom. Constriction at base 
of neck. Rim as preceding. H. 11.6. 

Some flasks which can be grouped under A I « have such a tall neck that they form transition 
types to unguentaria of candlestick type: 

Cyp. Mus. D 1602 (Fig. 48:5). Flask of light green glass. Sack-shaped body. Slightly concave 
bottom. Rim folded to horizontal mouth ring. H. 13.5 (height of neck 7). 

Cyp. Mus. D 1630 (Fig. 48:6). Lilac-coloured glass. Depressed spherical shape, flattened bottom. 
Rim folded to horizontal mouth ring. H. 13.1 (neck 7.7). 

Very small vases of this type are common: 

Cyp. Mus. D 1700 (Fig. 48:7). Small flask of light green glass. Slightly depressed spherical body 
with tall neck. Folded rim with horizontal mouth ring. H. 4.8. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1657 (Fig. 48:8). Light green glass. Depressed spherical body with slightly concave 
bottom. Tall neck with slightly splaying, folded rim. H. 4.8. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 756 (Fig. 48:9). Light green glass. Slightly depressed spherical body. 
At base slightly constricted neck. Folded rim. H. 4.9. 

Miniature flasks of the type exemplified above are certainly common in all collections of Cypro- 
Roman glass. In the Cyprus Museum there are a lot of them (e.g. D 1644, 1685, 1701, 1800, 
1808, etc.). They are all of light green glass and generally have a slightly constricted neck. 


2. With concave mouth-piece 

National Museum, Copenhagen, Inv. Nr. 674 (Figs. 48:10, 58:2). I am indebted to Mr. Breiten- 
stein for the following information: Flask of colourless glass. H. 13.7. Acquired in Alexandria 
in 1872. Provenience Cyprus. 


B) Cylindrical neck. Plain rim 

Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XCVII:8 (Fig. 48:11). Spherical body, cylindrical neck with plain rim. 
Thin glass. H. 7. 

The Cesnola Collection contains 6 specimens of this type. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1730 (Fig. 48:12). Colourless, perhaps slightly greenish glass (wholly iridescent). 
Bottom concave. Spherical body, cylindrical, at base slightly constricted neck, plain ground 
off rim. H. 7.9. 

The type seems to be represented solely by this specimen in the Cyprus Museum. It differs a 
little from the above-mentioned Cesnola glasses by the slightly splaying neck. 
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y) With funnel-shaped mouth or neck 

1. Without particularly marked rim (plain rim). It can be slightly rounded or ground off 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 755 (Fig. 48:13). Flask of light green glass. Concave bottom, spheri- 
cal body. Neck first upwards tapering, then funnel-shaped (funnel-shaped mouth); rounded 
rim. H. 7.9. 

Cyp. Mus. 1939-IV-27-1 (Fig. 48:14). Light green glass. Body spherical with concave bottom, 
flattened shoulder and splaying neck. H. 11.2. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1955. Colourless, with slight greenish tinge. Spherical shape with flattened, slightly 
concave bottom and flattened shoulder (there is a depression round the beginning of the neck, 
the neck appearing to be depressed into the body). Rounded rim. H. 12. 


2. With folded rim 
Cyp. Mus. 1946-X-24-1 s (Fig. 48:15). Flask of light green glass. Body spherical or rather sack- 
shaped with flattened shoulder. Rather tall neck, which is folded outwards, upwards, inwards, 


with quite a narrow fold. Bottom concave with kick. H. 9.7. 


II. Decorated flask with spherical or depressed spherical body 


a) Flasks with rib decoration 
Flasks with spherical or depressed spherical body and vertical, pinched out ribs as decoration 

seem to be divisible into two groups, one (Group 1) with cylindrical neck and one (Group 2) 

with funnel-shaped neck. 

Group 1 is represented by two flasks in the Cesnola Coll., Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. CIV:3 (Fig. 48:16) 
and 4. Height 8.8 and 7.5 respectively. The shape in both cases is rather unsymmetrical but the 
neck is quite cylindrical and seems in the photograph to have folded (outwards, upwards, in- 
wards) rim. 

Group 2 is represented by a flask in the Cyprus Museum, D 2010, and one in the Cesnola Coll., 
Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. CIV:I. 

Cyp. Mus. D 2o10 (Fig. 48:17) is of light green glass, has spherical body and concave bottom 
with kick. The neck has been decorated slightly below the middle with applied glass threads, 
of which there are traces in the form of brown scratched lines. Rounded rim. H. 9.5. 

The specimen in the Cesnola Coll., which in shape closely corresponds to the flask in the Cyprus 
Museum, has a glass thread round the neck. Its height is 8.8. 

Between Groups 1 and 2 comes Cesnola, Aflas III, Pl. CIV:2, the neck of which is slightly 
tapering upwards but the rim splaying, apparently not folded but rounded. 


8) Flask decorated with horizontal glass threads 

These are divisible into two groups, one where body and neck are wound round spirally with 
thin glass thread (Group 1) and another where only the neck is covered with threads which are 
of different thickness and sometimes also of different colour (Group 2). 
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Group I. 


Group I is represented by Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Pl. CIV:6—8; CIV:7 (here Fig. 48:18), H. 11.6, 
has spherical body and tall, slender cylindrical neck with splaying rim, which seems to be 
rounded and not folded. Of similar type is CIV:6, but it is smaller (H. 7.5), has almost egg- 
shaped body and tapering neck. CIV:8 (here Fig. 48:19) has sack-shaped body, wide flaring 

neck and mouth. The rim seems to be rounded. H. 7.5. 


Group 2. 


Cyp. Mus. D 997 (Fig. 48:20). Flask of light green glass. Concave bottom, almost spherical body. 
Slightly splaying neck, constricted at base. Rim only ground off (slightly rounded). Red 
glass thread wound several times round the neck. H. 13. 

Another specimen of the same type is Cyp. Mus. D 996. Here the glass thread is of the same 
colour as the vessel (light green). 

Cyp. Mus. D 994 (Fig. 48:21). Green (bottle green) glass. Concave bottom, spherical body, tall 
cylindrical neck, constricted at base. Blue glass thread like a string with knots wound several 
turns round the neck. Rim ground off and slightly rounded. Shoulder decorated with some 
“pinches” in the wall. Four trumpet-shaped thin glass tubes inside, drawn from belly to shoul- 
der. H. 21.4. 


III. Flask with pear-shaped body 
a) With (on the whole) cylindrical neck (it may be slightly tapering or splaying). 


In all specimens examined the rim is folded (outwards, upwards, inwards)! 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 763 (Fig. 48:22). Flask of light green glass. Flat bottom. Wide 
pear-shaped body with convex sides. Constricted cylindrical neck. H. 12.5. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1592 (Fig. 48:23). Light green glass. Slightly flattened bottom, pear-shaped body 
with slightly convex sides. Upwards slightly tapering neck. H. 11.2. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 764 (Fig. 48:24). Light green glass. Shape as preceding. The cylind- 
rical neck slightly tapering at base. H. 11.5. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1529 (Fig. 48:25). Colourless glass, with slight greenish tinge. Shape as preceding. 
Protuberance of the neck at base. H. 11. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 767 (Fig. 48:26). Light green glass. Shape as preceding. H. 9.7. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 769 (Fig. 48:27). Colourless glass, with slight greenish tinge. Shape 
as preceding. H. 7.5. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc, 765 (Fig. 48:28). Light green glass. Pear-shaped body with slightly 
concave sides. Cylindrical neck constricted at base. H. 7.6. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 766 (Fig. 48:29). Light green glass. Pear-shaped body but with 
almost straight sides. Constricted cylindrical neck. H. 7.5. 


1 Folded rim (outwards, upwards, inwards) is in any case flasks, CesNora, Aflas III, Pl. XCIX, seem to have folded 
the most common on this type of flask. The pear-shaped rim, with the possible exception of Nos. 1 and 3. 
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Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 771 (Fig. 48:30). Colourless glass, with greenish tinge. Elongated 
pear-shaped. Consticted cylindrical neck. H. 13.5. 
Type A III « is abundantly represented in the Cyprus glass, not least in flasks of miniature 
size, for instance the following: 

Cyp. Mus. D 1675 (Fig. 48:31). Small flask of light green glass. Pear-shaped body with rather 
wide neck, slightly splaying. H. 4.3. 


6) With funnel-shaped neck and mouth 


1. Cyp. Mus. D 1958 (Fig. 48:32). Flask of colourless glass, with greenish tinge. Pear-shaped 
body with concave bottom. Kick. Short splaying neck with funnel-shaped mouth. Rim only 
ground off. H. 11.7. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, A. 17.6 (Fig. 48:33). Colourless-light green glass. Pear-shaped body 
with concave bottom. Body divided by finely engraved lines. Short splaying neck with funnel- 
shaped mouth. Rim only ground off. H. 12. (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, p. 103, Pl. XXIII.) 

2. Cyp. Mus. D 1954 (Fig. 48:34). Flask of colourless glass. Depressed pear-shaped (sack-shaped) 
body. Concave bottom. Pontil mark. Splaying neck. A vertical rim, folded upwards, inwards, 
surrounds the mouth. H. 10.5. 


y) Flask with delimited shoulder part 

These can be divided into two groups. Group 1 consists of flasks with depressed spherical body 
surmounted by a clearly delimited shoulder part: with rounded walls. There would thus have 
been justification in putting this group under A I but as a whole, if the shoulder part is included, 


this type can still be characterized as pear-shaped. Group 2 consists of quite pear-shaped flasks 
with delimited shoulder part. 


Group I. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 758 (Fig. 48:35). Flask of light green glass. Flattened bottom. The 
body is depressed spherical but has a clearly delimited, rounded shoulder part. Cylindrical 
neck with rim folded outwards, upwards, inwards. H. 7. 

Cyp. Mus. D 2316. Light green glass. Shape as preceding. H. 5.9. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1935 (Fig. 48:36). Light green glass. Shape as preceding. H. 3. 


Group 2. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1877 (Fig. 48:37). Small flask of light green glass. Flattened bottom. Pear-shaped 
body. Slight constriction of the neck. H. 5.2. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 770 (Fig. 48:38). Colourless-light green glass. Pear-shaped body 
with delimited shoulder part. Rim turned outwards, partly folded. H. 4.9. 
Flasks of this type seem throughout to be of small size. For instance Cyp. Mus. D 1819 is only 
2.3. high. 
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IV. Flask with cylindrical body 


Cyp. Mus. D 1633 (Fig. 48:39). Flask of colourless glass (or slightly greenish, the glass is wholly 
iridescent). Cylindrical body with rounded shoulder, bottom slightly concave. Rather tall 
neck, slightly tapering upwards, rim folded outwards, upwards, inwards. H. 6.8. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1286 (Fig. 48:40). Slightly green glass. Cylindrical body and short neck with brim. 
Rim folded downwards, outwards, upwards, outwards. Concave bottom. H. 9.4. 

A less common type is the following flask, purchased in Cyprus in 1948: 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 808 (Fig. 48:41). Flask of thick light green glass. Concave bottom 
with high kick. Rounded shoulder. Slender cylindrical body. Cylindrical neck with slightly 
splaying rim. It is not folded, only ground off. H. 20. 


V. Flask with downwards tapering body and indented sides 


Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. CVI:4 (Fig. 48:42). Flask with “flat bottom, flaring sides with concave 
panels; domed top; symmetrical neck with flaring mouth”. H. 9.3. 


VI. Pithoid flask 


Cyp. Mus. D 2053 (Fig. 48:43). Flask of slightly green glass. Pithos-shaped body. Neck with 
slightly concave walls, rim splying, folded outwards, upwards, inwards, forming a narrow 
mouth ring. H. 11.7. 

Examples of pithoid flasks in the Cesnola Collection are Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. CV:6 (here Fig. 
48:44) and CV:8 (here Fig. 48:45). H. 11 and 12 respectively. Of the type illustrated in Pl. CV:6 
there are 5 specimens in the Cesnola Coll. 


VII. Flask with flat body 


Cesnola, Aflas III, Pl. CVI:1 (Fig. 48:46). Purple glass. Round flat body, cylindrical neck with 
splaying rim. H. 7.5. 


VIII. Flask with indented half 


Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. CVI:3 (Fig. 48:47). Purple glass. Pear-shaped body, one vertical half of 
which is deeply pushed in. H. 7.8. 
As this glass seems to be unique in the material hitherto known it is uncertain whether it should 
be characterized as a type or as a chance product. 


B. Flask with distinct base 


I. “Decanter-type” with depressed spherical body, rather slender neck with concave walls splay- 
ing to a funnel-shaped mouth. 
Cyp. Mus. D 1931 (Fig. 49:1). Flask of colourless — light greenish glass. Tubular base. Bottom 
concave. Rim rounded, not particularly marked. Glass thread wound 3 times round neck. 
H. 11.8. 
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The same type is represented in the Cesnola Collection by Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XCVIII:5 (here 
Fig. 49:2); III, Pl. XCVIII:6 (here Fig. 49:3) is akin to it but differs in some points. Instead 
of a tubular base ring it seems to have a band-shaped one and it has no glass thread round the 
neck. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1874 (Fig. 49:4). Flask with brown covering. Base ring made by pressing in. Almost 
spherical body with flattened shoulder. Body decorated with eight indents. Funnel-shaped 
neck, rim folded inwards. Glass thread round the neck. H. 14.1. 


II. Flask with wide short neck and wide funnel-shaped mouth 


Cyp. Mus. D 1196 (Fig. 49:5). Flask of slightly greenish glass. Egg-shaped body with concave 
bottom with kick. Tubular base ring, probably applied. Round rim. H. 11.8. 
A similar type but with spherical body in the Cesnola Coll. is Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XCVIII:4. 
H. 10. Here Fig. 49:6. 


III. Sack-shaped flask with indent decoration and tall slender neck, slightly splaying upwards 


Cyp. Mus. 1934-IV-12-1 (Fig. 49:7). Flask of colourless glass, with slight tinge in green and red. 
Slightly concave base-plate with pontil mark, body decorated with 4 indents. H. 17.5. 


IV. Flask with pinched rim 


Cyp. Mus. D 1791 (Fig. 49:8). Flask of yellowish glass (the colour is difficult to determine owing 
to the weathering). Base ring made by pressing in. Egg-shaped body. Cylindrical neck with 
pinched rim. H. 10.2. 


V. Flask blown in figured mould 


Cyp. Mus. D 1686 (Fig. 49:9). I am indebted to Mr. Dikaios for the following information: 
Bottle of glass blown in mould. Honey-colour. Traces of iridescence. Outsplayed rim. Neck 
with constriction at base. Globular body with two similar female heads back to back blown 
into a bipartite mould. Flat base. H. 8.6. 

A head flask of the same type is Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 811 (Figs. 49:10, 58:3). Bought 
in Cairo in 1948, provenience probably Cyprus. It is of amethyst-coloured glass; body with 
two female heads back to back surrounded by curls and probably also snakes joined under 
the chin. Flat base-plate of unsymmetrical shape and with rounded edge. Splaying neck with 
inwards folded rim. H. 8. 

Cf. Handb. Cesn. Coll., p. 513, No. 5763. Mention is also made there of a mould in the shape 
of fruit (No. 5764). 
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Fig. 49. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass. Flask (1—10). Unguentarium of Candlestick Type (11—24). 
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Fig. 50. Arts and Crafts. Blown Glass. Unguentarium of Candlestick Type (1—16). Tubular unguentarium (17—32). Aryballos 
(33—36). Pyxis (37—41). 
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Unguentarium of Candlestick Type 


I. Body with convex sides forming a spherical segment 


Cyp. Mus. 1946-X-24-1-a (Fig. 49:11). Unguentarium of blue-green glass. Spherical body, 
concave bottom. Rim folded (outwards, upwards, inwards). H. 16. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 775 (Figs. 49:12, 60:1). Light green glass. Flat bottom, hemispherical 
body, splaying rim, slightly folded in. H. 12.7. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 780 (Figs. 49:13, 60:2). Light green glass. Flat bottom, hemispherical 
body, folded rim (outwards, upwards, inwards). H. 9.8. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 783 (Figs. 49:14, 60:4). Light green glass. Concave bottom, hemi- 
spherical body, very tall neck, rim folded (outwards, upwards, inwards) forming a broad 
horizontal mouth ring. H. 20. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 782 (Figs. 49:15, 60:3). Light green glass. Flat bottom, depressed 
hemispherical body, neck slightly constricted at base, folded rim (outwards, upwards, inwards). 
H. 13.7. 

Cyp. Mus. 1946-X-24-1-f (Fig. 49:16). Light green glass. Concave bottom, low body with 
convex walls, neck tapering upwards, folded rim (outwards, upwards, inwards). H. 16.5. 

Cyp. Mus. 1946-X-24-I-c (Fig. 49:17). As preceding but lower body. H. 17.5. 

Cyp. Mus. 1946-X-24-1-g (Fig. 49:18). As preceding but lower body. H. 14. 


II. Body with triangular outline 


Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, A. 17.4 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. II, p. 103, Pl. XXIII). — Figs. 49:19, 60:5. 
Unguentarium of light green glass. Concave bottom with pontil mark, low squat body with 
straight walls, neck tapering upwards, folded rim (outwards, upwards, inwards). H. 16.6. 


III. Body in shape of flat disc 


Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 789 (Figs. 49:20, 60:6). Unguentarium of colourless glass. Concave 
bottom, low almost flat disc. The neck is narrow, cylindrical, with splaying rim, which is 
flattened so that it forms a spout in two directions (which is probably a defect in the making). 
The rim is not folded, only slightly rounded. H. 14.5. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 790 (Fig. 60:7). Slightly greenish glass. Pontil mark. Splaying 
mouth. H. 16.1. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1512 (Fig. 49:21). Light green glass. Concave bottom, flat body, folded rim. H. 
11.2. 

Type D 1512 is abundantly represented in the Cyprus Museum. I have noted the following: 
D 1315, 1329, 1331, 1333. They are all taller than D 1512. In the Cesnola Collection the type 
is represented by Cesnola, Arlas IMI, Pl. CIl:2—4. They all appear to have folded rim. 
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IV. Bell-shaped body 


Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 788 (Fig. 49:22). Unguentarium of light green glass. Concave 
bottom. Bell-shaped (semi-oval) body, cylindrical neck, rim folded, forming a flat mouth 
ring. H. 15.8. 

A similar type is Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. CI:1 (Fig. 49:23). H. 16.5. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1361 (Fig. 49:24). Light green glass. Concave bottom, rather tall bell-shaped body, 
rim folded so that it forms a broad, flat mouth ring. H. 18.5. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 787 (Fig. 50:1). Colourless glass. Convace bottom, slightly concave 
walls, neck slightly tapering upwards. Splaying folded rim (with narrow folding). H. 14.6. 
Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 786 (Figs. 50:2, 61:1). Colourless — slightly greenish glass. Con- 
cave bottom, broad bell-shaped body, flattened shoulder. Tall, slender, cylindrical neck, 

folded rim. H. 17.9. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1741 (Fig. 50:3). Light green glass. Flat bottom, rather narrow, bell-shaped body, 

tall, slender neck with splaying rim which is not folded, only ground off. H. 12.4. 


V. Pear-shaped body 


Cyp. Mus. D 1581 (Fig. 50:4). Light green glass. Flat bottom, pear-shaped body, cylindrical 
neck constricted at base, rim folded (narrow folding). H. 13.5. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 784 (Figs. 50:5, 61:2). Colourless glass. Pear-shaped body with 
concave bottom (kick). Cylindrical neck constricted at base, folded rim. H. 15.7. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 785 (Figs. 50:6, 61:3). Colourless glass. Pear-shaped body with 
kick. Cylindrical neck constricted at base, folded rim. H. 16. 

Cyp. Mus. D 2032 (Fig. 50:7). Colourless, slightly greenish glass. Pear-shaped body with pontil 
mark and kick, cylindrical neck constricted at base, folded rim. H. 13.2. 
In the collection of Cyprus glass in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek mentioned above there are 
several specimens of this type. 


VI. Cylinder-shaped, usually downwards tapering body 


Cyp. Mus. D 2042 (Fig. 50:8). Unguentarium of colourless — slightly greenish glass. Cylinder- 
shaped body with rounded shoulder, concave bottom with kick. Constricted cylindrical 
neck, folded rim. H. 14.1. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 791 (Figs. 50:9, 61:4). Light green glass. Pontil mark. Downwards 
tapering body with kick, constricted cylindrical neck, folded rim. H. 16.3. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1977 (Fig. 50:10). Light green glass. Downwards tapering body with kick. Con- 
stricted cylindrical neck, rim not folded, only splaying and slightly ground off. H. 18.5. 

Cyp. Mus. D 2049 (Fig. 50:11). Light green glass. Downwards tapering body with kick. Con- 
stricted cylindrical neck, folded rim (narrow folding). H. 18.5. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1996 (Fig. 50:12). Colourless (2) glass, wholly iridescent. Downwards tapering 
body with kick, folded rim. H. 20.7. 

Cf. Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Pl. CIll:1, 3 and s. 
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VII. Four-sided body with iadented walls 


Cyp. Mus. D 1723 (Fig. 50:13). Unguentarium of light green glass. Concave bottom, four-sided 
body with concave sides. Rim folded to flat mouth ring. H. 14.1. 


VIII. Squat unguentarium with wide neck and wide mouth ring 


Cyp. Mus. D 1754 (Fig. 50:14). Unguentarium of thick glass, probably light green (wholly 
iridescent). The body is squat bell-shaped with concave bottom. Pontil mark. Rim folded, 
forming a brim. H. 6.9. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1772 (Fig. 50:15). Light green glass, rather thick as preceding. Slightly concave 
bottom, triangular shape of body. Rim folded, forming a brim. H. 5.5. 

Cf. also Cesnola, Atlas IM, Pl. CVI:8 (Fig. 50:16). H. 6.4. 


Tubular Unguentarium 


Tubular or of elongated pear-shape 


Cyp. Mus. D 2138 (Fig. 50:17). Unguentarium of light green glass. Tube-shaped, the body only 
slightly wider than the neck. Rim folded outwards, upwards, inwards. H. 9.4. 

Cyp. Mus. D 2073 (Fig. 50:18). Light green glass. Tube-shaped, the body widening slightly 
downwards. Slight constriction between neck and body. Bottom flat. Carelessly folded rim. 
H. 8.4. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, A. 17.19 (Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, pp. 102 £.). Fig. 50:19. Light green glass. 
Constriction between neck and body, which widens downwards. Bottom slightly concave. 
Folded rim. H. 9.3. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 795 (Figs. 50:20, 61:5). Light green glass. Shape as preceding. Flat 
bottom. Folded rim. H. 10.7. 

Cyp. Mus. D 2130 (Fig. 50:21). Light green glass. Shape as preceding. Folded rim. H. 11.1. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 799 (Figs. 50:22, 61:7). Light green glass. Constricted neck. Body 
of elongated pear-shape. Flat bottom. Folded rim. H. 8.2. 

Cyp. Mus. 1939-IV-27-1 (Fig. 50:23). Colourless — light greenish glass. Pear-shaped body, no 
constriction of neck. Concave bottom. Folded rim. H. 9.7. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 800 (Figs. 50:24, 61:9). Light green glass. Shape as preceding. Flat 
bottom. Folded rim. H. 7.6. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 792 (Figs. 50:25, 61:10). Thick glass of rather dark green colour. 
Body of elongated pear-shape, flat bottom, no delimitation of body and neck, rim folded. 
H. 14.2. | 
Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. CV:1, may also be characterized as pear-shaped, since the body is divided 
by a constriction into two parts, see Fig. 50:26. It is 10.5 high and seems in the photograph in 
Cesnola, Atlas, to have folded rim. One of four specimens. 
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Cylinder-shaped 


Cyp. Mus. D 2055 (Fig. 50:27). Bluish green glass. Constricted neck. Body almost cylinder-shaped, 
widening slightly downwards. Slightly concave bottom. Splaying rim, not folded. H. 13. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 796 (Figs. 50:28, 62:1). Light green glass. Shape as preceding. 
Slightly flattened bottom. Splaying rim, not folded. H. 10.2. 


Drop-shaped (pithoid) 


Cyp. Mus. D 2117 (Fig. 50:29). Light green glass. Drop-shaped body. Folded rim. H. 5.9. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 807 (Figs. 50:30, 62:2). Light green glass. The neck tall and body 
merge into each other without demarcation: the body has rounded sides and ends in a point 
(pipette-shaped). Splaying folded rim. H. 18. 


Spool-shaped 


Cyp. Mus. D 1991 (Fig. 50:31). Colourless — light greenish glass. Spool-shaped flask with 
greatest width at middle of the vase. Rim folded, forming a flat mouth ring. H. 24.7. 
Spool-shaped unguentaria of the same type as Cyp. Mus. D 1991 are abundantly represented 
in the Cesnola Collection. Cf. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. CV:2 (here represented by Fig. 50:32). 
H. 16.9. The body has shallow indents. The collection contains 12 specimens of the same type. 
One of rather large size is Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. CV:7, the height of which is 32.5. 


Amphoriskos (Two-handled Flask) 
A. Without distinct base 


Cyp. Mus. D 1661 (Fig. 47:20). Amphoriskos of light green glass. The body is egg-shaped, the 
bottom concave, the neck splaying. Thin handles from shoulder to neck. The rim should be 
folded but is a failure like the neck, which is crumpled and flattened. From Kilani. H. 11. 

Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXXIX:1 (here Fig. 47:21), is a slightly different type. The body is oval 
with the greatest width at middle. “Thin corrugated handle. Ridge at rim. Two thumb pieces”. 
H. 10.5. 


B. With distinct base (flat or concave plate or a tubular base ring) 
I. Amphoriskos with pear-shaped body and neck 


Cyp. Mus. D 1627 (Fig. 47:22). Amphoriskos wholly covered with iridescence or white and 
brown weathering. Concave base-plate, pear-shaped body, upwards tapering neck. Thin 
handles from shoulder to neck. Rim folded outwards, downwards, upwards, forming a 
‘mouth-piece’ with concave outline. H. 13.6. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 821 (Figs. 47:23, 58:4). Green glass. Pear-shaped body with up- 
wards tapering neck. Base-plate with flat bottom. The vase has been gold-coloured on the 
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inside and has preserved large portions of this gilding. Thin handles with corrugated foot 
from shoulder to rim. The rim is folded outwards, downwards, upwards, forming a ‘mouth- 
piece’. H. 11.9. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1618 (Fig. 47:24). Light green glass. Concave base-plate. Pear-shaped body, upwards 
tapering neck, handles with corrugated foot. Rim as preceding. H. 12.2. 


II. Two-handled flask with downwards tapering body 


Cyp. Mus. D 1628 (Fig. 47:25). Two-handled flask of light green glass. Cylindrical, downwards 
tapering body. Tubular base ring. Handles from shoulder to base. Folded rim. H. 12.8. 


Ill. Two-handled flask with egg-shaped body and ribbed decoration 


Metr. Mus. C. G. 342; Cesnola, Aflas III, Pl. LXXXIX:5 (here Figs. 47:26, 59:3). Two-handled 
flask with egg-shaped body, an apparently solid foot-plate (‘heavy base’), a rather tall neck 
with concave outline, splaying rim, which seems to be folded. Handles from shoulder to middle 
of neck. Body decorated with fork-shaped ornaments, which according to Hardb. Cesn. Coll., 
p- 512, consist of “applied threads of glass”. H. 12.2. 


IV. Six-sided amphoriskos 


Metr. Mus., A. G. 224, Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXVIII:5 (here Figs. 47:27, 59:4). I quote the 
description of this well-known vase given by Harden in Journ. Rom. Stud. XXV, 1935, pp. 
168 f.: “Rim folded inwards. Short, cylindrical neck; plain. Convex shoulder divided by 
palmettes into six panels each containing a rosette within a semicircle. Sides taper downwards. 
Each side forms a panel variously decorated: (a) double flute hanging from a palmette: (b) 
jug hanging from a conventional ivy(?)-spray; (c) pipes hanging from a palmette; (d) in- 
scription; ENNIQN EIIQHZEN in three lines towards the top; (e) bunch of grapes hanging 
from a palmette; (f) cantharos hanging from a conventional ivy(?)-spray. Base flat, with four 
raised concentric circles on the under side, the central one being broader than the other three. 
The whole blown in a (2) tripartite mould. H. 14.3. Found in Potamia, near Golgoi, 1876”. 


V. Tube-shaped unguentarium with handles 


Cyp. Mus. C 1727 (Fig. 47:28). I am obliged to Mr. Dikaios for the following information: 
Two-handled bottle-flask of blown glass. Greenish. Surface covered with iridescence. Ring- 
shaped rim. Thick coil of similar glass underneath rim. Nearly vertical sides with slight con- 
vexity towards base. Ribbed body. Two vertical handles from rim to body. Coil base. H. 12. 


Aryballos 
I. With folded rim (outwards, upwards, inwards) 


Cyp. Mus. D 1542 (Fig. 50:33). Aryballos of light green glass. Slightly flattened spherical body. 
Flat bottom. Twin-handles from shoulder to rim. Folded rim, not forming horizontal mouth 
ring but having oblique outline. H. 7.2. 
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Cyp. Mus. D 1473 (Fig. 50:34). Light green glass. Slightly concave bottom. Spherical body. 
Rim folded, forming a flat mouth ring. Handles from shoulder to just under mouth. H. 5.4. 
Cyp. Mus. D 1478 (Fig. 50:35). Light green glass. Spherical shape, flattened bottom, rim folded 

as preceding. Handles on shoulder. H. 5. 


II. With ring-shaped ‘mouth-piece’ 


Cyp. Mus. D 1537 (Fig. 50:36). Aryballos of light green glass. Heavier material than the preceding. 
Depressed spherical body, flattened bottom, handles from shoulder to neck. Broad vertical 
band round the mouth. It seems to be applied but can have been made by folding outwards, 
downwards, upwards. H. 6.2. 


Jar 
A. Without distinct base 
I. With spherical or depressed spherical body and short neck (flask-type) 


Cyp. Mus. D 1099 (Fig. 45:19). Jar of light green, rather thick glass. Flat bottom, body of dep- 
ressed spherical shape. Splaying rim, folded outwards, downwards. H. 7.7. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 752 (Figs. 45:20, 55:6). Colourless — slightly greenish, very bubbly 
glass. Concave bottom with pontil mark and kick. Shape depressed spherical, cylindrical neck, 
splaying rim, folded inwards. H. 4.9. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1257 (Fig. 45:21). Light green glass. Kick. More depressed shape than preceding, 
shorter neck. Rim folded inwards. H. 5.4. 

Cyp. Mus. D 959 (Fig. 45:22). Light green glass. Concave bottom. Spherical shape. Splaying 
rim, folded inwards. Round body, ‘pinches’ in the wall as decoration. H. 8.3. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1254 (Fig. 45:23). Light green glass. Concave bottom. Spherical body, neck and 
rim splaying. Rim not folded, only slightly rounded. Glass thread round neck. H. 7.2. 


II. Sack-shaped jar with short neck and splaying rim (beaker-type) 


Cyp. Mus. D 1134 (Fig. 45:24). Light green glass. Sack-shaped body with concave bottom. 
Splaying, rounded rim. Glass thread round neck. H. 7.8. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 741 (Figs. 45:25, 55:7). Light green glass. Shape and rim as preceding. 
Probably pontil technique. H. 8.1. 
Of the same type as these two are the following specimens in the Cyprus Museum: C 1162, 
D 1172, D 1179, D 1201, D 1212, D 1222, 1946-X-24-2-c (Fig. 45:26). 
Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. XCVIII:2, seems to represent the same type. It has sack-shaped body, 
glass thread round neck, flaring rounded rim. H. 8.8. The bottom is here rounded, not concave. 
“Found at Dali”. The Cesnola Collection contains 24 specimens of this type “of varying 
sizes’. 
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A specimen with rib-decoration is found in the Cyprus Museum: D 1220 (Fig. 45:27). Light 
green glass. Concave bottom. Sack-shaped body. Double, carelessly drawn threads round the 
neck. Ribs from bottom up towards belly. H. 8. 


III. With cylindrical or sack-shaped body without neck (beaker-type) 


Cyp. Mus. D 1122 (Fig. 45:28). Small jar of light green glass. Kick. Vertical walls, rounded 
towards bottom. Rounded rim. H. 3.1 (Lid). 

Cyp. Mus. D 1079 (Fig. 45:29). Light green glass. Slightly convex bottom. Sack-shaped body. 
Rounded, slightly splaying rim. H. 4.2. 

Cyp. Mus. D 1025 (Fig. 45:30). Wholly iridescent glass. Slightly concave bottom; sack-shaped, 
angular body. Splaying, unworked rim. H. 4.4. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 740 (Figs. 45:31, 55:8). Colourless — light green glass. Shape as 
preceding. Rim splaying, ground off. Bottom slightly concave. H. 4.3, D. 6.1. 


IV. Jar with two handles 


Z. Pierides’ Collection, Larnaka (Fig. 45:32). Jar of green glass. The shape of the body corresponds 
‘closely to jars of type A I. But it has curved handles from shoulder to rim, with thumb-piece 
at rim. The rim is folded inwards. H. 4.9. 


B. With distinct base 


I. Sack-shaped jar with tubular base ring and glass thread round the neck 


Cyp. Mus. D 2047 (Fig. 45:33). Jar of light green glass. Flat bottom, narrow sack-shaped body. 
Rounded, slightly flaring rim. Two glass threads round neck. H. 5.3. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 742 (Figs. 45:34, 55:9). Light green glass. Narrow, angular sack- 
shape, concave bottom. Pontil technique. Flaring, rounded rim. Round neck glass thread, an 
end of which is drawn up towards the rim (as in several specimens of jars A II). H. 9.4. 

Cyp. Mus. D 983 (Fig. 45:35). Slightly greenish glass. Broadly sack-shaped. Tubular base ring. 
Concave bottom. Flaring rounded rim. Glass thread round the neck. H. 5.3. - | 
Cf. Cesnola, Atlas II, Pl. LXXXII:3 (in shape corresponding to Cyp. Mus. D 2047) and 
LXXXII:5 (corresponding to Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 742). Of the former type there are 
24 specimens, of the later 13. In the Cesnola Collection there is besides a type with straight 
walls and cylindrical shape, widening downwards, which otherwise seems to exhibit the same 
characteristics as the specimens hitherto mentioned under B I in respect of base, rim and the 
glass thread round the neck, viz. Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXXII:4. Its height is 10.6. 


II. Beaker-shaped jar with concave base-plate and horizontal flute-shaped central part 


Cyp. Mus. D 1050 (Fig. 45:36). Yellow-brown thin glass. Slightly concave bottom. The lower 
part of the body is flaring, turns into a horizontal flute-shaped torus and is crowned by. a 
cylindrical upper part. Unworked rim. H. 9.2. 
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Pyxis 
A. Without distinct base 


Cyp. Mus. Vasa T. 3.71 (Fig. 50:37). Pyxis of light green glass. Concave bottom, cylinder-shaped 
body. Slightly flaring, collar-shaped mouth part, slightly wider than the body, delimited 
downwards by a torus. H. 6.2. 

Of the same type is a pyxis in the Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 754 (Figs. 50:38, 62:3), bought 
in Baalbek. Light green glass. Slightly convex sides and concave bottom. Pontil mark. The 
collar-shaped mouth part is downwards delimited by a tubular torus. H. 5.2. 

A pyxis of the same type is found also in the Cesnola Collection, Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Pl. CVII:6. 
Yellowish green glass. “Round bottom and straight sides; ridge about body and extended lip 
to hold flange of cover”. H. 6.8. To his pyxis belongs, according to Cesnola, a lid of our Type 
II, see p. 173. 


B. With distinct base 
I. With cylindrical body 


Cyp. Mus. D 988 (Fig. 50:39). Low pyxis of light green glass. Tubular base ring, flat bottom, 
cylindrical body (slightly convex walls), narrow brim with folded rim. H. 4.2. 
The brim shows a strange broken surface, which might perhaps indicate that the vessel is not 
complete. But it corresponds in shape with a pyxis in the Cesnola collection, Cesnola, Atlas IIL, 
Pl. CVI:11. “Flat base, extending beyond body, which flares very slowly to rim, flat and wide”. 
Found at Idalion. H. 6.6. 


II. With bowl-shaped splaying sides 


Cyp. Mus. 1936-II-19-11 (Fig. 50:40). Bowl-shaped pyxis of thick, bluish green glass. Applied 
flat base-plate. Pontil mark. Collar-shaped, concave mouth part, slightly wider than the 
body. H. 6.3. | 

Cyp. Mus. D 1020 (Fig. 50:41). Light green glass. Shape as preceding. H. 5.4. 


Guttus 


Z. Pierides’ Collection, Larnaka. I am indebted to Mrs. Theodora Pierides for the following in- 
formation and for the design (Fig. 51:1): Guttus of light green glass with brown, grey-blue and 
green iridescence. Perforated tail. Cylindrical neck with splaying mouth. Unfolded rim. 
H. 7.5. 

In the Pierides’ Collection there are two other gutti of the same type, both with folded rim. 
H. 7.5. and 6.5. They both have broken tail. 

Metr. Mus. C.G. 196. Cesnola Aflas Ill, Pl. CVI:2. Here Fig. 51:2. Bluish glass. Upwards tapering 
neck with splaying folded rim. The tail is, according to Cesnola, perforated but is now broken. 
H. 7.8. 
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Mr. D. von Bothmer, who has given me information about this glass, has told me that the 
other accessible gutti — the Cesnola Collection contains, as has been mentioned above, 12 
specimens of this type — are of colourless glass and have flaring folded rim. The height varies 
from 7.2 to 9.§ cms. 


Lid 
Type I. Saucer-shaped lid 


Cyp. Mus. D 2933 (Fig. 51:3). Lid of greenish glass. Circular, flat, with rim bent over downwards. 
On the inside traces of hasty design in black. The lower part of a drapery figure and fragments of 
two flowers can be discerned. The drawing is on a thin, greyish white, easily flaking coating, 
perhaps consisting of lime. H. 0.9, D. 7.3. 

In the collections of the Cyprus Museum I have studied 28 specimens of this type, viz. — be- 
sides the one already mentioned: D 2925, 2926, 2927, 2928, 2929, 2930, 2931, 2932, 2936, 2938, 
2939, 2940, 2942, 2943, 2945, 2946, 2947, 2948, 2950, 2951, 2952, 2953, 2334, 1508, D 498, 
D 500 and D so1. The size varies between 5.6 and 7.8 in diameter. 

The ornaments have been preserved on the following specimens: 

D 489 (Fig. 63:1). Victoria with a long chiton and enormous wings. In her right hand she 
holds a wreath and with her left hand she touches a long palm-branch. 

D 500 (Fig. 63:3). The full-face figure of a woman, who seems to be wrapping herself in a 
mantle. Her head is surrounded by flowing locks. She raises her left arm and takes hold of the 
mantle, the right hand is possibly raised shoulder-high. The object beside her left arm may be 
a dolphin, but it may also be a streaming part of her mantle. A drapery across her breast seems 
to indicate that she is dressed in a high-girdled chiton. In the fields on either side appear two 
objects of irregular shape. They may be intended to represent a rocky shore and the figure to 
represent Aphrodite Anadyomene wrapping herself in her mantle. Black outline-drawing; 
the colours are red (ground), green (mantle), and brown (hair). 

D sor (Fig. 63:2). Bust of Luna (or Sol-Luna) dressed in a chlamys-like, draped mantle 
with a clasp at the left shoulder. Large eyes looking upwards, flowing locks. The cusps of the 
crescent moon are to be seen above her shoulders. A radiate crown round the head. 

Of the other specimens the following show traces of decoration: D 1508 (slight traces, im- 
possible to identify), 2334 (the same), 2928 (petals), 2932 (a flower), 2936 (the draped figure 
of a woman with cornucopiaz), 2945 (traces impossible to identify), 2953 (traces of drapery). 
On all these specimens with fragmentary ornamentation only the black contour is preserved. 

In the Pierides’ Collection, Larnaka, there are two lids with fairly well-preserved decoration, 
one with a Venus figure (Fig. 63:4), one with a female profile. 

The following specimens with well-preserved painting have been published before: 

Cesnola, Salaminia, pp. 172 f., Fig. 159. Venus, type Venus Medici, flowers and leaves in the 
field round her. Journ. Rom. Stud. IX, 1888, p. 270, Fig. 8. A winged Eros holding a large 
bunch of grapes in the left hand. From Old Paphos, tombs south of the temple. Here reproduced, 
Fig. 51:4. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, Pl. LXVI:1—6; Text p. 267. Six lids from Roman 
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tombs at Kurion. LXVI:1, Venus, type Venus Medici; LX VI:2, Eros with flowers (2), much of 
the figure destroyed; LX VI:3, Venus, type Venus Medici; LX VI:4, Eros with a bunch of grapes; 
LXVI:5, Maenad (2); LX VI:6, winged figure in a long garment holding a large bunch of grapes 
in either hand. Here reproduced, Fig. 51:5. Of these Pl. LXVI:5 would seem to be identical 
with Cyp. Mus. D 500, Fig. 63:3. 


Type II. Lid with rounded top 


Cyp. Mus. D 1903 (Fig. 51:6). Lid of colourless — light greenish glass. Fairly thin material. The 
lid consists of a circular disc with a (hemispherical) elevation. Round this there is a broken 
rough edge. D. 5.9. H. about 1.5. 

In the Cesnola Collection, Atlas III, Pl. CVII:6 (here Fig. 51:7), there is a lid of the same type 
except that the rounded top is provided with a knob. It is of a yellowish green glass, 2.6 high 
and 3.9 in diameter. Cesnola connected it with a pyxis, cf. p. 170 above. 

In Cesnola, Salaminia, Pl. XVIII:17, a lid of Type II is connected with an aryballos. 


Type III. Lid with broad conical top and a round knob 


Cyp. Mus. 1934-II-15-1 (Fig. 51:8). Lid of light green glass. The conical part is furnished with a 
tube-like edge at the base. Round the top of the knob there is a broken rough edge. D. 6, H. 3. 


Type IV. Lid with high and narrow conical top 


Cyp. Mus. D. 1867 (Fig. 51:9). Light green glass. Conical object, probably a lid, with a horizontal 
edge. The apex of the cone broken. D. 5.4, H. 3.5. | 


Type V. Cylindrical lid 


In the Pierides’ Collection, Larnaka, there is a lid (Fig. 51:10) of green glass with cylindrical 
“body”, rounded shoulder, and knob. The lid has a projecting edge a short distance from the 
base and was evidently used as a stopper. H. 4. 


Lamp 
Type I. Cone- or cornet-shaped lamp 
Cesnola, Aflas II, Pl. CVII:1 (here Fig. 51:11). Light green glass. H. 6.9. 


Type II. Goblet-shaped lamp 


Cyp. Mus. D 1494 (Fig. 51:12). Very bubbly green glass. Tall hollow stem with fairly straight 
walls. Bowl with convex walls and splaying rim. H. 12. 
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The following two fragments of goblet-shaped lamps were found at Soli: Fig. 51:13. Fragment 
of stem. Green glass. H. 5.6. Fig. 51:14. Fragment of stem. Bluish green thick glass. H. 6.7. 
Both have pontil mark. 


Dipping-rod 


Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 827 (Figs. 51:15, 62:6). Rod of light green glass. The surface is 
grooved like a twisted rope. One end is bent to form a round loop, the other ends in a round 
disc, which — like the rod — has a grooved outline. Length 16.4. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 828 (Figs. 51:16, 62:6). Fragment of rod. Yellowish brown glass. 
Twisted like the rod above with alternating white and brown threads. The white ones are 
painted, the brown ones being the colour of the glass. The rod ends in a ‘knob’ with a rounded 
bottom (hemi-spherical); the top part of the rod is broken. Length 12. 

Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Pl. LXXV1:2, Handb. Cesn. Coll., No 5060. Here Fig. 51:17. “Dipping rod for 
toilet use with a ring handle, knob-end, and a spindle-whorl on the stem to serve as a stopper 
to the bottle in which it was used: dark blue with white spiral line” (Myres). Length 17. 
According to Cesnola, Atlas, loc. cit., the Cesnola Collection contains 7 rods “more or less 
perfect”. Myres makes a distinction between glass rod No. 5060, which he calls variegated, 
and a group of clear glass rods. Is not No. 5060 possibly a rod of clear dark blue glass with a 
white spiral line painted on, like Cyp. Coll. Acc. 8282 


Needle 


Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXVI:1; Handb. Cesn. Coll., No. 5789. Here Fig. 51:18. Needle of blue 
glass. It has a flattened head with an oval eye. Length 15.3. 


Spoon 


Cesnola, Atlas If, Pl. CVII:2; Handb. Cesn. Coll., No. 5778. Here Fig. 51:19. Spoon of faintly 
amber-coloured glass. A fairly shallow pointed bowl. “Straight stem, with small bulb at end” 
(Cesnola). Length 17.2. 

Cf. Harden, Roman Glass, pp. 286 f. 


Finger-ring 


Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 824 (Figs. 51:20; 62:6). Ring of light green glass with a large oval, 
concave bezel enclosed by a profiled rim. Diameter of the ring: 3.3 (inner diameter 2.5). 
Diameter of the setting: 4.2 and 3.4. 

Cyp. Coll., Stockholm, Acc. 823 (Figs. 51:21; 62:6). Ring of light green glass. Oval concave 
bezel. Diameter of the ring: 2.6 (outer) and 2 (inner). Diameter of the setting: 3 and 2.4. 
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Fig. 52. Arts and Crafts. Moulded glass. Bowl (1—4). 
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Fig. 53. Arts and Crafts. Blown glass. aaah bowl (1, 2). Deep bowl (3, 4). Kantharos-like. 
bowl (5). 
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Fig. 54. Arts and Crafts. Blown glass. Beaker (1—8). 
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Fig. 55. Arts and Crafts. Blown glass. Beaker (1—5). Jar (6—9). 
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Fig. 56. Arts and Crafts. Blown glass. Beaker (1). Jar (2—5). 


Fig. 57. Arts and Crafts. Blown glass. Jug (1 
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Fig. 58. Arts and Crafts. Blown glass. Jug (1). Flask (2, 3). Amphoriskos (4). 
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Fig. 59. Arts and Crafts. Blown glass. Flask (1). Amphoriskos (2 
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Fig. 60. Arts and Crafts. Blown glass. Unguentarium of Candlestick type (1—7). 
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Fig. 61. Arts and Crafts. Blown glass. Unguentarium of Candlestick type (1—4). Tubular unguen- 
tarium (s—10). 
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Fig. 62. Arts and Crafts. Blown glass. Tubular unguentarium (1, 2). Pyxis (3). Guttus (4, 5). Ring 
and Rod (6). Defective pieces (7). 


Fig. 63. Arts and Crafts. Blown glass. Lid (t—4). 
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Fig. 64. Arts and Crafts. Stone( 1, 3, 4, 5). Semi-precious stone (2). 


Bracelet 


Cesnola, Atlas Il, Pl. LXXVI:11. Here Fig. 51:24. Bracelet of purple-coloured glass. Flat inside, 
rounded outside. D. 7.9. 

Cesnola, Atlas III, Pl. LXXVI:10. Bracelet of purple-coloured glass with a smooth inside and the 
outside ribbed crosswise. One half of the bracelet thickened and flattened. D. 5.1. 

Cesnola, Atlas Ill, Pl. LXXVI:12. Here Fig. 51:23. Purple-coloured glass. Flat inside, ribbed 
outside. D. 4.8. 
There are also bracelets of the light green glass common in Cyprus, for instance a specimen in 
the Pierides’ Collection at Larnaka. D. 5.4. 


STONE 
Ladle 


Ladle of alabaster with a handle in form of aswimming girl. Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus, 1937— 
1939, 1951, p. 65, Pl. XXX:6 (Fig. 64:3). 


Vase 


1. Large cylindrical jar of alabaster with flattened base and body slightly tapering upwards. 
Two vertical projections on upper part of body. Flat horizontal rim. The vase covered by a 
red painted gypsum lid, pressed down into the neck like a cork. A. 26.4 (Fig. 64:4; Swed. 
Cyp. Exp. Il, Pl. XXIX:7). 

2. Amphoriskos of alabaster. The body has a pointed base which widens into a small foot. 
Slender neck. Cover in shape of a miniature vase standing on a cippus-like base. M. 2.1 (Fig. 
64:5; Swed. Cyp. Exp. II, Pl. XXXVI:1). 
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Fig. 65. Arts and Crafts. Bone (1—5). 


Finger-ring 


Limestone ring with oval bezel decorated with rectangular plates. Brit. Mus. Cat., Finger Rings, 
No. 1617, Pl. XXXIV (Fig. 64:1). 


SEMI-PRECIOUS STONE 


Pendant 


Three animal-shaped carnelian pendants found in a tomb at Aphendrika (horse, dolphin and 
hare). Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus, 1937—1939, 1951, p. 119, Pl. XXXI:3 (Fig. 64:2). 


BONE 
Finger-ring 


Ring with flat oval bezel, decorated in relief with a female head with corkscrew curls. From a 
tomb at Politiko, Annual Report of the Curator of Antiquities, Cyprus, 1914, 1916, p. 7 (Fig. 65:1). 

In a tomb near Kyrenia found in September 1915 there were two similar “large bone rings 
bearing on the bezels two well engraved female heads in relief”, cf. Annual Report of the Curator 
of Antiquities, Cyprus, 1915, 1916, p. 12. 


Pendant 


Pendants in shape of Erotes, hands, pigeons or simple cone- or drop-shaped ornaments. Rep. 
Dep. Antiq. Cyprus, 1937—1939, 1951, pp. 118 f., Pl. XXXI:3, 4 (Fig. 65:2—4). 


Inlay, Handle 


In Tomb 36 at Aphendrika were found several pieces of bone inlay resembling bead- and 
reel-ornaments (Fig. 65:5). The same tomb contained a female head carved from the end of a 
bone which has probably served as a handle of a knife or a mirror. Rep. Dep. Antig. Cyprus, 
1937—1939, 1951, pp. 118 f., Pl. XXXI:2. 
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Chronology 


IRON AND BRONZE (Fig. 33) 


The few objects of iron that derive from the Swedish excavations all belong to the Hellenistic 
period: the pin, the nail, the strigil of Type 1 and the mounting for a pyxis. The Hellenistic 
strigil of Type 1 is made in one piece and has a triangle-shaped handle. The strigil of Type 2 
with the handle bent in the form of a rectangular loop seems, on the other hand, to be Roman; 
cf. below concerning the bronze strigil of Type 2. Gisela Richter publishes two iron strigils of 
this type from the Cesnola Collection. Both of them evidently have a leaf-shaped attachment, 
riveted on. 

In my typological survey of arrow-heads I grouped together the types that were found in the 
Swedish excavations at Soli. As already mentioned, the circumstances in which these finds were 
made provide no support for a dating. But Types 1, 2 and 4 were uncovered in the Roman 
theatre at Soli, in filling and debris, and this fact may possibly indicate that they belong to a 
comparatively late time. The long, leaf-shaped Type 1 is identical with Type 2 b in Swed. Cyp. 
Exp. 1V:2, which occurs during Archaic and Classical times?, and the 3-edged Type 2 with tubular 
socket is identical with Type 4 in Vol. IV:2, which is frequent in Cypro-Archaic II and continues 
in the Cypro-Classical period.* Type 3 does not appear to occur in Cyprus in early times. It 
has a rather thin, leaf-shaped head and a remarkably wide socket, which is flattened and crushed 
in the only specimen found in the excavations. The socket may be described as a piece of metal 
sheet that was squeezed tightly round the arrow-shaft. An arrow-head of this type is very much 
like a kind of arrow-head that was found at Dura and that is rather large in size (c. 12 cms.). 
They have the same primitive sheet-like socket and clearly in certain cases a thin, leaf-shaped 
head.* Type 4, which has a tubular socket furnished with a spur or barb, is represented by a 
single specimen from the Soli theatre. As barbed arrow-heads are frequent during Hellenistic 
and Roman times, even though they are not of this type, I consider it probable that our Type 4 
in any case falls within the period covered by this volume. Type 5s, finally, which is represented 
in the Cesnola Collection, belongs to Hellenistic as well as to Roman times.® 

The netting needle in the Cyprus Collections in Stockholm, Fig. 33:15, was discovered in 
Room X at Soli and probably originates from the Hellenistic or Roman period in Soli. It is, 
however, a type of implement that has changed but little through the ages and that may still 
be in use in the South.® 

Both types of bronze strigil seem to belong to Roman times. The strigil of Type 1 comes from 


2 RICHTER, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, Nos. 863, * The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Sixth Prel. Rep., pp. 
864. 455 £., Pl. XXIV:3, upper row, the sixth from the left. 

2 Fig. 23:21; cf. p. 214. § RICHTER, op. cit., p. 407 (Type IV) with literature. 

3 Fig. 23:23; cf. p. 214. * RICHTER, op. cit., pp. 443 £.; Olympia IV, p. 182. 
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a Roman tomb at Kurion and No. 2 has a stamp inscribed L. MVC. F (Lucius Mucius Fecit). 
The latter is presumably an import. 

The Cesnola Collection, in particular, contains several Cypriote mirrors from Hellenistic and 
Roman times. They have been described by Myres! and by Gisela Richter?, and I shall here 
confine myself to a resumé of their account of this material, which has unfortunately not been 
available to me. The Hellenistic Cypriote mirrors are in the shape of round bronze plates; these 
were made in pairs which could be locked together because one of the mirrors was provided 
with a low cylindrical rim into which the other could be fitted by means of a flanged edge. The 
inside mirror is decorated on the recessed side and polished on the flat side, while the outside mirror 
is polished on the recessed side and decorated on the flat side. Thus the polished sides of both 
mirrors lie together. The decoration usually consists of concentric circles arranged in different 
ways. The mirrors were sometimes plated with silver, as in the case of the mirror mentioned in 
Excavations in Cyprus originating from Tomb 62 at Amathus. 

Another type consists of a thin round disc, without rim or flange, decorated with concentric 
mouldings on the back. Round the edge they are generally ornamented with a row of small 
perforated holes. As a rule this type evidently had a handle of the kind mentioned and illustrated 
above (Fig. 33:20). Gisela Richter refers the whole of this category of mirrors to Roman times. 
We find them, with exactly the same type of handle, in Pompeii. 

The bronze pin comes from a tomb belonging to the Hellenistic period. The dipping-rods 
are of the same type as those also found in glass, and the existence of this material is proved by 
tomb inventories from the Ist century after Christ; cf. below p. 212. 

There are no fibulae from Hellenistic or Roman times in the material excavated by the Swed. 
Cyp. Exp. Myres mentions two fibulae “‘of late La Téne type’, “probably of the 4th or 3rd century 
B.C.” in the Cesnola Collection.* One of these fibulae, which is reproduced in Fig. 33:26, is a soli- 
tary specimen of a crossbow fibula. This type of fibula is late Roman (3rd and 4th centuries) and 
occurs in great frequency along the Roman Limes. It was evidently spread extensively by the 
Roman army, for it is specially numerous in fortified places in the provinces. Fibulae of this type, 
which exhibits many variations, occur in quite large numbers at Dura. 

The interesting finger-ring with the representation of a sphinx on the bezel belonged to one 
of the Hellenistic tombs in Kountoura Trachonia, dated to the second half of the 3rd century 
B.C. The fragment of a bracelet in the shape of a crowned uraeus presumably belongs to the 
3rd century B.C., too. A bracelet of exactly the same type is worn by a draped female statue 
which, like the bronze fragment, was found at Soli and has already (cf. p. 85) been dated by us 
on stylistic grounds to the 3rd century B.C. 

Both lamps are Hellenistic. The round, bowl-shaped hanging-lamp comes from the 
Hellenistic tomb 9 at Marion.6 Type 2 resembles in form the turned Hellenistic terracotta 
lamps of “watch-shaped” type, cf. Fig. 37:7—15, Types 2—4, particularly Type 2, Fig. 37:7, 


1 Handb. Cesn. Coll., pp. 491 f. 8 The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Final Report IV:1. The 
2 Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, pp. 268 ff. bronze objects, by TERESA FriscH & N. P. Tot, pp. 51 ff. 
8 Mau, Pompeji in Leben und Kunst, Fig. 231. * A similar lamp is found in ALEXANDER PALMA DI CESNO- 


4 Handb. Cesn. Coll., Nos. 4750—1. LA’s Cyprus Antiquities, [P1. 34] second row, No. 4 from the left. 
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which however lacks a handle. A Roman lamp from Paphos (found at Kato Paphos) now in the 
Cyprus Museum! agrees best with Type 12 of the terracotta lamps and thus belongs in al] pro- 
bability to the 1st century of our era; cf. below p. 189. 

The chain was discovered in an intact stratum of the Hellenistic Period 9 at Kition.? 

The different types of keys were not found in any datable circumstances in Cyprus, as far as 
I know. They are likely to be difficult to date but all seem to belong to Roman times.’ 

The very simple mounting pieces, possibly used on a box, belonged to a Hellenistic burial 
in a tomb at Marion. 


JEWELLERY (Figs. 34—36) 


The extremely rare finds of jewellery from Hellenistic times — from Roman times there are 
none whatever — in the excavations of the Swedish Cyprus Expedition do not provide sufficient 
material for a survey of the art of gold and silver jewellery in Cyprus during Hellenistic and Ro- 
man times, but they give some few points d’appui. The Cyprus Museum, the Cesnola Collection 
and the British Museum all possess a fairly rich material, however, some of which is available in 
print.4 The selection of types illustrating Cypriote jewellery in silver and gold which appears 
on Figs. 34—36 with accompanying text is mainly based on published items from the above- 
mentioned collections. 

Silver jewellery is far less frequent than gold. Earrings of Types 1 and 2 both are found in Helle- 
nistic context (M. 58, M. 9). The former has not been previously represented, whereas Type 
2, the twisted ring ending in an animal’s head, occurs in both silver and gold already in Cypro- 
Classic II (cf. Vol. IV:2, p. 221, Type 6). However, these have no bead pendant, which is a usual 
detail of Hellenistic and Roman earrings. 

The finger-rings of Types 1—3 are simple, timeless ones, whose existence during Hellenistic 
times is proved by the specimens cited (M. 60, M. 58). The silver ring No. 4, which has an en- 
graved sard in a gold setting, probably derives from comparatively early Hellenistic times. 
The motif, a nude crouching girl, greatly resembles Doidalsas’ Crouching Aphrodite, which is 
from the 3rd century B.C.5 

Earrings of gold provide a rich material which can give an interesting general idea of the 
development of the art of jewellery during Hellenistic and Roman times. This art at first preserved 
to some extent the simpler types of the classical period. But the wealth of Oriental forms which 
poured into Greece in the wake of Alexander’s conquests naturally affected Cyprus too, and 
gave to the Hellenistic jewellery a splendour and magnificence which is exemplified by the large 


1 Rep. Dep. Antig. Cyprus, 1937—1939, 1951, p. 202, Pl. Cersnora, Aflas III, passim; Handb. Cesn. Coll., pp. 394 ff.; 
XLII:11; Dikaros, A Guide to the Cyprus Museum (rev. ed.), p. | concerning the jewellery from Cyprus in the British Museum 


127. the reader is referred to Excavations in Cyprus and Catalogue of 
2 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, p. 63. Jewellery and Catalogue of Finger Rings in the British Museum. 
3 RICHTER, op. cit., pp. 361 ff., with references. ® As to this work cf. e.g. Lawrence, Later Greek Sculpture, 


# Cyp. Mus. Cat. pp. 121 ff.; DrKatos, op. cit., pp. 129 ff.;  p. 17, Pl. 25 a. 
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elaborate earrings shown on Fig. 34. Such jewellery types probably continued into early Roman 
times. But during the Roman Imperial period, clearly during the Ist century and the beginning 
of the 2nd in particular, the forms grow more restrained and simpler. Purely geometrical elements, 
such as round and oval discs or buckles, differently combined squares and triangles with or 
without simple bead pendants, replace Erotes, heads, vases and flowers. 

Type 1 is Hellenistic (M. 9). It is, however, a simple straightforward type of ornament, 
which presumably had a long life. The specimen from the British Museum No. 2464, reproduced 
in Fig. 34:8, which was found at Enkomi, varies somewhat in shape but nevertheless agrees in 
principle with the specimen from Marion. The British Museum possesses several earrings from 
Cyprus of the same type as No. 2464: Nos. 2468 (from Amathus), 2469 (from Kurion), 2470—72 
(from Larnaka), 2474—2479 (from Enkomi). In a buried hoard from Eleutheropolis in Palestine 
containing jewellery and coins, the latter dating from the time of Nero to the end of Hadrian}, 
there is an earring resembling those cited from the British Museum. It is thus a type of ornament 
that appears to continue rather far into the Roman period. 

There is evidence of Type 2 having existed during the Hellenistic period (M. 9). Type 3 a 
was found in circumstances datable to the beginning of Hellenistic times (M. 58; cf. Swed. 
Cyp. Exp. Il, p. 350). Type 3 b was discovered in a burial the date of which can be deter- 
mined as Hellenistic I (M. 60"; cf. Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, p. 364). 

The chronological criteria for Type 4 are somewhat vague. Vol. IV:.2 includes a crescent- 
shaped type of earring both in silver (see Vol. IV:2, Fig. 31:16, Type 4) and in gold (see Vol. 
IV:2, Fig. 34:30, Type 7). The silver and the gold types are each represented by one specimen 
only, both of which are dated to Cypro-Classic II. The former was, in fact, found in a Vouni 
tomb (V. 16), where it was assigned to a burial dated to this period on ceramic grounds. The 
latter comes from a large tomb at Kurion, published in Excavations in Cyprus (Tomb 73, p. 82), 
which obviously contained several burials from the 6th to the 4th century. Both specimens of 
our Type 4 derive from the British excavations in the 1890's. The simple Fig. 34:12 was found 
in a tomb at Amathus, D—E 66 (Exc. in Cyp. p. 118). This tomb contained an Alexander coin 
and a number of Roman coins from the 2nd and 3rd centuries. The other specimen, which is 
decorated in filigree work, was discovered at Kurion, B 77, in “a very large Roman tomb”. 
The tomb does not appear to have contained coins, but in it there was a glass bottle “of the usual 
Cypriote type”. By this is meant, judging from the reference to the catalogue of the Cyprus 
Museum, an unguentarium of candlestick type with body in the shape of a flat disc. This glass 
type belongs to the 2nd and 3rd centuries.” 

The above chronological criteria thus point to a long life in the case of the crescent-shaped 
earrings, and there is nothing surprising in that. It should be noted in this connection that the 
earlier earring of gold from Kurion differs slightly in shape from the others, having blunt 
ends instead of pointed ones. The silver earring from the Vouni tomb (V. 16), on the other 
hand, has tapering ends like our earrings of Type 5. It is perhaps not entirely impossible for this 
earring to be later than Cypro-Classic II. The Vouni tomb had been pillaged by robbers, and 


1 Journal international d’archéologie numismatique X, 1907, pp. 2 Cf. below p. 204. 
230 ff., Pl. VII:10. 
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the objects found in the tomb were not in their original places. Consequently, the excavation 
yielded no clear evidence of the different burials. In the publication of the tomb in Vol. III, pp. 
335 ff., it was assumed on the basis of the pottery in the tomb, that this had contained two burials, 
one from Cypro-Classic I and the other from Cypro-Classic II, and the earring was assigned to 
the second burial for no particular reason. In view of the pillaging of the tomb we cannot 
disregard the possibility of the earring being a survival from a third and still later burial. One 
of the tombs investigated in the same necropolis (at Korakas near Vouni) contained a Roman 
burial as well as an older one from Cypro-Classic II (V: 11). 
_ The earrings of Types 5—g here described and illustrated are examples of the florid repertoire 
with its wealth of figures which characterized the jewellery of the Hellenistic age and of the 
early Imperial period. Type 5, which consists of a hook, a round disc and a flying Eros below it, 
may belong to Hellenistic I, judging from Ohnefalsch-Richter’s report.1 He found a similar 
pair of earrings in a tomb together with a silver coin belonging to one of the earlier Ptolemies. 
The same tomb also contained earrings of silver with animals’ heads, evidently of the same kind 
as our earrings of silver, Type 2, and of gold, Type 3 a—b, which belong to Hellenistic I. A 
valuable criterion for dating this type is the Tremithusa relief in the British Museum already 
discussed (Pl. I). The female figure in this relief, which can be dated to the first half of the 3rd 
century B.C., wears earrings closely resembling those of our Type 5. They consist of a round 
disc with a human figure suspended below. Type 6, comprising a disc and pendants, should, on 
stylistic grounds, be collocated with Type 5 in my opinion. Type 7, with an Eros or bird 
bent into the ring, has been found by Ohnefalsch-Richter in late Hellenistic and Roman contexts. ? 
According to him, the type with the Eros occurs frequently in different parts of the island. The 
Cesnola Collection comprises fifteen specimens of such earrings.* Strangely enough, the figure 
must have hung upside down when the ornament was placed in the ear. Type 8 with a female 
bust comes quite close to the preceding type. It has a vase as pendant and is likely to derive from 
the Imperia] period. The rosette-shaped earrings, Type 9, were probably common. There are 
several of them in the Cesnola Collection,‘ and our specimen is taken from there. It seems to 
have had some special decoration in the centre that is, however, missing in the specimens in the 
Cesnola Collection. Ohnefalsch-Richter portrays and describes such an earring, which has a 
green glass bead in the centre. According to him, the type was found together with Roman glass, 
lamps and coins.® | 

Types 10 and 10a form a transition to the more restrained repertoire that appears to characterize 
the jewellery of the later Imperial period from Antonine times. Type 10 is from a tomb at Amathus 
(Exc. in Cyp. p. 120, Tomb 9s), where it occurred together with coins of Antoninus Pius and 
Marcus Aurelius, and Type 10 a was found in the Limassol tomb, Oasis I (cf. below p. 215), which 
contained an abundance of glass as well as Antonine and Severan coins. Types 11 and 11 a are 
very similar in type, closely associated typologically with 10 and 10 a. The main difference is 
the replacement of the ring by an S-shaped hook, which from the second half of the 2nd century 


1 Kypros, Text-Band, p. 497; Pl. CLXXXII:21. 4 Cesnota, Atlas III, Pl. XXII:30—42. 


2 Op. cit., p. 498. 5 Kypros, p. 498. 
3 CESNOLA, Atlas III, Pl. XIII; cf. text. 
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evidently becomes the usual suspension device, adopted for both security and zsthetic reasons. 
It was probably more efficacious than an ordinary hook or ring in holding the ornament out 
towards the onlooker. Type 11 a was discovered in a tomb at Amathus containing two Antoninus 
Pius coins. The three types 11, 11 a and 11 b form a fairly uniform typological group and are 
therefore likely to be more or less contemporary. 

Fairly simple boss-shaped ear-ornaments evidently also belong to the 2nd century but possibly 
remain in use during the 3rd. Type 12 comes from the Severan tomb Oasis 1 at Limassol; 
Type 13, which is represented by one specimen from the Cesnola Collection, has exact 
parallels in the buried hoard from Eleutheropolis in Palestine to which reference has already 
been made and which contained coins from Nero’s time to the end of Hadrian’s.? Also Type 14 
has a fairly good counterpart in this buried hoard.® Otherwise it is closely allied typologically 
with the two types immediately preceding. 

Types 15—20 all have an S-shaped hook, which in itself affords an indication of date. They 
come typologically close to the types last treated, especially the different variants of Type 11, 
not only through this technical detail but also in other respects. They are more elaborate variations 
of the motif in Type 11: round or square disc with pendant. Type 21 was found also in the Fayoum 
and is dated by Marshall to the 2nd—3rd century of our era. 

The wreath as an ornament for the head must have been favoured to an unusual extent in 
Cyprus. I would remind the reader of the enormous masses of bewreathed votaries that are 
without counterpart in other regions of the Mediterranean world. One seldom finds in Cyprus 
a sculpture from the Hellenistic or Roman period without a wreath. There is every reason to 
expect to find wreaths of metal, too. In the Typology I have grouped together some fragments 
of leafwreaths of gilded bronze or of gold originating from the Swedish excavations. 

The laurel wreath of gilded bronze in Fig. 35:1 is crudely but reliably reconstructed. It derives 
from a tomb at Amathus (A. 10) containing three different burials and belongs to the third of 
these. This, unfortunately, merely comprised a skeleton with a wreath around the skull. Its date 
is thus uncertain. There is much to support the view that it belongs to Hellenistic or early Imperial 
times. Wreaths of this type are reported to be common in graves of the 3rd cent. B.C. in Alexan- 
dria® and the same type of laurel wreath with berries on long stalks occurs on Cypriote coins from 
the time of Claudius.® Myrtle leaves were found in a Hellenistic tomb at Marion (M. 9). They 
are remarkably small and show no signs of how they were affixed or assembled. I assume that 
they were glued onto some foundation, probably cloth. 

The two types of wreaths so far discussed were thus used in a sepulchral connection. That 
is not so in the case of Type 3, the fragments of a wreath of oak leaves found at Soli. The leaves 
are of natural size. The wreath was probably on a statue. It should not be too rash to assume 
that this was the statue of a Roman emperor, the corona quercea being of course a usual attribute. 


1 Earrings with S-shaped hook are frequently found already 3 Op. cit., Pl. VII:15. 

at Pompeii, cf. Brecuia, Catalogo delle oreficerie del Mus. Naz. * Brit. Mus. Cat., Jewell., Nos. 2581—2. 

di Napoli, Nos. 255—346, 430—4$1 and Becatm1, Oreficerie § Cf. Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, p. 69 (WESTHOLM). 

antiche dalle minoiche alle barbariche, No. 503. * Hit, Cat. of the Greek Coins of Cyprus, Pl. XIV:10 and 12. 
2 Journal international d’archéologie numismatique, X, 1907, PI. 

VII:12. 
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Only two of the necklaces were found in a datable context. Type 1 is Hellenistic I (M. 60). 
The arrangement of the beads shown in the picture is, however, conjectural, as already mentioned. 
The necklace of Type 2 was discovered in a tomb in Amathus together with coins from the 2nd 
and 3rd centuries, the latest identifiable one being a Pupienus coin.! These two necklaces, Types 1 
and 2, thus represent our fixed points and both of them are probably characteristic of their time. 
Necklaces composed of strung paste beads and semi-precious stones became frequent in the 
Hellenistic age? and chain necklaces made of plain links of gold with discs or beads inserted bet- 
ween the links are characteristic of Roman times.* Necklaces of Types 3—6, all from the Cesnola 
Collection, can be typologically associated with Type 2 and are thus all likely to be Roman, 
presumably fairly late, from the 2nd and 3rd centuries of our era. 

The plain type of finger-ring (Type 1) with undecorated bezel is Hellenistic (M. 9). The ring 
of Type 2 was found in a layer containing Hellenistic and Roman sherds in a tomb at Amathus 
(A. 1). Type 3 comes typologically close to Type 1 despite the decorated bezel. Marshall dates the 
ring in question to the late Ptolemaic or early Roman period. 

Type 4 exhibits a decoration that is found on a large group of rings, coins and gems, a repre- 
sentation of the temple of Aphrodite at Paphos. This representation is most like that which occurs 
on the Cypriote Severan coins.* There are other rings in the British Museum with a picture of 
the Paphos temple but without indicated provenience, viz. Nos. 175, 1640 and 1641, the last 
two of which at all events seem to come closest to the Severan coin-types. These rings were 
perhaps in the nature of souvenirs for those who had made a pilgrimage to the temple of Aphro- 
dite at Paphos, which had a special floruit during Severan times.® 

For Type 5 there is no special dating criterion. In some respects it recalls Types XIX and 
XXXIV in Marshall’s typology®, both belonging to the late Imperial period (3rd—4th centuries). 

The rings with inserted gems, all except No. 6 taken from the Cesnola Collection, provide 
only a very few examples of this rich category. Type 6 probably belongs to the first half of the 
last century B.C. We note this Nike type with a tress above the crown on the coins of this period.’ 
Type 7 has a female head with the hairdressing of Octavia and thus probably belongs to the 
second half of the last century B.C.® The representations on the gems of Types 8 and following 
belong to late Hellenistic and Roman times. The female figure with cornucopia and Victory in 
various attitudes were among the most popular motifs of the Imperial period. 

The disc with magic symbols attacking the evil eye was once a pendant or necklace-clasp. 
There are some of the same type in the British Museum® and one in the Cesnola Collection. !° 
It is an ornament of magic character, particularly suitable to the atmosphere of late anti- 


1 Exc. in Cyp., p. 118, Tomb 66. ® Cf. VESSBERG, op. cit., pp. 246 f. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat., Jewell., pp. XXXVI fF. ® Brit. Mus. Cat., Jewell., p. XLVI. 

3 Op. cit., p. XLIV. 10 CEsNOLA, Atlas III, Pl. IV:5. 

* HILL, op. cit., p. CKXVI, Pls. XVII:4—6, 8—10, XXVI°6. 11 Cf. the very common use of various amulets during late 
5 Cf. p. 8. Roman times, see e.g. NiItsson, Geschichte der griechischen 
* Brit. Mus. Cat., Finger Rings, pp. XLVII and XLIX. Religion Il, Die hellenistische und rémische Zeit, p. 501. 


7 VEssBERG, Studien zur Kunstgeschichte der romischen Republik, 
Pl. XIII:3—4; cf. p. 248. 
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TERRACOTTA LAMPS (Figs. 37—40) 


The typological classification of the Hellenistic and Roman terracotta lamps in Cyprus is 
mainly based on material from the Swedish excavations but also on published material in the 
British Museum, the Metropolitan Museum of Art and other collections. ? 

Type 1 is an Oriental type of lamp with a long tradition in Cyprus. It is found already in the 
late Bronze Age.” In the Iron Age it has hitherto not been found earlier than Cypro-Geometric 
II3, specimens of Cypro-Geometric I not having so far been discovered. In Cyprus the type had 
a long life and comes down into Hellenistic times. 

Of the above-mentioned lamps of Type 1, those from Kountoura Trachonia are, from the chro- 
nological viewpoint, the most important, since they derive from a group of tombs which are 
definitely dated in the 3rd century B.C.* Thus the lamp K.T. 12.2, our Fig. 37:1, is found to- 
gether with a coin of Ptolemy III. There can therefore be no doubt that the open lamp type in 
Cyprus continues down into the Hellenistic period. Possibly it persisted especially long in Cyprus. 
In Palestine, where it is also common, it ends, according to K. Galling, during the sth and 4th 
centuries B.C.° 

The open lamps vary in regard to the length of the pinched wick-holder and in connection 
with this, in the size of the folded-in part. On both the lamps, Fig. 37:3 and 4, the folded-in 
part is somewhat larger than on the lamps shown on Fig. 37:1 and 2. They belonged to a tomb 
in Idalion (I.1), which contained four lamps of the same type. The tomb dates from Hellenistic I. 
The lamp from Kition, Fig. 37:5 (K. 5), and that from Soli, Fig. 37:6 (So. 546), have a much 
larger folding-in than the foregoing. The Kition lamp belongs to Period 9 in Kition, which is 
Hellenistic®; the Soli lamp cannot be more closely dated, but typologically it is intimately con- 
nected with the preceding one, and indeed goes still further in that a good half of the edge is 
folded in. It is reasonable to think that the Soli Jamp, which thus represents the final stage of 
development in our group, is also the more recent in date.” Both the lamps, Fig. 37:5 and 6, 
differ from Fig. 37:1—4 in other respects as well. They are higher and have a low base. 

The watch-shaped Hellenistic lamp types known from Greece are, however, well represented 
in Cyprus too, Types 2—7. Types 2—4 are turned, 5—7 are mould-made. 

Type 2 is represented by two specimens from the Swedish excavations. One of these is a 
grave-find which belongs to a Hellenistic burial in the dromos of tomb Amathus 2. Type 2 a, 
of which we only have the one specimen that was found at Soli, is the simplest of the watch- 


1 Lamps with Cypriote provenience in the British Muscum 3 GJERSTAD, Swed. Cyp. Exp. 1V:2, pp. 169 ff., 223. Cf. 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art are published in WALTERS, same author, Cypro-Geometric II Lamps, in Opusc. archaeol. 
Catalogue of the Greek and Roman Lamps in the British Museum IV, 1946, pp. 19 f. 
and in CEsNoLa, Atlas. In Myres, Handb. Cesn. Coll. there is a 4 Swed. Cyp. Exp. 1, pp. 459 £. (SJOQvist). 
chapter on the collection of lamps containing inter alia a brief 5 GALLING, Die Beleuchtungsgerate im israelitisch-judischen 
summary of the inscriptions on the Cypriote lamps. The sec-  Gebiet in Zeitschrift des deutschen Paldstina-Vereins 46, 1923, p. 13. 
tion dealing with terracotta lamps mainly coincides with my © Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, p. 73; cf. p. 72. 
article Hellenistic and Roman Lamps in Cyprus, Opusc. Athen. 7 WESTHOLM, Soli, pp. 136 ff. and 223 f. 

I, pp. 115 ff. 

2 The type is represented in a tomb in Enkomi, E. 13.171, 

Swed. Cyp. Exp. I, p. $33, Pl. CXLIX:13. 
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shaped Hellenistic lamps. It is made of an exceptionally coarse granular clay, lacks a base, and has 
no framing of the filling-hole. It shows extensive agreement with Broneer’s Type XVII, which 
began to be produced in the Augustan period or earlier and remained in use until the end of the 
Ist century after Christ. The Cyprus lamp was found under the floor of Room XXXII in Temple 
D in Soli, which should be datable to the middle, or maybe rather to the end of the 1st century 
B.C.! Thus it seems as though Type 2 a must be a late turned type, which occurs alongside of 
the already usual types pressed in moulds. 

Of the simple undecorated types (2—4), Type 3 (with knob) is most richly represented and 
seems to have been in use in Cyprus all through the Hellenistic period. It can be chronologically 
fixed as being as late as the beginning of the last century B.C. by means of a tomb in Idalion 
(I. 2)?, where it was found with some bronze coins of Ptolemy Soter II, struck, according to 
Regling, by that Ptolemy as King of Cyprus between 104 and 89 B.C.? The coins are much worn 
and must have been in circulation for a couple of decades before they were put in the tomb. The 
type further occurs in the last period of M. 9. Type 3 agrees most closely with Type IX in 
Broneer'’s typology of lamps in Corinth, which type, according to Broneer, did not come into 
use before the third century B.C. 

Type 4, which is also represented by only one specimen out of the above-mentioned Helle- 
nistic tomb M. 9, accords with Broneer’s Type XII, which by him is dated to the third or early 
second century B.C.4 

Type 5 (and 5a), with the long nozzle and the characteristic decoration of lines or rays which 
radiate out from the plain border surrounding the filling-hole, is widely dispersed in the Medi- 
terranean countries. It has been found on Delos and in Asia Minor‘, in the Fayum§®, Palestine 
and Syria’, Tunisia’ and Greece®. On specimens from Delos and Tunisia an S-shaped ornament 
usually occurs on the right side. The lamp in the material from the Pnyx which most closely 
conforms to our Cypriote type (Davidson-Thompson, op. cit., Fig. 25:95) has a knob on the 
right side. Deonna dates the Delian lamp of this type to the 2nd century B.C. Lamps similar to 
our Type 5 occur also — although sparcely — in Corinth, Broneer’s Type XVIII.!° According 
to Broneer there are several hundred lamps of his Type XVIII in the National Museum in Athens, 
and in Delos it is the most frequent type of moulded lamp.™ Broneer places the beginning of this 


1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, p. $42. 

2 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, pp. 632 ff. 

3 SvoroNos, T& voulopata tod xpatous tev ItoAcuatwv 
IV, Cols. 342—43; Pl. LIX:27. | | 

‘ A similar lamp belongs to the inventory of a tomb in 
Aphendrika, No. 36, Rep. Dep. Antiq Cyprus, 1937—1939, pp. 
112 f., Fig. 61:3 (Dray & Du PtaT Tayior, Tsambres and 
Aphendrika, Two Classical and Hellenistic Cemetries). By a coin 
the tomb is dated after 240 B.C. A turned lamp type with raised 
rim round the filling-hole (Broncer’s Type XV) seenis to be 
represented by a fragment from another tomb in Aphendrika, 
No. 31, Rep. Dep. Antiq Cyprus, 1937—1939, p. 112, Fig. 61:2. 

§ DEONNA, Bull. Corr. Hell. XXXII, 1908, pp. 146f., Fig. 
10; Tarsus I, pp. 91 f., Pl. 95:57. 

® KAUFMANN, Graeco-dgyptische Koroplastik, Pl. 68. 


7 ReIsNeER, FisHer & Lyon, Harvard Excavations at Samaria 
I, p. 321.; Antioch-on-the-Orontes Ill, Fig. 75. 

8 MELON, La Nécropole phénicienne de Mehdia, in Rev. arch. IV, 
1884, p. 167, Pl. VI. 

® GtaDys R. Davipson and DoroTHy Burr THOMPSON, 
Small Objects from the Pnyx 1 (Hesperia Suppl. VID), pp. 58 f., 
Fig. 25, Nos. 95, 97, 98, 99. Cf. especially No. 95. BRONEER, 
Terrracotta Lamps (Corinth IV:2), pp. 61 ff. (Type XVIII). 

10 Cf. the interesting discussion of the chronology of this 
type, BRONEER, op. cit., pp. 65 f. 

11 Broneer’s Type XVIII has a much wider extent than our 
Cypriote Types 5 and § a. It is thus not limited to lamps with 
the characteristic ray-decoration of the Cypriote lamps. — 
In Cyprus other decoration also occurs on the body, cf. 
CeEsNoLa, Atlas II, Pl. CXXXIX:1026 (knobs); Brit. Mus. 
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type at shortly before the middle of the 2nd century B.C., and describes it as the most common 
type in use during the following hundred years. 

The straight nozzle on Type 6 (Fig. 37:18), with an ornament on the upper side and with leaf 
decoration in relief on the body, has parallels in Delos lamps, cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. XXXII, p. 
150, Fig. 16 (for the leaf ornamentation) and Fig. 11 (for the straight nozzlc). But the specially 
characteristic feature of the Cyprus lamp, the elevated nozzle, which starts from the centre, 
has no direct equivalent in the Delos material referred to. In Palestine! and Egypt, however, 
we find the type, with the same decoration of the body as the above-cited lamp from Kition in 
the British Museum. Typologically Types 5 and 6 of course belong together, and must be 
approximately contemporary. 

Type 7 is of the so-called Ephesos type, which is a late-Hellenistic lamp type belonging to 
the last two centuries B.C. 

Type 8 is only represented by fragments of a nozzle, coming from a lamp of large size. It 
is an Attic lamp of the pottery that goes under the name of “West slope ware’ 4. The decoration 
of the Cyprus fragment is largely incised, which seems to be a late feature within this class of 
ceramics. It may be compared with, for example, the amphora E 59 in Thompson op. cit., which 
is dated to the latter part of the second century B.C. The Cyprus fragment has probably be- 
longed to a votive lamp. 

The chandelier, Type 9, is a remarkable object. It is very fragmentary but nevertheless it has 
been possible to restore it in an absolutely reliable manner. It has an almost cylindrical shape, 
and is divided into three rings or belts set one above the other. These are hollow and from them 
extend wick-holders, of which only a few are preserved, but which appear to have consisted of 
twelve in each ring. The hollow rings were filled with oil, filling-holes being reserved on the 
upper side of the upper and the middle rings. The chandelier has a splaying base and probably 
had a collar-like upper part. It is made of reddish brown clay and covered with a brown-black 
lustrous paint. The shape of the wick-holders is the same as those of the Hellenistic watch-shaped 
lamps, especially Type 3. The reddish brown clay with the black-brown lustrous paint points 
distinctly to Hellenistic times.® 

The chandelier was found in the temenos in Mersinaki where so many Hellenistic sculptures 
were found, for instance the statues Pls. VI and VIII and the late Hellenistic girl’s head men- 
tioned on pp. 91 f. There should be no doubt about its having had a cult-ceremonial function. 


Cat., Lamps, No. 265 (egg-pattern alternating with studs). 
Cf. Antioch-on-the-Orontes Ill, Fig. 75, 13 d:44. In the tomb 
found at Ajii Omolojitades there is a lamp of Type 5 with 
knobs (Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus, 1934, 1935, pp. 13 ff.; lam in- 
debted to the Cyprus Muscum for a photo of it). I think it 
must belong to the later burials in this tomb. 

1 REISNER, FISHER & Lyon, Harvard Excavations at Samaria 
Vol. I, p. 320,18 a. 

2 KAUFMANN, op. cit., Pl. 69. 

5 Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps, pp. 46 ff., Form $4. BRONEER, 
op. cit., pp. 69 f. The closely related so-called Knidos type, cf. 
Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps, pp. 50 ff., is also represented in Cyprus 


see ALEXANDER PALMA D1 CEsNnota, Cyprus Antiquities, Pl. [60] 
first row, No. 15 from the left. The Knidos lamps are not 
moulded as a whole but the designs are impressed from moulds. 

“ THOMPSON, Two Centuries of Hellenistic Pottery, in Hesperia 
Ill, 1934, pp. 438 ff. 

§ Cf. Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, p. 510, “Black Lustrous II” which 
belongs to the Hellenistic or early Imperial age. “Black 
Lustrous II” is, to judge from the Soli finds, more richly 
represented during the late Hellenistic and early Imperial pe- 
riod than earlier, cf. op. cit., pp. $39 ff. especially the diagram 


p- 540. 
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I have not found any exact parallel to it, with the exception of some fragments of a similar 
chandelier in Nicosia, which came from Kafizin, a mountain summit four miles south of Nicosia. 
Kafizin has produced a singularly rich harvest of ostraka, bearing Greek inscriptions, and also 
inscriptions of Cypriote syllabary script. The place and the inscriptions have recently been dealt 
with by P. Dikaios and T. B. Mitford.? Kafizin is a conical mountain summit, whose precipitous 
and rather inaccessible slopes can hardly have been suitable for habitation. But in the soft rock 
there are several natural caves, and the potsherds which are scattered over the whole area, and 
to a great extent seem to be datable to Hellenistic times, contain dedications “to the nymph”. 
The nymph was venerated in the grottos of Kafizin, and these were lit up by chandeliers of the 
sort here described. The chandelier from Mersinaki is not an ordinary object of utility, placed 
in a sanctuary as a dedicatory offering. Surely one would be right in saying that, by reason of 
its particularly complicated form, it is hardly thinkable that it was an object of practical utility. 
It must have been an object pertaining to the cult, and not a votive article in the usual sense. 
It has therefore a special significance for our knowledge of lamps as paraphernalia of a cult, 2 
subject recently treated by Martin P. Nilsson. The use of lamps in cults was an ancient custom, 
with traditions in Minoan times, which was revived during late Hellenism, and was specially 
observed in the rustic cults in woods and grottos. 

With Type 10 we come to the mould-pressed lamps of Imperial] times. Types 10 and 11 belong, 
as the type description shows, close together. The only difference is that Type 11 (11 a) has a 
handle, while Type 10 (10 a) lacks this. The lamps of Types 1o—11 have a wick-holder finished 
with volutes and usually with a rounded ending. On some speciniens the volute-finished nozzle 
ends in an angle (Types 10 a and 11 a). Lamps of Types ro—11 usually have an ornament on the 
disc. A survey of some motifs that occur may be of interest.4 


Type 10 (10 a): 

4-leafed rosette (So. 361); 8-leafed rosette (So. 375, 400); 16-leafed rosette (So. 496); palmette or shell 
(K. 555; this lamp has the letters M A in relief on the bottom); bird to right on branch (So. 373; 
Acc. 393); bird to left on branch (K. 470); eagle (So. 351, 353); cock (So. 554); rabbit nibbling at a 
bunch of grapes (Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps 700); boar (Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps 586); two dolphins turned 
towards each other (So. 516); running lion (K. 471, Acc. 842); maenad (Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps 644); 
Ganymede riding upon an eagle (So. 370); Ganymede lifted by the eagle (Acc. 837); warrior (gladiator) 
with shield (So. 371); combat of two gladiators (Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps 559); sword and greaves (Acc. 
839); Scythian archer (Acc. 838); satyr holding bowl (Acc. 840); Aktaion (Acc. 842); Apollon with lyre 
(So. 359, 401); winged draped female figure, Victoria (Acc. 841). So. 357, 381, 387 have a wholly 
undecorated disc. 


On lamps of Type 11 (11 a) we find the following motifs: 
rays closely drawn from centre (So. 395); two olive twigs bound into a wreath (K. 472, Acc. 394); 


1 Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus, 1937—1939, 1951, pp. 125 and 131. “ As regards the motif on Roman lamps from Cyprus cf. 
2 Op. cit., pp. 124 ff. also ALEXANDER PALMA DI CESNOLA, Cyprus Antiquities, Pl. 
3 Lampen und Kerzen im Kult der Antike, in Opusc. archaeol. [60.] The plate is unfortunately very indistinct. 

VI, 1950, pp. 96 ff. 
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small plain disc surrounded by leaves and fruit (So. 379); two cornucopiae (So. 362); bird to right on 
branch (V. 9.4); So. 366, 377 and 391 have a wholly undecorated disc. 

In our Swedish material of Roman lamps from Cyprus, Types 10 and 14 are those most richly 
represented. In the material from the Soli excavations there are 16 specimens of Type 10 and 
23 specimens of Type 14. Next to these come Type 13 with 12 specimens and Type 11 with 8. 
Type 10 belongs to the first century of our era. The type is common in Vindonissa, and Loeschcke 
considers that it only starts in Tiberian times.! It was found together with coins of Vespasian (in 
Poetovio and Trier)? but likewise with coins of Trajan and Hadrian (Trier, Nona, Buccari)*. 
In Corinth volute lamps with a triangular finishing of the nozzle seem to be the commonest 
(Broneer’s Type XXII), while the type with a rounded nozzle is only represented by some few 
fragments (Broneer’s Type XXIII).4 This type has a moulded handle like our Type 11. These 
Corinthian lamps belong to the first century after Christ. 

The earliest specimen of the Cypriote lamps of Type Io is So. 554. It is deeper than the others 
and the disc is not separated from but merges into the voluted nozzle, giving the impression of 
the pinched wick-holder of an open lamp, and thus showing the typological connection. So. 554 
was found together with Hellenistic pottery in a cavity below the floor of Room II in Soli and 
may belong to the last century B.C.® 

The Cyprus lamps of Types 10, toa, 11 and 11a are for the most part produced from a buff 
or gray clay, and the relief of the disc is blurred and indicates that they do not come out of an 
original mould but are secondary casts produced by moulds taken from the original lamps. 
The Jamps that derive from the Swedish excavations in Soli are, with the exception of a very 
few, all of this kind. But apart from this there are lamps in brick-red clay, covered with a red 
slip. These generally have a sharp and distinct decoration, and obviously come out of original 
moulds. Such lamps of Type Io are: K. 470, K 555, So. 496, Acc. 832, Acc. 837. We thus have 
two absolutely different groups to reckon with. The lamps with clear reliefs are imported, pro- 
bably from Italy. The large group of lamps mae in copied mous were probably manufactured 
in Cyprus. 

The lamps of Type 10a also have brick-red slip, but are of a ie gray or bluff (Acc. 838) 
clay. They thus form technically a group of their own, and further differ from the lamps of 
Type to in being higher. The lamps of Type 11 and 11a are all from copied moulds. 

A potter’s signature occurs on only one Jamp in our Swedish material, viz. K. 555 (Fig. 38:6), 
that is to say one that belongs to the imported group of lamps of Type ro. It is marked with M A 
in relief on the bottom. The decoration on Acc. 832 (Fig. 38:9) is of interest, and represents 
Aktaion with lance in left hand and club in right, being attacked by a dog. It was purchased in 


1 LOESCHCKE, Lampen aus Vindonissa, p. 225. There is a fragment of a similar lamp which was found below 
2 LOESCHCKE, op. cit., p. 226, n. 72. the floor of Room XLV in Soli (Opuse. Atken. I, 1953, p. 122, 
3 LOESCHCKE, loc. cit. n. 33; Fig. 2). It has the same depth as So. 554 but the disc is 


Some of the Cyprus lamps of Type 11 closely approach here separated from the nozzle and the nozzle has a central 
Bronecr’s Type XXV where the volutes have encroached upon ornament between the volutes as in our Type 7, cf. Fig. 39:19. 
the rather broad rim (thus not decorating the nozzle). This It is a clearly transitional form between the late Hellenistic 
type in Corinth has a handle also. and carly Impcrial lamps. 

5 Cf. Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, p. 482 (Period 2) and p. 546. — 
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1948 in Cyprus, and does not seem to be the only specimen of this type to be preserved on the 
island. In a report on the excavations at Polis, published in 1891, a lamp of the same type is 
mentioned which was found in a tomb, together with glass and a fragmentary iron implement. ? 
Two lamps of the same type existed at that time, according to the same report, in a private 
collection in Larnaka.? | 

The lamps of Type 12 are larger than the lamps of Type 11 and may have more than one 
nozzle. The decoration of the disc is simple. Specially characteristic for the group is the decorative 
attachment above the handle, a crescent or a triangle. Our specimen So. 551 lacks the attachment 
but certainly belongs to this type. The specimens in the British Museum mentioned above have 
the triangular attachment, one with a palmette (Fig. 38:16), two with a representation of Odysseus 
passing the Sirens. The type agrees most closely with Broneer’s Type XXI.3 The lamps of this 
type are usually large, and often have two nozzles. Broneer’s type is divided into two groups. 
The lamps of the first group have a black metallic slip. The other is characterized by a chocolate- 
brown glaze, which tends to peel off. The Cyprus lamps have a reddish brown (brick-red) glaze 
and thus seem to differ in this respect from the Corinthian specimens. As tegards the handle 
they agree with group 2, which often has a crescent or triangle as the attachment. Broneer as- 
sumes that lamps of Type XXI were imported from Italy during the first century of our era. 

Types 13—14 correspond to Loeschcke’s Type VIII and Broneer’s Type XXV. These lamps 
are on the whole more simple than those of Types 1o—11, as regards both the shape, with the 
plain round nozzle, and the decoration. Many have a wholly undecorated disc. On lamps of 
Types 13 and 14 we find the following decorative motifs on the discs: 

Type 13: 8-leafed rosette (So. 372, 380); gladiator (Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps 1312); Isis and Harpo- 
krates (Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps 1232); the contest of Athena and Poseidon (Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps 
1289); Tyche of Antioch (Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus 1935, p. 30 £., Pl. XI:5); undecorated disc (So. 392, 
354, 360, 363, 369, 374, 384, 552, 556, Acc. 162). 

Type 14: rays closely drawn from the centre (So. 388, 355, 385, 394, 376); oak-leaf wreath (Acc. 843); 
16-leafed rosette (So. 327); peacock on thunderbolt (So. $77, Acc. 626, 844); undecorated disc, on some 
of the specimens furnished with an inner circle in relief (So. 352, 382, 368, 378, 398, 358, 459, 
515, 514, 393, Acc. 624, 625). 

Of both types there exist variants with projections on each side, cf. Fig. 39:5, 6 and II. 

The repertoire of decoration on the lamps of Types 13 and 14 is, as can be seen, rather meagre. 
This conforms to Loeschcke’s material of Swiss and West German lamps of the same category, 
which are very simply decorated, while a remarkably large proportion have an entirely undeco- 
rated disc. Loeschcke regards these lamps as on the whole contemporary with the lamps having 
a volute-decorated nozzle. Their time in the regions mentioned is mainly the Claudio-Neronian 
age, and they are rare in the last third of the century. In the Mediterranean countries they certainly 
survived into the second century, and typologically speaking merge into Types 15 and 16. The 
variant with heart-shaped nozzle may probably be rather late. The specimen on Fig. 39:6 resemb- 

1 Journ. Hell. Stud. XU, 1891, p. 309. 3 BRONEER, op. cit., pp. 73 ff. 


* The Aktaion lamp is also found in Antioch, Antioch-on- 
the-Orontes III, Fig. 77, 40 b: 104. 
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les in some degree Type 17, Fig. 39:17, which belongs to the third century (cf. the small circles 
near the nozzle). 

On the whole it seems probable that not only Types 13—14 but also Types 10 and 11 con- 
tinued for a rather long time in Cyprus. Our material of lamps of those types mainly comes from 
the excavation of the Soli temples. Of the lamps from Soli belonging to Types 1o—11 and 13—14, 
which are mentioned above, 52 specimens were found in Room XXV assembled against a portion 
of a wall of late date (probably Constantinian). It is a sealed deposit which seems to have pene- 
trated into Room XXV with rain-water.! The find conditions do not give any clue as to the 
date of these lamps in Soli. But it is interesting to note that none of the lamps derives from an 
original mould. The relief of the lamps is so blurred that we may suppose, at least as regards 
many of them, a long series of copies to have intervened between them and the original mould. 
This indicates that the lamp types in question were in use a long time in Cyprus, Type 14 perhaps 
still in the third century. The lamp of Type 14, So. 327, was found on the floor in Room XXXIV 
in Soli, dated by a coin of Alexander Severus to c. 230 A.D. at the earliest. Disregarding the 
find conditions, which do not necessarily mean a late date, this lamp, from the rich decoration 
of the rim, the handle without hole and the shape of the nozzle, recalls Type 18. 

Some lamps of Types 13—14 have figure representations of great interest. The lamp in the 
British Museum (Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps No. 1289) has an almost sensationally valuable motif, 
the contest of Athena and Poseidon. The olive tree is visible in the centre, Athena on the left 
takes a step towards the centre, Poseidon on the right makes a gesture towards Athena with his 
right arm, holding the trident in his left hand. Unfortunately it is rather rough work, and the 
design is indistinct. The lamp is from Salamis. Of great interest from an art-historical viewpoint 
is likewise the above-mentioned lamp with Tyche of Antioch?, which in spite of certain diver- 
gencies is related to the copy of Eutychides’ work in the Vatican. 

The Cypriote lamps of Type 15 form a close and characteristic group which it is most natural 
to consider as a unit. They connect up with Group 1 of Broneer’s Type XXVII (in spite of 
certain divergencies), which has been described thus: “On the first of these the rim is wide, 
either plain, or, more commonly, decorated with a row of Jarge impressed ovules... The discus, 
which is surrounded by a narrow raised band, sometimes lacks decoration but more often has 
a pattern of rays. Both the ovules on the rim and the rays on the discus are impressed, not made 
in a mould”. Of our Cypriote lamps, four have the egg pattern on the rim: So. 525, 526, 527, 529a. 
The first three also have the ray design on the disc, but in addition to that they have a wreath of 
leaves. No. 529 a has no decoration on the disc apart from the outline around the central hole. 
So. 528 and 529 have a leaf pattern on the rim instead of the egg border. Of these two, So. 528 
has a plain disc; So. 529 is broken and lacks the disc. 

The lamps of Type 15 differ mainly through their greater size from the lamps of Type 14. 
The border round the disc is broader and the nozzle is delimited by ridges from the border. 
Broneer combined lamps of our Types 15 and 16 under his Type XXVII, which is very com- 

1 Cf. Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, p. 37. The deposit contained 13 2 The same type is found in Tarsus, Tarsus I, Pl. 101, No. 188. 


lamps of Type 10, 8 of Type 11 and 11a, 10 of Type 13 and 19 
of Type 14. 
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prehensive. He points out that Type XXVII during the Antonine period is the common type in 
Greece but that the date of the earliest lamps of this type is difficult to establish. For the chrono- 
logy of the lamps of our Type 15 it is, however, important that the type occurs already among 
the lamps from Pompeii, Stabiae and Herculaneum.? 

In the Cyprus Collections in Stockholm, Type 16 is represented only by the lamp with Herakles 
and Kerberos (Fig. 39:15); it was purchased in Cyprus in 1948. The motif of the disc is of great 
iconographic interest. Herakles drags Kerberos, who has three barking heads, by a rope. He 
holds the club over his left shoulder, the lion's skin covers his left arm, and the quiver, bow and 
arrow are represented in the picture. A similar representation of the subject occurs already on 
Tarentine vases of the latter part of the 4th century B.C.? 

Type 16 comes near to Type 15; the lamps of these types are of larger size and higher than 
the lamps of Type 14. The nozzle is bordered by straight sides, and the rectangular panels, inter- 
rupting the border round the disc, are specially characteristic of the lamps of Type 16. It would 
seem to be a Greek type. According to Walters it is peculiar to Greek sites such as Athens, Corfu, 
Ephesos and Cyprus.’ It is common in Corinth, and belongs, as already mentioned, to Type 
XXVII in Broneer’s system. Broneer assumes Corinth to have been the centre for the fabrication 
of this type.4 

Mythological subjects are a common decoration on the disc of the lamps. The composition 
often affords evidence of a statuary prototype (e.g. the seated Zeus on lamp 1204 in the British 
Museum or Asklepios on lamp 1217 in the same museum). The whole group agrees in a very 
interesting way with the classicistic and antiquarian preoccupations of the time. 

On the lamps with Cypriote provenience in the British Museum the following motifs occur: 
scallop-shell (1229), bust of Athena (1208), Eros holding a situla (1212, our Fig. 39:16), Pan and goat 
(1218), nude hunter holding a hare (1227). All of these lamps are from Salamis. 

Type 17, which is represented by two lamps from Soli, one of which is complete and the other 
fragmentary, is of a late period, judging from the style of the decoration. The heraldically arranged 
scene on the disc of So. 494 shows a lion passing in front of a palm tree. The stylized lion figure 
can not, in my opinion, be dated earlier than about 200 A.D. Its style would not prevent its attribu- 
tion to as late a period as the fourth century after Christ. This lamp bears a general similarity 
to Types 15 and 16: the considerable height, the circular shape, the proportion of the disc to the 
rim. The characteristic feature of the lamps of Type 17 is the groove that separates the nozzle 
and the grooved handle. We find these features in a group of lamps in the British Museum which 
Walters has arranged and assigned to the second century of our era. In many cases they are certainly 
of a later period, to judge by the stiff drawings on the disc. Especially comparable are, for in- 
stance, Nos. 953, 970, 972, 1001, in Walters’ catalogue, but none of them provide an exact 
parallel. 

Type 18 includes lamps, the principal distinguishing features of which are the oval shape, a 
short nozzle, a rim decorated with vine branches, and a handle in the form of a solid flat nob. 


1 Antichita di Ercolano VII, Pls. 1V, VIN, X, XI and XX. signatures in Greek letters. The Eros lamp (Fig. 39:16) has 
2 ROSCHER, op. cit., Col. 2229, Art. Herakles. remains of an inscription underneath. 
3 Brit. Mus. Cat., Lamps, p. XXV. Many of these lamps have * BRONEER, op. Ccit., p. 94. 
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In the Cyprus Collections in Stockholm we have only a few complete specimens but many sherds 
of lamps belonging to this type.1 Of the specimens cited above two are decorated with a Greek 
cross, one has a figure of Herakles, and two a running animal which cannot be identified with 
certainty. It is adorned with two necklaces, below which isa row of bosses or bells, and it resembles 
most closely a horse (dog? in Walters’ catalogue). A specimen in the Cesnola Collection has a 
human figure with an amphora on one side and a basket on the other.? Cesnola seems to have 
seen several such lamps and says that they have been found in Idalion, Polianos, Paphos and 
Ormidia. — The cross affords a clear indication of the late origin of this type of lamp. Moreover, 
the pattern of vine-leaves and grapes around the disc is here probably a Christian symbol. It 
points to the fourth century as the time of this type of lamp, and we have reason to expect it 
to be specially richly represented in Cyprus, where the Christian Church of the fourth century 
became powerful and dominant and the island achieved a certain florescence, with Salamis- 
Constantia as the new capital. Broneer dates this type of lamp in Greece from the middle of the 
third century to the beginning of the fifth, and a study of the signatures which are very often 
to be found on these lamps shows that the foremost place of fabrication was Athens. A potter's 
name which occurs on a group of lamps is Eutyches, and we meet with it on the Cyprus lamp 
Acc. 395 and on a similar specimen in the British Museum: they have the signature, EYTYXHTOx, 
in relief on the bottom. Both have an additional inscription on the disc, which cannot with 
certainty be deciphered. All of the Cyprus lamps of this type have, in fact, a blurred relief and 
seem to be cast from copies. 

Types 19—20 belong principally to the fourth and fifth centuries. Type 19 is represented by 
one lamp in the collections in Stockholm and by a few specimens in the Cesnola Collection, 
which indeed differ a good deal within the group, but which have as a general characteristic 
the channel that connects the disc and the wick-hole. Lamps of this kind have been found with 
impressions of coins of Theodosius II on the rim‘, and they have also been discovered in other 
circumstances which show that they were in use during the fifth and sixth centuries.® The type 
seems to be common in North Africa.* The round flat lamp of Type 20 is perhaps slightly later. 
It is made of light yellowish gray clay, and has a simple geometric decoration of impressed 
half-circles and dots on the disc. Lamps of this type have been found in a Christian catacomb in 
Syracuse, dating from the middle of the fourth to the beginning of the fifth century.’ Similar 


1 There are fragments of six lamps of Type 18, belonging 
to the inventory of an unpublished tomb in Soli (So. 101). 
Of these, three or four were of the type with a running horse 


on the disc; one had a cross. A lamp of Type 18 with broken | 


disc was found in Tomb 36 in Marion (M. 36.25, Swed. Cyp. 
Exp. Il, pp. 275 ff.; by mistake described as a Black glazed 
lamp). As the tomb belongs to the Cypro-Classic II period 
the lamp must have been left behind by tomb-robbers. Cf. 
the completely pillaged tomb No. 32 A at Aphendrika, which 
contained only a lamp of Type 18, Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus, 
1937—1939, 1951, p. §9, Pl. XXVIII:4. 

2 CesNoia, Atlas Il, Pl. CXL:1042. Two other lamps in 


Cesnola, Atlas, II, Pl. CXL: 1038 and 1044 (the former with 
a seven-branched candlestick on the disc) seem to belong to the 
saine type though thcy have only one filling-hole. 

$ CeEsnoLA, Atlas II, Pl. CXL: 1039, 1040, 1041, 1043, 1046. 
Pl. CXXXIX, No. 1023 may be regarded as a degenerate 
form of the same type. Lamp Pl. CXL, No. 1045 is a hybrid 
form between Types 18 and 19. 

‘ Cf. BRONEER, op. cit., p. 119 and literature quoted thcre. 

5 Cf. Not. Scavi 1909, pp. 356 ff., Fig. 18. 

® Rom. Mitt. XIII, 1898, pp. 284 ff., Pls. IX—X. 

7 Not. Scavi 1909, p. 360, Fig. 18:8; cf. p. 363. 
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lamps have also been found in Corinth! and in Antioch.” F. O. Waagé dates the type in Antioch 
to the 6th—7th centuries. 

The sherds from the excavations at Soli have yielded two important types of Roman chandeliers 
or ring-lamps, Types 21a and b. Type 21a is represented by fragments from two (or three) 
magnificent ring-lamps with voluted nozzles. One specimen has been reconstructed and is 
shown on Fig. 40:1—2. The arrangement of the “handles” indicates that it was a hanging-lamp. 
These sherds were found in Rooms VIII and X in front of Temple B in Soli, cf. the plan, Sted. 
Cyp. Exp. Ill, p. 483. As regards the shape of the nozzles, the lamp corresponds to Types 1o—12 
and it may belong to the same time.?® 

Type 21b represents a plain functional form entirely without any decoration. The specimen 
illustrated on Fig. 40:3, which is almost complete, was found together with the fragments on 
or above the floor of Room XII. In the same complex, from Room XII, there were fragments 
of a lamp of Type 18 decorated with a cross, cf. Fig. 39:20—21. It is thus possible that these ring- 
lamps are contemporary with the building dated to the third century of our era. But they can 
also have come from the debris of the fallen walls.4 

Lamps of infundibulum type, Type 22, are late, in any case those with ribbed decoration. 
Unfortunately, I have only two incompletely published specimens to build upon. This is a 
type of lamp belonging to the Near East (Mesopotamia, Palestine). For the chronology I refer 
the reader to a recent publication by O. R. Sellers and D. V. Baramki of a Roman-Byzantine 
burial cave in Northern Palestine®, where ribbed lamps of this type were found and are dated 
“hardly earlier than the 4th century A.D.” 


SAND-CORE AND MOULDED GLASS (Figs. 41, 52) 


Glass is abundantly represented in Cyprus, particularly the blown glass from Roman times. 
During the Hellenistic — and probably also the early Roman — age we have an interesting 
material of mould-pressed bowls in Cyprus. As the find of a bottle of variegated glass in Tomb 
36 at Aphendrika shows, we also clearly have to reckon with late offshoots of sand-core glass. 

The mould-pressed glass consists of bowls that can be broadly divided into two types, those 
that are hemispherical in shape and those that are deeper and have rather straight walls. The 
very scanty decoration comprises vertical ribs or impressed horizontal lines in both types. Honey 
and sea-green are the dominant colours. Almost colourless bowls also occur. Both types are 
Hellenistic. A specimen of Type 2 was found in Tomb 2 at Idalion. This comprised two burial 


1 BRONEER, op. cit., Pl. XXIII:1509. * A somewhat similar lamp is a ring-lamp from Rottweil, 
3 Antioch-on-the-Orontes Ill, Fig. 79, 49 d: 142. cf. LoescHcKE, Lampen aus Vindonissa, p. 339, Fig. 21. But the 
3 A very similar ring-lamp with 9 voluted nozzles was nozzles of this lamp are angular and they are not raised as on 
found in Pompeii, Antichita di Ercolano VII, Pl. XVI. Cf. the Cypriote ring-lamp. According to Loeschcke the Vindo- 
also a ring-lamp published by WatpHAueER, Die antiken Ton-  nissa lamp belongs to the end of the first century of our era. 
lampen, 304. It differs, however, from the Cypriote lamp § Bull. Amer. Sch. Orient. Res., Suppl. Stud., Nos. 15—16, 
in many respects. The type of nozzle is different, the decora- 1953, pp. 40 f. 
tion of the body is plainer and there is no provision for sus- 
pension. 
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periods both of which were dated by coins, the former to the last century B.C. and the latter 
to the 4th century of our era. The glass bowl in question has been assigned in the excavation 
publication! to the second period obviously because it lay near the head of one of the skeletons 
belonging to the second period. But two Hellenistic lamps were also found near the skeletons 
from the second period. The mould-pressed glass bowl should also, like these, be assigned to the 
Hellenistic II period. When space was cleared for the second burial, some objects, at all events, 
were saved from the earlier one. 

Bowls of mould-pressed glass identical with the Cypriote ones occur in Syria®, but the Syrian 
material is little known. It is therefore, in all probability, still impossible to determine whether 
the Cypriote bowls were manufactured in Cyprus or were imported. 

Mosaic glass does not appear to have been particularly abundant in Cyprus. Dikaios mentions, 
however, a bowl of mosaic glass in the Cyprus Museum.? 


BLOWN GLASS 


According to Pliny the art of glass-blowing was invented probably in Phoenicia during the 
last century B.C.4 and to judge from a statement by Strabon® it must have spread rapidly to 
Rome. For Strabon tells us that in Rome inventions had been made to facilitate the manufacture 
of glass so that in his time it was possible to buy a glass cup for a copper coin. Thus, it seems that 
as early as in the Augustan Age glass had become quite a cheap article in general use owing to the 
fact that the glass-blowing technique had made mass production possible, and Pliny informs us 
that in his time glassworks were running in Campania® as well as in Spain and Gaul. Glass spread 
over the Empire not only as a commercial commodity but new local manufacturing centres also 
grew up both in Italy and in the provinces. Unfortunately the glass production of the Imperial 
period has as yet been very inadequately explored. We know the glass of Egypt and Gaul quite 
well through the excellent works of Harden and Morin-Jean. But the material from such impor- 
tant production areas as Syria and Italy has hardly been dealt with at all, in any case it has not been 
treated in any more exhaustive monographic form. It is, therefore, not easy to obtain a clear picture 
of the position held by Cyprus in the glass production of the. Imperial period, and in his treat- 
ment of Asia Minor in the Economic Survey’ T.R.S. Broughton also points out that it is quite 
uncertain whether the Cypriote glass is a product of a domestic Cypriote manufacture or not. 
It is true that as early as in the eighteen-eighties Ohnefalsch-Richter considered the problem solved 
by the discovery of a glass furnace at Tamassos.* Unfortunately this was never fully published 
and of course this very little known and undated discovery cannot conclusively prove the exi- 
stence of a domestic Cypriote glass manufacture of any importance — though it is a significant 
indication. There have been no new discoveries of glass furnaces in Cyprus. But even without 


1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, pp. 632 ff. © Nat. Hist. XXXVI, 194. 

2 E1sen, Glass I, Pl. 7, p. 134. 7 An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome IV, p. 830. 

3 A Guide to the Cyprus Museum (rev. ed.), pp. 125 f. © Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft TX, 1886, p. 458, note 
4 Nat. Hist. XXXV, I9g1. 17. Cf. below pp. 216f. 


§ Strabon XVI, 2, 25. 
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any discovery of Cypriote glassworks the question might be decided in a typological way, ice. 
if it were possible to prove that Cypriote glass holds an exceptional position in respect of material, 
shape, etc., in the glass production of the Roman period. In order to settle this question defini- 
tively it is necessary to have the material from the most important “glass areas” round the Medi- 
terranean published, besides the Cypriote chiefly the Syrian and the Italic. In the foregoing I 
have endeavoured to give a type description of the Cypriote glass from Roman Imperial 
times as a contribution towards the solution of the problem. This typology cannot claim to be 
complete, as it has not been possible to take into consideration unpublished Cypriote glass scattered 
in various public and private collections all over the world, but it should include the most important 
types. It is chiefly based on the study of the abundant unpublished materia] in the Cyprus Museum 
in Nicosia and on a collection of Roman glass, recently bought for study purposes, in the Cyprus 
Collections in Stockholm, but also on published material, primarily the Cesnola Collection in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. As is the case with the Syrian and also the Italic glass very 
little is known about the actual finding of the objects. The Cypriote glass as well as the Syrian 
has generally reached the collections of antiquities by way of art-dealers or emanates from early 
excavations when only scanty find observations were made. In published excavations in Cyprus 
of more recent date glass finds have been very scarce. Of great importance is, however, one of 
the tombs excavated by the Swedish Cyprus Expedition at Amathus, which contained quite a 
large collection of glass. 

A tomb found in 1948 at Limassol and excavated by the Antiquities Department in Cyprus 
contained a large amount of glass. The tomb being dated through coins to the Severan period 
is important for the chronology of the Roman glass and in the following it will be referred to 
as Limassol, Oasis Tomb I.?2 | 


Shallow Bowl (Fig. 42:1—17) 


The shallow round bowls, which probably belong entirely to the vasa escaria, are found in 
abundance among the Cypriote glass. They usually have a base, which may be tubular or band- 
like, and have either plain (Type B I) or folded rim (Type B II). Those with plain rim have almost 
vertical or slightly splaying sides (sometimes with a soft S-shaped outline), those with folded rim 
often have the rim bent out so far that a brim is formed. Both types are frequent outside Cyprus. 


1 Tomb 17 in Amathus contained for the most part glass, 
see Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, pp. 102 f., Pl. XXIII:5, and VEssBERG, 
Notes on the Chronology of the Roman Glass in Cyprus in Studies 
presented to D. M. Robinson Il, pp. 163 ff. Glass finds were also 
made in the following tombs excavated by the Swedish 
Cyprus Expedition and belonging to Hellenistic and Roman 
times: Amathus 18"! (4 bottles), Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, pp. 103 ff., 
Pl. XXIV:2; A. 21!!! (1 bottle), op. cit. II, pp. 114 ff.; Marion 9 
(only mould-pressed glass) op. cit. II, pp. 206 ff., Pl. XXXVIII:5; 
M. 6o!! (1 bead), op. cit. II, pp. 356 ff.; Idalion 2 (3 bowls, 
2 bottles, 2 beads), op. cit. II, pp. 632 ff., Pl. LXXXVIII:3; 


Vouni 11! (1 bowl), op. cit. III, pp. 322 ff., Pl. CV:3. Some 
glass was found in a tomb of the Necropolis of Ajios Ermojenis 
at Kurion, published by G. H. McFadden (Amer. Journ. Arch. 
L, 1946, pp. 449 ff.). 

2 See pp. 214f. Cf. VessBerc, Roman Glass in Cyprus in Opusc. 
archaeol. VII, 1952, pp. 154 ff., Pls. XXII—XXIV;; Ib., in Stu- 
dies presented to D. M. Robinson Il, pp. 166f. Mr. Megaw 
and Mr. Dikaios have been kind enough to place at my disposal 
photographs of the glass and casts of the coins discovered in 
the tomb. 
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Type BI is represented in Egypt? and also in the Rhineland,? and seems to have been common 
during the first two centuries of the Empire. Type B II, common in Cyprus, comprising dishes 
with brim and folded rim, does not seem to occur in Egypt, but according to Harden it is common 
in Syria’ and it exists in abundance in the West.4 The bowl reproduced by Morin-Jean5, Fig. 171 
C (Cimetiére de Vermand), is dated to about 300 and corresponds entirely to our Type Bll. 
Bowls without distinct base resembling our Type A are dated equally late. According to Morin- 
Jean, however, both types are already represented in the Pompeian material. And in terra sigillata 
we find the same shapes of shallow bowls during the two first centuries after Christ.® 

I have not seen the oval dishes, very common in Egypt and a late type belonging mainly to 
the 4th century,’ in any collection of Cypriote glass. Such a dish is, however, reproduced in 
Cesnola, Salaminia Pl. XVIII:3, as a find from Salamis. Thus the type seems not to have been 
unknown in Cyprus, but it cannot have been common. It appears to have been an exclusive 


Egyptian type. 


Deep Bowl (Figs. 42:18—30; 43:1—18) 


The deep bowls are divided into 3 main groups, A: bowls without distinct base, B: bow]s 
with distinct base, and C: bowls on foot. Type A I is a particularly homogeneous group. It 
consists of hemispherical bowls with slightly concave bottom and splaying rim, a type which is 
clearly influenced by the metal work and the specimens of which must have originated from 
one and the same workshop. The glass is colourless, and the sides are frequently ornamented 
with finely engraved (or possibly etched?) lines which are often barely discernible. The type is 
not represented in the work of Harden, who has only a few fragments of hemispherical bowls 
with concave bottom,® which, moreover, do not correspond to the Cyprus bowls in other 
respects. In Edgar’s Catalogue the type seems to be represented by one specimen (No. 32. 456, 
Pl. II). I have not found the type among Italic or Syrian glass, but considering that most of this 
material is unpublished that does not mean very much. Morin-Jean’s Type 73 bears quite a close 
resemblance to our Type A I, but is narrower and comes nearer to the shape of the beaker. This 
type was found in Cologne together with coins from the 3rd century. The fact that the glass is 
colourless in all the specimens examined of Type A I speaks in favour of a date not earlier than 
the 2nd century, cf. below p.216. The hemispherical bowls with tubular base ring, B I «, are not 
represented in Harden’s material either. The chalice-shaped type. B I 8, is represented in the 
Pompeian glass and thus seems to be an early type.® Type B II has parallels in Harden’s material 
in respect of the base (Harden’s true ring) and shape. Compare, for instance, Cyp. Mus. D 953 


1 Cf. Harpven, Roman Glass, p. 65, Type A III. Epcar, 5 Morin-JEAN, loc. cit. — 


Graeco-Egyptian Glass, No. 34.407. * Cf. Oswatp & Pryce, An Introduction to the Study of 
2 Sammlung Niessen, Pl. XLVIII:950 and 958, found in Terra Sigillata, Pl. L (for our Type A), Pls. XLII—XLVI 
Cologne, 1099, found in Bonn. HARDEN, op. cit., p.65. (concerning our Type B J), Pl. LIII (for our Type B II). 
S HARDEN, op. cit., p. 65. Here is quoted a specimen from ? HARDEN, op. cit., pp. 47 f. (Class I A). 
Tyros in the British Muscum. _» & HARDEN, op. cit., pp. 103 f., p. 125, Pl. XV. 


4 Sammlung Niessen, Pl. XLVIII:950, 953, 958, found in ® I have noted N. ?74*8 and two other bowls in the same case 
Cologne; Morin-JEAN, Verrerie, Forme 91, p. 131. in the muscum of Pompeii as examples of type BI 8. 
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(B II 8) with Harden’s Type A I (a), which has, however, folded rim. Bowls of Harden's Type 
AI (a) are late, “probably not pre-Constantinian”’. 

From the excavation of a tomb in the necropolis of Ajios Ermojenis in Kurion there originate 
two bowls of the B I type, published by McFadden in Amer. Journ. Arch. L, 1946, p. 485, Nos. 
106 and 107. They seem to have a tubular base ring, possibly folded rim (difficult to decide from 
the photograph), and No. 107 has its rim bent out into a brim. In the same tomb was found a 
bowl of blown glass without distinct base and with traces of coloured decoration both on its 
exterior and interior. It appears to be a unique find and should be published in detail. Unfortuna- 
tely the stratigraphy of the tomb does not admit any conclusions concerning the date of these 
bowls. 

As regards shape the three main types of deep bowls, possibly with the exception of the A types, 


bear great resemblances to terra sigillata.? 


Kantharos-like Bowl (Fig. 43:19—20) 


The two bowls of kantharos type described do not represent a type that is common in 
Cyprus. They are not found in the rich collection of types in Cesnola’s Aflas, nor has, as far as 
I know, any glass of this kind of Cypriote provenance been published. The two bowls are rather 
different. The Stockholm specimen (Type A) has a low hollow base-ring, whereas the Nicosia 
specimen (Type B) stands on a stemmed foot. The handles of Type A are folded both at the top 
and the bottom so as to form a support for the fingers, while Type B has simple handles. Type A 
is a definite metal form, which greatly resembles Roman metal work from early Imperial times, 
e.g. the Boscoreale bowls, and which is also represented in glass in Italy and in the Rhone valley? 
and belongs to the first two centuries of the Empire. According to Morin-Jean it was superseded 
by the type on stem during the 3rd century. 

Froehner? reproduces a kantharos from Cumae of exactly the same type as the Stockholm 
specimen (Type A). Other parallels to Type A, though in blue and in slightly yellow glass, are 
comprised in that part of the Pompeian glass which is available in the museum of Pompeii. The 
same kantharos type is also found as an import in Cologne. * 


Ladle (Fig. 43 :21—22) 


Bowls of ladle type, a translation into glass of the common Roman wine ladles of bronze, do 
not seem to have been in general use in Cyprus either. I know only two specimens, one unpub- 
lished in the museum in Nicosia, and the other published in the Collection de Clercq (Catalogue VI, 
No. 493). Both the Cyprus bowls bear great resemblance to Morin-Jean’s Type 136 in respect of 
the shape of the bow] and the handle. The Gaulish type has not a distinct base as has the specimen 
in Nicosia, which is otherwise most similar to it, and the handle is somewhat shorter. But the handle 


1 Specially the chalice-shaped types B I 8 and C I, cf. 3 FROEHNER, Verrerie antique, Pl. XIII:77. 
OswaLp & PRYCE, op. cit., Pl. LV. * Roémisch-Germanisches Museum Inv. No. N. 785. Found 
2 MorIn-JEAN, op. cit., Forme 94, cf. pp. 132 f. in Aachener Strasse, Cologne. 
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sides of the Cypriote bowls have the same concave outline as has Morin-Jean’s type, and the 
Nicosia bowl is undecorated as is the Gaulish type. According to Morin-Jean the type exists 
already in the Pompeian material (in the Museum of Naples).1 


Beaker (Figs. 44; 45:1—16) 


It is not easy to draw the line between beaker and jar. The names denote vessels used for quite 
different purposes. The beaker is a drinking-vessel, the jar is a receptacle for salves, rouge, or 
other articles, generally cosmetics. In the typological grouping my principle has been to place 
among the jars only vessels whose use as drinking-vessels seems to be out of the question. Among 
the beakers, on the other hand, there are types where both functions are possible. Thus, I feel 
quite convinced that the beakers of Types A II and A IV mainly served as salve pots. They have 
been placed among the beakers because their employment as drinking-vessels cannot be excluded 
and because from the point of view of their shape they may most suitably be called beakers. 

Beakers of Type A II « are very common in Cyprus and must have issued from one and the 
same workshop. That they probably served as receptacles rather than drinking-vessels is evident 
from the rim, which is unworked (often sharp) or only ground off. The shape, too, which is 
constricted towards the top with a splaying rim, is rather unpractical for a drinking-vessel. More- 
over, there are small specimens of this type for which the name jar seems to be the only suitable 
one (Jar, Type A III, cf. above p. 169). The question is whether the narrowly bent out rim does not 
indicate that they had a lid. Are there, then, any lids extant which might fit? Yes, there are — the 
flat painted glass lids dealt with above as Lid, Typel (pp. 172 f.; Figs. 1:35 ; 63). They are bent at 
the edge so as to form a groove which fits the rim of the vessels to which they belong. The dia- 
meter of the lids is generally about 7 cms., i. e. the same as the mouth diameter of Beakers A II «.? 
If the lids of Type 1 and the beakers of Type A II « really belong to each other they would forma 
particularly interesting category of Cypriote glass. The abundance in Cyprus of the A II « beakers 
and the homogeneity of the whole group are in themselves evidence of a Cypriote production. 
That is also true of the painted glass lids, the aphrodisiac decorative motives of which also fit 
particularly well into the Cypriote context. 

The beakers with indented sides, Types A IV and B IV, also have an unworked splaying rim 
and might fit the lids of Type I. 

I have not yet found any of these beakers combined with a lid. But in the Ny Carlsberg Glypto- 
tek there is a beaker of Type A I « combined with a lid of Type I, see Fig. 56:2. There does not 
seem to be any doubt that vessel and lid originally belonged together. They were acquired in 
Cyprus.3 And in the National Museum in Copenhagen is preserved a beaker of Type B II 8 2 
(similar to the beaker in Fig. 55:4) which is combined with a lid of Type I.4 


1 MORIN-JEAN, op. cit., p. 178. Bronze ladles with a similar 
shape of handle as in our glass ladles occur already in Augustan 
times cf. e.g. Witters, Neue Untersuchungen tiber die rémische 
Bronzeindustrie von Capua und von Niedergermanien, p. 82, 
Fig. 49. 

2 The average diameter of 23 lids of type I in the Cyprus 
Museum is 6.9. They vary in diameter between 5.6 and 8.5. 


3 Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek Inv. No. 2873. Greenish glass. H. 
6.5. Diameter of beaker 6.5, of lid 7. 

‘ Inv. No. ABc 956. I am indebted to Mag. N. Breitenstein 
for the following information: Greenish-bluish glass. Height 
of beaker 10.5 cms., with lid 10.8 cms. Bought in 1857 at the 
auction of the collection of Pierre Rollin, Paris. 
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The Cypriote beaker types are remarkably rare in the Egyptian material. Types A IV « and 
B IV «@ are represented in Harden's materia] by Beakers A III,1 and are dated by him about 200 
onwards. Beakers with indented sides, however, occur already in Pompeii where one type is 
very similar to our Fig. 45:14.1 The Gaulish material does not exhibit any striking resemblances.” 
A beaker from Tortosa in the Coll. de Clercq? is of our Type B II 6 1 or 8 2. The find localities 
for cylindrical beakers with inscriptions (A I 8) are distributed, above all, over Syria and Cyprus. 
By the discovery of such beakers in tombs on Siphnos they can now with certainty be dated to 
the middle or second half of the 1st century after Christ. | 

The cylindrical beaker of Type A I « is represented in the material of the Swedish Cyprus Ex- 
pedition in one of the Vouni tombs,? which by the aid of coin finds has been dated to the end of 
the 1st century after Christ, and further in one of the Amathus tombs,® which belongs to the 
Antonine Age. Cylindrical beakers of quite thick glass and pressed-in horizontal lines as orna- 
ments, see type A 1 8, may through the discovery of one of them in one of the Idalion tombs® 
be dated to the middle or second half of the 4th century. Tomb 17 at Amathus also contained 
fragments of two beakers with indented sides, Type A IV, see Studies presented to D. M. Robinson 
II, pp. 163 f. This category thus can be proved to have existed in Cyprus as early as the second 
half of the 2nd century. 

In the Severan tomb Limassol, Oasis 1 the following types are found: A I « (Opusc. archaeol. 
VII, Pl. XXIV No. 22.), A If (Op. cit., Pl. XXIV, Nos. 107, 123), AIV « (Op. cit., Pl. XXIV, 
Nos. 18, 46), B If 8 (Op. cit., Pl. XXIV, No. 64). 


Drinking-cup on Stem (Fig. 45:17—18) 
Like the beakers — and to a still higher degree — the cups on high stem are drinking-cups. 


They consist of a U-shaped body on a high slender stem and very much resemble modern wine 
glasses. They form a very rare type in the available Cypriote material. Besides the specimens in 
the Cyprus Museum published below there are in the same museum some feet belonging to 
such glasses. Also in the Cyp. Coll. in Stockholm there are some feet for “wine glasses” of the 
same type in a collection of glass fragments which originate from the excavation of the Soli 
theatre. They are made in pontil technique. In the Cesnola Collection the type seems to be re- 
presented by two specimens, Handb. Cesn. Coll., Nos. 5556 and 5558, the former of which is re- 
produced, op. cit., p. 511. 

The wine glasses on high slender stem appear to be a purely eastern type. They are not re- 
presented in Morin-Jean’s material’? and apparently do not exist in Italic glass. In Egypt the 
type is quite common.® The wine glasses from Karanis have, with one exception, a U-shaped 
body and correspond in shape rather closely to the Cypriote glasses. Compare Cyp. Mus. D 


1 Compare beakers of light green glass with indented sides § A. 17.22 and 23 suppl. See VEssBERG, in Studies presented to 
in the Museum of Pompeii. D. M. Robinson ll, pp. 163 ff. | 

? Compare, however, Beaker B II 8 with Mortn-Jean, ® I. 2.4; Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, p. 633. Here Fig. 44:4. 
op. cit., Forme 72, and Beaker A III (specially Fig. 44:21) 7 Morin-Jean’s Forme 99, however, is something similar. It 
with Morin-JEAN, op. cit., Forme 77. is a deep bowl on stem, but the stem is thick and very short. 

3 Collection de Clercq, Catalogue VI, No. 39r. 8 See HARDEN, op. cit., pp. 167 ff. (Class VII A). Epcar, 


“ V. 11.12, Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, p. 324, Pl. CV:3. op. cit., Nos. 32.499, 32.501, 32.504. 
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1091 (Fig. 45:17) with Harden’s No. 482 (Harden’s P]. XVI) and Cyp. Mus. D 1127 (Fig. 45:18) 
with Harden’s No. 479 (Harden’s Pl. XVI). But they are not of the same manufacture. The 
Karanis glass No. 482 is of yellow glass, No. 479 is olive-green. The common Cypriote glass 
colour, light green, which is also the colour of the wine glasses, exists only in one case in the 
Karanis material (No. 489, fragment of stem). The predominant colours of the wine glasses from 
Karanis are yellow and olive-green. 

Harden states that similar glasses have been found in Syria, but they do not seem to have been 
published. | 

The wine glasses from Karanis have been dated to the 4th century or later and there seem to be 
good reasons to assume the same dating for the Cypriote glasses as well, considering their obvious 
similarity in shape to that of the Karanis glasses. 


Jug (Figs. 46; 47:1—19) 

The most common jug types in Cyprus are those with a spherical body, ribbed handle, and 
folded rim, usually without but also with a distinct base (Types A I « and B J), further the cylind- 
rical jugs of Type A III « and the prismatic jugs (Type A IV). 

The jugs of Type AI «1 (the variant Type AI « 2 seems to be less common), usually small- 
sized, about 7—9 cms. high, form a very homogeneous group, both in respect of shape and the 
colour and character of the glass. I have not been able to prove the existence of this type in any 
material outside Cyprus. Perhaps it is a special Cypriote type. Jugs of Type A I « belong to the 
Antonine and Severan time. Flasks corresponding to jugs of Type AI « 2 (the same vessel but 
without handle) occur in Limassol, Oasis 1 (cf. p. 215 and Opusc. archaeol. VII, Pls. XXIII, No. 20 and 
XXIV, No. 110). This dating is supported by the Gaulish material, especially the typology of the 
development of the handles of the Gaulish jugs established by Morin-Jean.! The handles occurring 
in Type AI @ 1 appear to represent transition forms between Morin-Jean’s Type « (Morin-Jean’s 
Pl. 2), on the one hand, and Types « 1 and 8 2 (Morin-Jean’s Pl. 3), on the other. The handles of 
some jugs have no thumb-piece (e.g. our Fig. 46:1), which agrees with Morin-Jean’s Type «; 
others have a thumb-piece made by folding, and tong-like outer ribs extended downwards of the 
same type as Morin-Jean’s Type « 1 (e.g. our Fig. 46:4). The handle Type « belongs to Morin- 
Jean’s period Romain I (from the Augustan to the late-Antonine Age), Types « 1 and 8 2 belong 
to Romain II (from Septimius Severus to the Migration Period). 

The spherical jug type with base (B I) agrees in respect of the shape of the body with Morin- 
Jean’s Forme 45, a type very common in the Rhone Valley during the first two centuries of our era. 
To the same age belongs also Type A III «, a type which is spread over large parts of the Empire.” 
It appears in Harden’s material but is represented only by a fragment which has a different folding 
of the rim from that of the Cypriote jugs (the rim of the Karanis specimen is folded upwards, 
inwards, and flattened to a horizontal position instead of having the outward, downward and up- 
ward folding that is characteristic of the Cypriote jugs). In view of the wide spread of this type it is 


1 Op. cit., pp. 34 ff. 2 Kisa, Das Glas, C 173; MORIN-JEAN, op. cit., Forme 8; Har- 
DEN, op. cit., pp. 235 f. 
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probable that these vessels served as packing vessels for some liquid. On a mosaic in the Musée 
Alaoui from a triclinium in a Roman house in Thysdrus (El-Djem) there is represented a jug in 
an envelope of plaited straw or bast like an Italian fiascone.? It is obviously a glass jug of A IIT « 
type and beside it stands a wineglass on a foot. In Italy and Gaul particularly large specimens of A 
III « jugs have been used as cinerary urns, obviously a secondary usage. Concerning the dating of 
the Cypriote A III « jugs it is of importance that such a jug occurs among the finds from the 
Antonine tomb, Amathus 17, in the Cyp. Coll., Stockholm. ? 

Like Type A III «, and probably to a still greater extent, the prismatic jugs, i.e. our Type A IV, 
are spread all over the Empire.? They occur already in Pompeii. That they have been used as 
packing vessels is quite clear from their shape, which is specially practical for packing. The type is 
quite thoroughly dealt with by Kisa, Morin-Jean, and Harden. Morin-Jean distinguishes between 
two types, one which is almost cubic and one which is higher than it is broad. According to 
Morin-Jean these two types have the same chronology. In Gaul they begin in the 1st century, 
are very common in the 2nd, and rarer in the 3rd. During the 4th century they disappear from 
the tomb inventories. In Cyprus there is a four-sided jug in the Severan tomb Limassol, Oasis 1 (cf. 
p. 215; Opusc. archaeol. VII, Pl. XXIV, No. 119). Morin-Jean deals with four- and sixsided jugs, as 
does also Kisa. Harden’s material from Karanis includes only four-sided jugs, and as regards the 
six-sided the author mentions that they are common in Syria and in the western Empire but that 
in Egypt only one specimen has been found, at Karandg. In view of this, it is of great interest 
that in Cyprus we have — besides an abundant material of four- and six-sided jugs — also jugs 
with eight and twelve sides (Types A IV y and 8, Fig. 47:7 and 8). Are they Syrian or Cypriote:? 

The pear-shaped jugs of Type A II « also form a group which is characteristic for Cyprus and 
probably contemporary with the spherical A I « -jugs. The type is represented in Limassol, 
Oasis 1, see Opusc. archaeol. VII, Pl. XXIII No. 104. 

The remaining jug types seem to be of more rare occurrence. For Type B III cf. Kisa, Das 
Glas, C 186—88, D 189, and Figs. 39—40. The type is late in Gaul, 3rd and 4th centuries. The 
two barrel-shaped jugs B IV are probably of Syrian origin and belong to the Ist century after 
Christ. The jug shown on Fig. 47:18 belongs to a group of mould-blown jugs which have recently 
been dealt with by Harden in his publication of two tombs from Yahmour in Syria.4 In one of 
these there was a jug (Tomb II:2) of the same type as the jug in the Cyprus Museum, Fig. 47:18, 
and Harden has put it together with 8 jugs which apparently derive from the same mould as the 
jug in the Yahmour Tomb II:2. Together with the jug from Nicosia, which obviously also belongs 
here, the group will number 10 specimens. Out of these, six are of certain or probable Syrian 
provenance, and one has been found in a Roman tomb at Salzburg. The colour of the various 
specimens differs a good deal. The Salzburg specimen is of light green glass with a blue handle, 
which approximates it to the colours of the Cypriote jug. Harden believes the group to have 


1 Catalogue des Musées et Collections Archéologiques de I’ Algérie 8 For the prismatic jugs, see Kisa, op. cit. II, pp. 323 ff.; III, 
et de la Tunisie. Musée Alaoui. Supplément, pp. 22 f., Pl. XV:6. pp. 777 ff.; MORIN-JEAN, op. cit., Forme 14, pp. 61 ff.; HARDEN, 
2 VESSBERG, in Studies presented to D. M. Robinson Il, pp. op. cit., pp. 237 f. (Pl. XX). 
163 ff. | 4 Syria XXIV, 1944—45, pp. 81 ff. 
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emanated from Ennion’s workshop the floruit of which is usually dated to the first half of the 
Ist century after Christ. | 

The small jug of thin yellow glass, Fig. 47:19, also mould-blown, has two parallels in the Collec- 
tion de Clercq,! both of which originate from the Syrian coastal area. They are bottles without 
handles, one from Sidon and the other from Tortosa. Both have the same classicistic decorations 
consisting of vases in panels which we recognize from the products of the Ennion workshop?— 
and the specimen from Tortosa seems to derive from the same mould as the Cyprus jug. More- 
over, they are both of thin yellow glass. In the National Museum of Copenhagen there is a spe- 
cimen belonging to this group. It is of milk-white glass and without handle; it was purchased in 
Berlin in 19293 and is reproduced here (Fig. 59:1). 
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Flask (Figs. 48; 49:1—10) 


Among the flasks, the spherical and pear-shaped types predominate. The plain, spherical flask 
type can with good reason be looked upon as the very fundamental form of the blown glass; it 
must have existed since the invention of the glass-blowing technique. The pear-shaped type is as 
self-evident from the glass-technical point of view as the spherical. In Italy both types are found 
already in Augustan times.* They occur on the one hand in a larger size, in which case they prob- 
ably served as table ware, on the other in a miniature size for toilet use. Of the flasks with 
spherical body and cylindrical neck those with folded rim (A I a) are probably the oldest.® The 
type with plain rim and cylindrical, at the base slightly constricted neck (A I 8) seems to be later.® 
Type A I 7 with splaying neck is represented in the material from Karanis, cf. Cyp. Mus. 1939- 
IV-27-1 (Fig. 48:14) with Harden's No. 635. It is common in Gaul, where it belongs to the 3rd 
and 4th centuries.® Also in the Egyptian and Palestinian material it is a late type.® The decorated 
flasks with spherical body, Type A II, do not seem to be common in Cyprus. The two flasks under 
A Il y 2, Fig. 48:20 and 21, are quite unique in the Cypriote material which has been available 
to me. They are certainly Syrian and rather late. Flasks of this type (though without the glass 
threads inside as in the flask, Fig. 48:21) occur in Gerasa.1° The pear-shaped flasks with cylindrical 
neck and folded rim, Type A III «, like the corresponding spherical flasks, have been in use since 
the beginning of the Imperial period.!4 Type A III with funnel-shaped neck is represented in the 


1 Collection de Clercq, Catalogue VI, Nos. 273 and 274. 

2 Cf. Ennion’s amphoriskos in the Metropolitan Mus., 
Fig. $9:4. 

3 Published by Fossinc, Oldtidsglas i Nationalmuseets antik- 
samling in Fra Nationalmuseets arbejdsmark, 1931, p. 19. 

* Dated through coins in a tomb material from Ornavasso, 
see BIANCHETTI, I sepolcreti di Ornavasso. Spherical flasks occur 
(in Tombs 1, 6 and 10) together with Augustus-coins and coins 
of Cn. Calpurnius Piso Cn. f. (15 B.C.) and Cassius Celer (15 
B.C.). Pear-shaped flasks are found in Tombs 2, 3, 5 and 9 
together with Augustus-coins, coins of Cn. Calpurnius Piso 
Just mentioned and of M. Maccilius Tullus (12 B.C.). 

5 Cf. HARDEN, op. cit., p. 193. 

® Cf. Morin-JEAN, op. cit., Forme 41, which occurs in 
grave inventories from the 3rd and especially the 4th centuries. 


7 KIsA, op. cit., B 73, 77—78. 

§ MoRIN-JEAN, op. cit., Forme 40. He regards it as an Oriental 
type. 

® Cf. HARDEN, op. cit., p. 193 “particularly characteristic 
of the later Roman period”. — Type A I y is found in Jerusa- 
lem, in graves from the fifth to seventh centuries, Quart. Dep. 
Antiq. Palest. IV, 1934, pp. 70 ff., Fig. 2 b. 

10 See Gerasa, p. 533, N. $9—62, cf. Fig. 31. Cf. also a flask 
from a late Roman tomb in Jerusalem, Quart. Dep. Antiq. 
Palest. VI, 1936, pp. 153 ff., Pl. XLII. 

11 There is a pear-shaped flask of Type A III « in the tomb 
Amathus 21, Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, p. 118 £. (A. 21.53). This 
burial, which contains Hellenistic-Roman pottery, is assigned 
to the transitional period between Hellenistic and Roman 
times. 
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important Antonine tomb, Amathus 17.1 The cylindrical flasks (A IV) do not appear to be a 
common type.? The thick-walled flask Cyp. Coll. Acc. 808 (Fig. 48:41) with unusually high 
kick is entirely without counterpart in the material I know. In regard to Type A V (Fig. 48:42), cf. 
Kisa, op. cit., B 101, which is of the same shape as the specimen in the Cesnola Collection but 
without indented sides.* The pithoid flasks, Type A VI, (Fig. 48:43—45), probably belong to the 
first two centuries of the Imperial period.* Flasks with base ring are rare in the material I have 
studied. Head flasks with Medusa masks of the same type as our Fig. 49:9, 10 have been treated 
by Kisa (op. cit. Ill, pp. 751 ff.). They come, according to him, from oriental workshops from 
early Imperial times.® 


Unguentarium of Candlestick Type (Figs. 49:11—24; 50:1—16) 


Under this heading 1 have grouped together the different variants of the characteristic tall- 
necked flasks with low wide body which are such a common element in the grave inventories 
all over the Empire. It is an Oriental vessel type, which has its largest distribution in the eastern 
Mediterranean but it is also abundantly represented in the West, especially in the Rhone valley.® 
So far as I have been able to ascertain the type is not represented in the Pompeian material. The 
function of these vessels is clear from their most characteristic part, the tall and narrow neck, 
which facilitates pouring in very small quantities and which prevents a too rapid evaporation 
of the contents. They must have been used for sweetscented essences and for oil. 

Vessels of this type are in the foregoing divided into 8 types, Type I of which, unguentaria with 
body in the shape of spherical segment, seems on typological grounds to be the oldest. For they 
are closely akin to flasks of Type A 1 «, which is an early glass type. There are clear transition 
forms between flasks of Type A I « and unguentaria of Type I, see Fig. 48:5 and 6. The latter of 
these could equally well have been placed among the unguentaria. 

In Fig. 49:11—18 have been arranged 8 unguentaria of Type 1 in the order in which I think 
the typological evolution has to be imagined — from a hemispherical or almost spherical body to a 
low, very acute-angled segment shape. The final phase of the evolution is represented by unguen- 
taria with body in the shape of a flat disc, Type III, Fig. 49:20, 21. Whether this strange evolution 
is to be regarded as a whim of fashion or whether it is dependent on some functional reason, is 
difficult to decide. Most probably the flat type is an extreme, manneristic form without any 
special significance for the funtion. 

Harden regards unguentaria of our Type I as early;? they are, however, rare in the Karanis 
material. In Cyprus the type occurs in datable connection in the tomb Amathus 17 of the Swedish 


1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, pp. 102 f., Pl. XXIII:5. la verrerie pompéienne. En Gaule, ils se rencontrent dans les 
2 Cf. Kisa, op. cit., A 48, B 103 and 109. In the material from _incinérations du Ier et du Ie siécle”. 
Karanis cylindrical flasks occur, cf. Cyp. Mus. D 1286 (Fig. 5 A head flask belongs to the inventory of Tomb 31 in Dura- 
48:39) and Harden’s No. 696. But the Egyptian flask has a Europos, which contained a bronze coin of Commodus, cf. 
taller neck and a different folding of the rim. The Exc. at Dura-Europos, Ninth Prel. Rep. II, p. 64, Pl. XLIX. 
3 See also KISsA, op. cit., p. 330. ® MorIn-JEAN, op. cit., p. 77. 
“ KIsA, op. cit., A 52—53; MORIN-JEAN, op. cit., Type 27, 7 HARDEN, op. cit., pp. 266 and 275 (Type D). 
“des flacons de la haute époque impériale, trés abondants dans 
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Cyprus Expedition;? it thus belongs to the second half of the 2nd century. In a tomb in Dura 
unguentaria resembling Type I were found together with a coin of Trajan (116—117 A.D.)? 
In M. Chéhab’s publication of the Roman lead sarcophagi in the museum of Beirut, the type 
is represented by several specimens found on the one hand in these sarcophagi, on the other in 
four tombs, the contents of which are akin to those of the sarcophagi. The tombs were dated by 
coins belonging to Maximianus and Constantius Chlorus.3 The type is represented in Gaul too, * 
where according to Morin-Jean unguentaria of candlestick type are found in graves from the 
time of Commodus to rather far into the 3rd century. — But 1 emphasize again that Type I must 
be the earliest of the candlestick unguentaria. Its occurrence in an Antonine tomb gives of course 
only a terminus ante quem for the emergence of the type. The glass material of the unguentaria 
of Type I also gives an impression of earliness. It seems throughout to be of greenish colour while 
the specimens of other types, especially Types II—VI, are of colourless glass. 

Type II, which has body with straight walls giving a triangular outline, is also represented in 
Amathus 175 and is thus proved to have existed in Cyprus in the and century. Type II is Harden's 
Type A, found in all layers in Karanis. Its time there is from the 2nd to the 4th century. The type 
occurs also in Gaul.® 

lf the above-mentioned typological evolution series from hemispherical body-shape down to 
flat disc is correct, Type III, unguentaria with flat body,’ ought to be relatively late and come after 
the Antonine tomb, Amathus 17, where the unguentaria consisted of low specimens of Type I. 
It ought to be a late 2nd century or a 3rd century type. That such is the case will be proved by 
the Limassol tomb, which will be dealt with in the following (pp. 214 f.). The type occurs also 
in Karanis and is dated there to the 2nd and 3rd centuries (Harden’s Type H). 

The bell-shaped unguentaria,® Type IV, are probably also a late type, in any case those with a 
pronounced karnis-like outline, such as Figs. 49:24 and 50:2. Glasses of this type, closely akin to 
our specimen (Fig. 49:24), are included in the above-mentioned Beirut tombs which contained 
Maximianus and Constantius Chlorus coins.® Cf. also the Limassol tomb, p. 215. 

The pear-shaped unguentaria of Type V are not represented in any striking way in the glass 
material outside Cyprus. Cf. Harden’s No. 805, which has thick walls, however, and a glass 
reproduced by Morin-Jean and found in Paris,!° which is rather akin to our Fig. 50:3. Cf. also 
pear-shaped unguentaria from Dura-Europos with thick walls and a heavier shape.!! The inter- 
esting Type V1 with downwards tapering body may for the present pass as a special Cypriote 
type. I have not found any parallel in the material outside Cyprus which has been available to me. 

Unguentaria with four-sided body,1* Type VII, do not seem to be common in Cyprus and they 
do not occur in the Karanis material. On the other hand they are very wide-spread in Gaul, where 


1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, pp. 102 f., Pl. XXIII:5. The unguentaria 7 KIsA, op. cit., A 12. 


in this tomb, which can be characterized as Type 1, are com- 8 Cf. KIsA, op. cit., A 15 and 23. MORIN-JEAN, op. cit., Forme 
paratively low (A. 17.3 and 5, slightly taller is A. 17.18). 23. 
2 The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Ninth Prel. Rep. II, p. ® Syria XVI, 1935, pp. 62 ff. 
77, Pl. LIU. 10 MoRIN-JEAN, op. cit., Fig. 70, p. 74. 
3 Syria XVI, 1935, pp. 62 ff. 11 The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Ninth Prel. Rep. Il, Pls. 
“ Morin-JEAN, op. cit., Fig. 77 (p. 78). XLIV and LII. 
5 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, p. 103. 12 Cf. Kisa, op. cit., B 105. MORIN-JEAN, op. cit., Forme 19. 


® MorIN-JEAN, op. cit., Forme 24. 
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according to Morin-Jean! they are very common during the first half of the 3rd century but 
occur also in its second half and during the 4th century. They are not found before the end of 
the 2nd century. 3 

The squat Type VIII is represented in Egyptian glass, e.g. in the collection of the Cairo Museum, 
cf. Edgar, Graeco-Egyptian Glass, Nos. 32.663 and 32.680 or Harden’s Type C, especially No. 
815. In Karanis the occurrence of this type ends in the 3rd century. 


Tubular Unguentarium (Fig. 50:17—32) 


Under this heading are grouped together unguentaria of a type which in older archaeological 
literature are usually termed tear-bottles. They are all more or less modified tube-shaped, the body 
being so to speak only a protuberance of the long neck. The body can be elongated pear-shaped 
(which is a specially common type), cylinder-shaped, drop-shaped or pithoid, spool-shaped. 
The shapes merge into each other so closely that it is hardly suitable to make a formal division 
of types but examples of the different types of shape are reproduced in Fig. 50:17—32 in the 
above-mentioned order. The tubular unguentaria may as regards their shape be borderline cases 
of certain types mentioned under flasks. Compare pear-shaped unguentaria with flasks of Type 
A III a, pithoid unguentaria with flasks of Type A VI. 

Of course unguentaria of this type as regards their function belong together with unguentaria 
of candlestick type. They must, like these, have been used for cosmetic and medical substances but 
certainly there has been a difference in their use. The tubular unguentaria have primarily been 
packing vessels (scent-bottles, etc.). This is evident from their often irregular, careless shape and 
because a great many of them cannot stand. It is further proved by Egyptian finds of glass vessels 
of this type or small flasks of Type A III «, which are covered by a bast-envelope.? Unguentaria 
of candlestick type have been vessels for storage and pouring but were not well suited for packing. 

Tubular unguentaria, especially of elongated pear-shape, are prolific in the Pompeii glass, 
though the Pompeian glasses, so far as I have seen, do not generally have folded rim, which is the 
rule with the Cypriote ones. In the tomb Amathus 17, the pear-shaped type is represented by 
one specimen, Fig. 50:19. It has constricted neck, which is common among the tubular unguen- 
taria, see Fig. 50:20, 21, 22, 27, 28. The dated material is too small for deciding whether this 
detail is of any importance for the chronological grouping. If there does not besides exist any 
clear difference in respect of the quality of the material it seems improbable that this should be 
the case. Probably the constriction between body and neck has had the practical function of 
providing a better hold for a fibre-covering or only a bast- or band-loop. A category consisting of 
thick, rather dark, green glass without constriction of the neck, exemplified by Fig. 50:25, corres- 
ponds to Harden’s toilet-bottles Type E and is probably also of Egyptian origin. It is a bad ware, 
which in Karanis is mostly found in late houses. The strange divided type, Fig. 50:26, is also found 
in Egyptian material. The pear-shaped type (represented for instance by the above-mentioned 

1 MoRIN-JEAN, Op. Cit., p. 70. 5 Cf. EDGAR, op. cit., No. 32.624. 


2 See Epcar, Graeco-Egyptian Glass, Nos. 32.65§, 32.656 and 
32.661. 
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Amathus glass, Fig. 50:19) is found also in Karanis, Harden’s Type F, for which Harden suggests a 
date to the 3rd and 4th centuries. In Gaul tubular unguentaria of the shape represented by our 
Fig. §0:17—24 are very common, especially during the first two centuries of the Imperial period, 
but they occur also in the 3rd and 4th centuries.1 In Cologne they are found in tombs containing 
coins from Julio-Claudian times. ? 

The pointed (pithoid) shape of Fig. 50:30 is Morin-Jean’s Forme 30. A specimen of this type 
was found in a tomb in Cologne together with a Constans coin. The spool-shaped type, Fig. 
§0:31, is very wide-spread in Gaul, where according to Motin-Jean it belongs to the 4th century. 4 
Kisa® also points it out as a late type, especially common in the Rhine province. According to 
Kisa it occurs, however, already in Pompeii. In Cyprus we have reason to suppose that the type 
is early in consideration of the fact that the ceramic prototype is so common there during the 
whole Hellenistic period.6 — Spool-shaped glasses of the type shown in Fig. 50:31 are also 
represented in Egyptian material.’ 


Amphoriskos (Fig. 47:20—28) 


Amphoriskoi or two-handled flasks do not seem to be a large group in Cyprus. Nor is it, as 
shown by Fig. 47:20—28, very homogenous from a typological point of view. To begin with 
there is a distinct difference between the amphoriskos and the two-handled flask, though here 
they are put together. Those with slender neck clearly distinct from the body are best characterized 
as flasks, ie. Type A, Fig. 47:20 and 21, Type B II, Fig. 47:25 and Type B III, Fig. 47:26. Type BI 
on the other hand, which has an egg-shaped body, merging without delimitation into a wide 
neck, Fig. 47:22—24, may be suitably characterized as amphoriskos — it corresponds closely in 
shape to Hellenistic pelike-types. The Ennion vase with its hexagonal body and round shoulder 
can of course only with reserve be grouped with amphoriskoi. And the small tube-shaped type, 
Fig. 47:28, belongs closest together with the tubular unguentaria, from which it differs only 
through the handles and the base. 

Except for Types B IV and B V our group corresponds on the whole to Kisa’s lekythos-types, § 
though there are no striking parallels to the Cypriote specimens in his register of shapes.® Type 
B II exhibits a certain similarity to a flask in the Karanis material, Harden’s No. 788 (Roman 
Glass, P]. XX), but differs from it mainly by the shape of the shoulder. On the whole there is, so 
far as I can see, a scarcity of exact non-Cypriote parallels to Types A and B I—IL. In this connection 
it is of interest that one of the specimens of Type A, viz. Cyp. Mus. D 1661, is a workshop reject 


1 MoRrIN-JEAN, op. cit., Forme 20—22, p. 76. 

® Bonner Jahrb. CKIV—CXV, 1906, Pl. XXI. 

3 MoRIN-JEAN, op. cit., p. 80. 

* Morin-JEAN, op. cit., Forme 32, pp. 81 f. 

5 Op. cit. II, p. 228. 

® Cf. Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, Marion 9:16, 45 and 47, which 
belong to Hellenistic I, and the tomb Marion 60, the 
Hellenistic second burial period of which contains several 
such bobbin-shaped bottles in “Hellenistic White Painted” 


and “Plain White”. See also McFADDEN (Amer. Journ. 
Arch. L, 1946, p. 474, Nos. 25 ff.). As regards the fusiform 
(ceramic) unguentaria in general, see H. THompson, Hesperia 
III, 1934, pp. 472 ff. Cf. above, pp. 60 f., 65 and 73 f., Figs. 
24 and 29. 

7 Cf. Epcar, op. cit., No. 32.693. 

8 KisA, op. cit. II, B 115—129. 

® Compare our Type A with Kisa B 116 and 129, Type BI 
with Kisa B 127. 
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and therefore can hardly be an import. The shape of Type B I exists in late Classical and Hellenistic 
Cypriote pottery! and has probably been taken over from there. No criteria for the dating of 
Types A, BI and B II seem to exist as yet but I have the impression that they are comparatively 
early. An interesting specimen is the amphoriskos in Stockholm, Figs. 47:25 and 58:4, which 
has been wholly gold-coloured on the inside. 

Type B Ill holds a unique position through its decoration. The body is decorated with two 
rows of fork-shaped ribs, arranged vertically in pairs and joined at the middle of the vessel by a 
short vertical rib. This decoration is also found elsewhere, cf. a flask in Karanis? and a jug in 
Mainz. The Karanis flask is, according to Harden, probably late, not before 300. Morin-Jean 
dates the jug in Mainz to “fin IIe ou 1Ve siécle”’. 

Ennion’s* important six-sided amphoriskos in New York was, according to Cesnola, found in 
Potamia in Cyprus. It is one of the most distinguished examples of the classicistic style which 
characterizes a large group of glass from the first century of the history of the blown glass, during 
which the workshop of Ennion appears to have been among the most important. It has not yet 
been possible to localize with any certainty the workshop of Ennion. Of the 21 Ennion glasses 10 
are of sure and 2 of uncertain Italian provenience. Of the first-mentioned 10 one was found in 
Sicily. Two were found in Cyprus. Two are from Sidon, one from South Russia, and one was 
bought in Istanbul. In the case of three there is no information about the provenience The very 
find circumstances would thus suggest that Ennion’s workshop was situated in Italy and give 
little support to Rossbach’s assumption in Pauly & Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie, that it may have 
been in Cyprus. Ennion’s glasses exhibit, however, as Kisa points out, a close stylistic connection 
with Sidonian glassworks® and with the whole above-mentioned (p. 153) category of mould- 
blown glass with classicistic decoration which evidently has its origin in the eastern Mediterranean, 
probably the Syrian coast. The two most prominent and most richly decorated products of 
Ennion’s workshop come from Sidon and Cyprus. A suggestion ® that Ennion started his workshop 
in the Orient and later moved it to Italy, agrees well with the art circumstances in the Mediter- 
ranean countries during the two centuries about the Christian era, when a constant stream of 
artists and artisans from Syria, Asia Minor and Greece went to Rome. 

Type B V, tube-shaped unguentarium with handles, corresponds closely to Syrian unguentaria 
of similar shape, treated by Kisa’ and by him characterized as late (end of 3rd century at the ear- 
liest). These Syrian unguentaria with handles are usually decorated with spirally twisted glass 
thread like the glass reproduced on Fig. 59:2 from the Cyprus Collections in Stockholm (Acc. 
810. Green glass. H. 9. Bought in Beirut), which on the whole forms a parallel to the Cypriote 
glass in respect of shape but differs in decoration. The Cypriote glass, Fig. 47:28, has vertical rib- 
decoration; the Syrian has a thin glass thread wound in spirals from the base to the splaying mouth. 


1 Cf. Swed. Cyp. Exp. 1V:2, Fig. LXVII:9; Brit. Mus. Cat., * For Ennion and his ceuvre, see Kis, op. cit. III, pp. 708 ff., 
Vaies, Vol. I:2, C 986. RossBACH in Pauty & Wissowa, R.E., Art. Ennion’ and 
2 HARDEN, op. cit., No. 593, Pl. VIII. HARDEN, (Journ. Rom. Stud. XXV, 1935, pp. 164 ff.). 
3 MoRIN-JEAN, op. cit., Fig. 128. Further HARDEN, op. cit., 5 Kisa, op. cit. III, pp. 715 f. 
p. 208, footnote 2, mentions a jug from Syria in Lyon and an ® HARDEN in Journ. Rom. Stud. XXV, 1935, p. 165. 


olla from the Cimetiére des Dunes, Poitiers, in Poitiers, as 7 KisA, op. cit. II, pp. 328 f. 
examples of the same decoration. . 
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Aryballos (Fig. 50:33—36) 


The globular oil-flask of aryballos-shape, Kisa’s Badeflaschchen! — which differs, however, 
from the aryballos by having two handles instead of one — is an archaizing vessel type occurring 
already in the Pompeian glass.? Thus it is an early type, and it seems to be more common in the 
West than in the East. In the Rhineland these vessels are found from Neronian times into the 
3rd century’ and in Gallic tombs they still occur — though according to Morin-Jean more rarely 
— in the 4th century.* The type is found in Karanis and is early there too.® 

A glass aryballos in the Collection de Clercq has a handle of bronze and a chain attached to it.® 
Like the archaic Greek aryballoi of clay the glass aryballoi no doubt also belonged to the bath- 
or sport-equipment and were tied to the belt together with other toilet-requisites. 


Jar (Fig. 45:19—36) 


Jars constitute in respect of their shape no clearly delimited group but hold an intermediate 
position between flasks and beakers. Flask-like jars (Type A I) differ from flasks by the short neck; 
beaker-like jars differ from beakers either because they have a ‘neck’ and a comparatively narrow 
mouth (Types A Il and B I) or by being very low (Type A III). Of special interest are Types A II 
and B I, abundantly represented in Cyprus. A characteristic feature for these is — disregarding the 
sack-shaped body — that they have round the neck a double or partly double glass thread. Some- 
times an end of the glass thread is drawn up towards the rim (for instance in the specimen Cyp. 
Coll. Acc. 741, Fig. 45:25, mentioned p. 168), sometimes the thread looks like a double string with 
a knot on it (for instance in Cyp. Mus. 1946-X-24-2 c.; 45:26). Jars of Types A II and BI form 
a very homogeneous group as regards the quality and colour of the material, shape and technique. 
They are made with pontil technique in a light green, rather bubbly glass, have sack-shaped 
body and a well rounded rim. They must come from the same workshop, and in consideration 
of the fact that such a large number of these glasses have been found in Cyprus it is reasonable 
to suppose that the workshop was situated there. The total number of specimens of Types A II and 
B I, mentioned below, amounts to some seventy and it can easily be increased. The few known 
find localities are wide-spread. Cesnola mentions Idalion as the find-spot for his specimens; of 
the jars in Nicosia one comes from Aulona, southeast of Morphou, one from Kokkinoji, west of 
Soli. Instances of Types A II and B I are found in Egypt.’ In Karanis there is one specimen of Type 
B I. It belongs to a relatively early find complex, i.e. 2nd or 3rd century of our era.§ 

In the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek two jars of type A Il are combined with a lid of our Type I 


1 KIsA, op. cit. II, pp. 322 f.; II, B 130, C 161. * Collection de Clercq, Catalogue VI, No. 548. 
2 Cf. Etsen, Glass I, Fig. 129. 7 Compare as regards Type A II Epcar, Graeco-Egyptian 
5 MorIin-JEAN, op. cit., pp. 82 ff. Glass, Nos. 32.464, 32.471 and 32.472. As regards Type B I cf. 
“ Found in Picardy (Vermand and Saint-Quentin), Eck, Les HARDEN, op. cit., Beakers A I b, No. 365. 
deux cimetiéres gallo-romains de Vermand et de Saint-Quentin, 8 It is interesting that the Karanis specimen referred to, No. 
Pl. VI.11. 365, was found containing two bone pins stuck into the vessel 


5 HARDEN, op. cit., p. 252, Class XII, Group A, Pl. XX, through a makeshift stopper of cloth. 
“was probably not made after the Constantinian epoch”. 
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(Fig. 56:3 and 5, cf. above p. 1721). Without doubt vessel and lid originally belonged together. 
They are from the above-mentioned collection purchased in Cyprus by J. Loytved and acquired 
by the Glyptotek about 1885. It is of great interest to find these two glass categories in Cyprus 
combined with each other. For in the case of the lids of type I also everything argues in favour of 
a Cypriote manufacture. 


Pyxis (Fig. 50:37—41) 


Rather small is the group put together under the name of pyxides. Except for the cylindrical 
Type B I, of which I know only one example, the group consists of a characteristic vessel type 
with high collar-shaped rim delimited by a flange, which occurs with (Type A) or without distinct 
base (Type B II). Type B Il extends from Syria? to Gaul? and, according to Morin-Jean, it occurs 
already in Pompeii. In terra sigillata pyxides with collar-shaped rim of Type B II have rather good 
parallels in hemispherical bowls with high rim and overhanging flange,* which by Oswald and 
Pryce are regarded as a typical 2nd century shape. A similar ceramic type, of the Roman I period, 
occurs in Roman Pergamene ware. The glass pyxides of type B II thus seem to be comparatively 
early and belong to the first two centuries after Christ. 


Guttus (Fig. 51:1—2) 


The strange bird-like type of vessel reproduced on Fig. 51:1—2 and 62:4—s is rather abundantly 
represented in Cyprus but seems to be rare elsewhere. The Cesnola Collection contains 12 spe- 
cimens of this type; in Zenon Pierides’ collection there are 3 of them and one has recently been 
added through the American excavations at Kurion.® There is a specimen published in Smyrna 
which is said to have been found in Cyprus.” Moreover these gutti have been found in Tortosa, 
in northern Phoenicia, ® in western Asia Minor® and in Greece.!© According to de Ridder, Catalogue 
Collection de Clerg, VI (p. 161) finds have also been made in Kertsch, Italy, France and the Rhine 
province. The question is whether it is exactly the same type. De Ridder’s two examples from the 
Rhine province?! are quite different types from the Cypriote one even if they are akin to it. 
The flask reproduced by Kisa is of pure bird-shape, the other specimen, which belonged to the 
Coll. Disch in Cologne and is published in Bonner Jahrbiicher, has three legs, the tail bent upwards 
and the neck directed forwards. The last-mentioned guttus resembles the Cypriote glasses most, 


1 Inv. No. 2874 (Fig. 56:3). Slightly greenish glass. H. 8.2, 
Diam. of lid 6. Inv. No. 2864 (Fig. 56:5). H. 8, Diam. of lid 5. 

2 EISEN, op. cit., I, p. 355, Pl. 91, quotes Syrian specimens of 
Type BII. The specimen in the Cyp. Coll., Stockholm of Type 
A, Fig. 50:34, was found in Baalbck. 

3 MorIN-JEAN, op. cit., p. 129 (Forme 86, Fig. 167). 

“ DracenporrF, Terra Sigillata in Bonner Jahrb., XCVI- 
ACVII, 1895, Form 38; Oswatp & Pryce, Terra Sigillata, pp. 
212 ff., Pl. LX XII; cf. especially No. 8. 

5 There are bowls of this type in the Cyprus Museum, e.g. 
Cyp. Mus. D 665 (Fig. 30:4). 

® McFappen, A Tomb of the Necropolis of Ayios Ermoyenis at 


Kourion, in Amer. Journ. Arch. L, 1946, p. 475, No. 32, PI. 
XXXIX. 

7 Bull. Corr. Hell. II, 1879, pp. 400 f. (A. Anagnostakis). 

® Collection de Clercq, Catalogue VI, No. 287. 

® A specimen from Kyme in Acolis is mentioned in Bull. 
Corr. Hell. MW, loc cit.; a specimen from Myrina, Pottier & 
REINACH, Neéecropole de Myrina, p. 212. 

10 Bull. Corr. Hell. UI, 1878, p. 401. 

11 Kis, op. cit. III, Fig. 308. See also FreMersporF, Romische 
Glaser aus Koln, Fig. 6; Bonner Jahrb. LXXI ,1881, Pl. VI, 
1372. 
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however. The bird-shaped flasks mentioned by Morin-Jean (his Types 126—127) are also of a 
more naturalistic bird-shape entirely differing from our Cypriote type. The works quoted by de 
Ridder for the specimens found in Kertsch and Italy are unfortunately not now available to me. 
In the National Museum of Copenhagen there are two specimens of the Cypriote type, reproduced 
here (Fig. 62:4—5).? 

The bird-shaped flasks of the type Fig. 51:1—2 are gutti, dropping-bottles in a proper sense. 
The wholly intact specimens have perforated tail. That is so in the case of one of the specimens 
in the Pierides Collection and the above-mentioned guttus from Cyprus in Smyma. Usually the 
tail is broken, so that there’ is difficulty in deciding whether it has been perforated or not. A 
dropping-bottle of the type shown on Fig. 51:1 functions excellently: if it is filled and one closes 
the neck mouth with the finger no liquid is emitted, if the finger is removed the liquid drips out 
from the hole. The designation baby-feeder, which occurs, appears to me difficult to explain. 

For the dating of these gutti it is of importance that one was found in the tomb of Ajios Ermo- 
jenis at Kurion, published by McFadden. McFadden dates — by means of some terracotta lamps 
— the find complex to which this guttus belongs, to so2—100 A.D. The same find complex, 
however, contains, as McFadden also points out, pottery of exactly the same type as the tombs 
Amathus 17 and 18" of the Swedish Cyprus Expedition. These tomb-groups are dated through 
an Antonine coin to the second half of the 2nd century after Christ, cf. below p. 214. McFadden 
has doubted the evidence of the coin in question but a renewed investigation? has corroborated it. 
Thus the tomb-group of McFadden must be dated to the second half of the 2nd century and that 
must also be the time of our gutti. 


Lid (Fig. 51:3—10) 


The glass lids form no comprehensive material except for the type called I below, of which 
there are quite a large number of specimens. In one case, moreover, it may be doubted whether 
the interpretation as lid is correct, viz. Type IV. 

Type I (Figs. 51:35; 63) which seems to be a Cypriote one, is particularly interesting. As far 
as I have been able to ascertain, no specimens of these small plate-shaped lids, with or without 
painted decorations, have been found in the Mediterranean countries outside Cyprus.® 

The painting is on a thin limy layer on the inside of the lids (“Hinterglasmalerei”); it is not 
baked but flakes easily. The scale of colours is red, reddish brown, green, and yellow (possibly 
also blue, Ohnefalsch-Richter, op. cit., LXVI:3). As appears from the description pp. 172 f., the 
predominant motives are of an aphrodisian kind, and so harmonize well with the Cypriote pro- 
venience of the lids. 


1 Kertsch: Antiq. Bosph. Cimmérien, Pl. LXXVII.2, p. 123, 
éd. Reinach; Italy: FROBHNER, La verrerie antique, p. $9. 

2 Inv. No. AB c 971, Fig. 62:4. Slightly greenish glass. 
H. 8.3. Acquired 1861 from Th. Rentze, Wien. Inv. No. 9820, 
Fig. 62:5. Grey-brown, partly iridescent glass. H. 7. Acquired 
1937 through antiquities dealer, Copenhagen. 

3 Amer. Journ. Arch. L, 1946, Pl. XXXIX,32; cf. pp. 464 
and 472. 


“ VessBERG, Notes on the Chronology of the Roman Glass in 
Cyprus, in Studies presented to D. M. Robinson Il, pp. 164 f. 

§ But according to Ohnefalsch-Richter some similar lids 
were found in Denmark; cf. Kypros, Text-Band, p. 417: “Man 
hat einige solche Glasdeckel aus r6mischer Zeit mit laufenden 
Hunden in Danemark gefunden die sich im Museum zu Kopen- 
hagen befinden”’. 
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As regards the problem of what kinds of vessels these lids of Type I were used for, cf. pp. 134 
198, 208. In the glass collections of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek and the National Museum in 
Copenhagen they occur combined with Deep Bowl B I (p. 134, Fig. 56:4), Beaker A I « (p. 198, 
Fig. 56:2), B II 8 2 (p. 198), and Jar A II (p. 208, Fig. 56:3. and 5). It is true that no find ob- 
servations exist but in all these cases the combination of vessel and lid seems to be the original 
one. 

It is as yet not possible to establish the date of the lids of Type 1 by anything connected with the 
finds. On account of the vivid figure-drawing on most of them, however, they cannot be dated 
late. Lid No. D so01 in Nicosia, Fig. 63:2, may be of some value from a chronological point of 
view because of its ornament, a bust of Luna or Sol draped in a mantle fastened with a button at 
the shoulder. The size of the bust — it includes the whole shoulders and goes down to the nipples 
— is that which in sculpture belongs to the beginning of the 2nd century. The motive — a Luna 
with a radiate crown or a Sol with a crescent moon — occurs on a lamp from the Ist century! 
and on a gold pendant dated to the 2nd century.? Thus, we may be justified in dating these 
glass lids, which form a very homogeneous group, to the 2nd century. 

As to Type II (the type with a knob), cf. Morin-Jean, Verrerie, p. 43 C. As regards Type II], 
cf. Kisa, op. cit. C 170 and 172. As has been mentioned, Type IV is doubtful. I have found no 
parallel to Type V. 


Lamp (Fig. 51:11—14) 


Kisa® says that glass lamps were rare, but then he takes into consideration only such types as 
correspond to the common terracotta lamps.* Since Kisa’s work was published, some simple, 
cone- or cornet-shaped glass vessels — particularly characteristic for Egypt — have been identified 
as lamps.5 They were placed in stands, or hung in chandeliers from the ceiling; the type is still 
seen used in the latter way in Egyptian mosques. This type of lamp is not common among Cypriote 
glass. 1 know of only one specimen, the lamp in the Cesnola Collection, mentioned above as 
Type I. According to Harden the type is late® and probably did not occur before the 4th century. 
It is common from the Constantine period onwards. 

Type II resembles a goblet on a tall stem or a funnel and also in shape corresponds closely to 
Morin-Jean’s infundibula, to be exact to his Forme 117; cf. also Morin-Jean, op. cit., Fig. 202. 
According to Morin-Jean, this type of infundibula occurs at Pompeii, in the Rhone Valley, and 
in the north of Gaul, but also in the Rhine area. However, to be used as funnels all these must be 
open at the bottom — it is questionable whether they all really are — but the vessel from the 
Cyprus Museum, Type I], is closed at the bottom. Consequently it is not a funnel, and as it cannot 
stand, it is not a goblet. A find made at the beginning of this century during excavations in con- 
nection with a restoration of S. Saba Church and Monastery in Rome furnishes us with the 
identity of this vessel. A number of glass fragments were discovered, among them the frag- 

1 ‘WALDHAUER, Die antiken Tonlampen, No. 446, Pl. XLII. 4 E.g. Kis, op. cit. II, Fig. 194. 

From Egypt. | 5 CrowrooT & HarpeEN, Early Byzantine and Later Glass 


2 Brit. Mus. Cat., Jewell., No. 2892, Pl. LX VIII. Lamps, in Journ. Egypt. Arch. XVII, 1931, pp. 196 ff. 
3 Kis, op. cit. II, p. 352. ® HARDEN, Roman Glass, p. 156. 
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ments of 20 lamps, under the foundations of the church, beside a wall of opus reticulatum. 
Pieces of chains and one lamp complete with its hanging equipment, consisting of three chains, 
were also unearthed. These lamps are of the same type as the vessel in the Cyprus Museum: they 
have a stem-shaped lower part, a bowl and a projecting rim, in which the chains were fastened 
with hooks. Besides the complete specimen in the Cyprus Museum there are some fragments of 
such lamps in the Cyprus Collections in Stockholm which were found at Soli. In the Collection 
de Clerq there is a lamp of the same type, provided with a loop at the end of the stem.? It is from 
Tell Fara (Beth Pelet). 

As P. V. C. Baur points out,’ this type of lamp exists today. Goblet-shaped glass lamps with 
stem occur in Palestine churches inset into metal lamps in such a way that the rim of the glass 
vessel shows just above the rim of the metal one. This is a different type of hanging device from 
that of the S. Saba lamps. The modern lamps of this type in Palestine are made at Hebron. 

The finds in Rome give no key to a closer dating of this type of lamp. They were found 
under S. Saba Church “in un angolo, al piano della risega dei muri in opus reticulatum”. They are 
probably fairly late. The specimens listed p. 173 are of a thick bubbly glass, often characteristic 
of late Roman glass, cf. p. 216. The lamps from Gerasa published by Baur are of uncertain date. 
According to Baur,‘ all the glass from Gerasa is prior to the middle of the 8th century and most 
of it is from the 4th or sth centuries. 


Dipping-rod (Fig. §1:15—17) 


The twisted glass rods, Fig. 51:15—17, constitute a group of glass objects which probably 
existed all over the Empire. They were used for stirring fluids, for stirring ointments and other 
cosmetics, and also for removing them from their receptacles.5 They occurred at Karanis® but 
apparently not in a datable connection. They have been discussed by Kisa,” but he does not touch 
upon the question of their date. In Roman tombs at Tessin in Switzerland several such 
‘Riihrstabe’ were found among grave-inventories, which included coins.* However, all these rads 
lack handle loops. They occur together with coins from the Ist century of our era. 

Rods of bronze or ivory of the same type are probably primary in relation to these glass 


rods. ® 


Finger-ring (Fig. 51:20—22) 


The rings mentioned below seem to have functioned as amulet or memory rings of some kind. 
The large, deep setting probably contained something, an amulet, a gem, or some other object. 


1 Not. Scavi, 1902, pp. 270 ff., especially p. 273, Fig. 4. 8 SIMONETT, Tessiner Graberfelder, pp. 75, 83, 94, 98, 100, 141, 
2 Collection de Clercq, Catalogue VI, No. 588. 144. 

8 Gerasa, p. 516. ® Cf. CESNOLA, Salaminia, pp. 164, f. where the glass rods as 
4 Gerasa, p. 518. : well as those of bronze and ivory are characterized as hair-pins! 
5 Cf. Kisa, op. cit. II, pp. 353 f. Cf. also GIsELA RICHTER, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, 
® HARDEN, op. cit., p. 285 f. p. 466, No. 1860 (dipping-rod of bronze from Cyprus). 


7 Kisa, loc. cit. Cf. Formentafel G 408 and 409. 
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They were provided with a lid of transparent glass, which — like a watch-glass — was fastened 
along the bezel in some way or other, perhaps by means of a metal setting. There also is a possi- 
bility — proposed by Sir Leonard Woolley when we discussed these rings — that the ring lids 
were painted on the inside like the glass lids of TypeI, cf. above, pp. 172 £. Several such ring lids 
are preserved.! One, Acc. 825, Figs. 51:22, 62:6, is to be found among the glass belonging to the 
Cyprus Collections in Stockholm. Bought in 1948, it is stated to emanate from Enkomi or 
Salamis. Judging by its size it would fit perfectly as a lid to a bezel of the type represented by 
Cyp. Coll. Acc. 824, Figs. 51:20 and 62:6 (the left ring). 

Among Walter’s finds at Kurion there is a ring of apparently the same type, Exc. in Cyp., p. 
84, Site E, Tomb 62: “glass ring with large concave bezel, pale green”. The same tomb contained 
Roman pottery and numerous glass bottles, a bronze strigil and two lamps. One of the lamps 
is reproduced, Exc. in Cyp., Fig. 122, and is of our Type 10, see pp. 187 ff.? 


Bracelet (Fig. §1:23—24) 


Glass bracelets occurred in both the eastern and western parts of the Empire. According to 
Kisa3, bracelets of light green and light blue glass have often been found in the tombs from the 
early La Téne Age in the north of France. De Ridder mentions specimens from Cyprus, Syria, 
Myrina, and Carthage.4 His Cypriote specimen (in the Museum in Istanbul, No. 601) is of black 
glass, as are also some fragments of bracelets in the collection from Karanis.® 

The glass bracelets in the Cesnola Collection which have been published seem to be of two 
types, one with rounded, the other with ribbed outside. The Cesnola Collection contained 12 
specimens of the type with ribbed outside. Myres® mentions, moreover, bracelets “decorated 
with multiple or twisted threads”. 


~ In a brief summary I shall dwell upon two essential problems concerning the Roman glass in 
Cyprus: its chronology and the question whether during Roman times Cyprus had a glass 
production of its own. 

Chronological criteria for the Roman glass in Cyprus may be found in two ways: by the 
aid of definitely dated Cypriote tomb-groups and by comparing Cypriote glass -with glass from 
other parts of the Empire, in so far as it has been possible to date it. 

Of the few Cypriote tomb-groups containing glass that may be considered here, two are of 
particular importance: Tomb 17 excavated by the Swedish Cyprus Expedition at Amathus, 
and the tomb found at Limassol in 1948. 

Tomb A. 17 contained 11 unguentaria of candlestick type. Besides, there were a flask with 


1 Cat. Cyp. Mus., p. 106. * Collection de Clercq, Catalogue VI, Nos. 661—663, p. 283, 
2 Cf. BRoneer, Terracotta Lamps (Corinth Vol. IV, Part II), | Nos. 8—10. 
pp. 76 ff. LoescHke, Lampen aus Vindonissa, pp. 212 ff. § HARDEN, op. cit., pp. 282 f. 


3 Kis, op. cit. I, p. 138. © Handb. Cesn. Coll., Nos. §768—75. 
15 
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pear-shaped body and a tubular unguentarium, and a renewed examination of the sherds in 1948 
resulted in four beakers and one jug.1 The candlestick unguentaria belong to Types I and I], 
except for one, which in any case is close to Type IV. Two of the beakers are cylindrical (Type 
A Ia), two have indented sides (Type A IV «), a type of beaker common in Cyprus. The jug 
also represents a type of glass abundant in Cyprus (Type A III «), whereas the flask does not 
seem to have many striking parallels in the collections of Cypriote glass. 

The dating of this important tomb has been discussed before in the publication on the excava- 
tion and by me in an article in Studies presented to D.M. Robinson, Vol. II. Here I shall summarize 
the most important points. 

The tomb contained not only glass but also some pottery, viz. two jugs (A. 17.14 and 17.15) 
of exactly the same type as those found in the adjacent tomb A. 18. It should be noted that not 
only is the pottery of the same kind but the vessels are of exactly the same shape. It is also of 
importance that the two tombs contained precisely two vessels of the very same shape. There 
can be no doubt that these two burials were contemporaneous. A. 18" can be dated by a bronze 
coin belonging to a series — common in Cyprus — of Antonine coins bearing Antoninus Pius’ 
bust on the obverse and M. Aurelius’ on the reverse.” The series can be dated to 140 A.D., possibly 
somewhat later. The coin is much wom, and must have been in use for 20 years at least before 
it was put in the tomb. Thus, we can date tomb A. 18 and consequently also A. 17 to about 
160 or 170 A.D. 

A. 18 also contains some glass: 3 tubular unguentaria (A. 18.13, 14,15) and a pear-shaped flask 
of Type A III «. 

With the aid of the two Amathus tombs several types of glass particularly abundant in Cyprus 
may be dated to the Antonine period: the two most common forms of unguentaria of candlestick 
type, beakers with indented sides, jugs with cylindrical body and broad-ribbed handle (A III «). 

The tomb at Limassol found in 1948 most fortunately supplements Amathus 17. The Limassol 
tomb contained coins, of which three bronze coins can be identified. Two of these are Antonine 
coins of the same denomination as the above-mentioned coin in A. 18; the third, which seems to 
be of a type not previously known, bears on the obverse Caracalla’s bust as a young man wearing 
a wreath and a radiate crown, on the reverse Geta, the latter wearing only a wreath. The coin 
is in quite a poor state of preservation, and the inscription is illegible, at least on the cast. The 
type does not occur in Hill’s catalogue of Imperial coins in Cyprus,* and it seems to have no 
parallel in Roman or provincial coinage.® It should belong to the years between 198 and 209, 
i.e. the period when Caracalla and his father were Augustus and Geta was Caesar; in 209 Geta, too, 
became Augustus. By the radiate crown Caracalla is clearly distinguishable from his brother, who 
is wearing only a wreath. As the coin is quite worn, it had certainly been in use for 1o—15 years 


1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, pp. 102 £., Pl. XXIII:5; Vessperc, Caracalla wearing radiate crown on the obverse and the Temple 


in Studies presented to D. M. Robinson Il, pp. 163 f. of Aphrodite in Paphos on the reverse, Hm, op. cit., Pl. 
2 Hn, Cat. of the Greek Coins of Cyprus, pp. CXXV, 83 £., XVII: 10. 

Pls. XVI:11—XVII:3. Cf. also VESSBERG, loc. cit. § A corresponding type occurs in gold and silver coins, cf. 
* Cf. Opusc. archaeol. VII, 1952, Pls. XXIH—XXIV:1. CoueEn, Descr. hist. monnaies, IV, pp. 244 f. 


4 There is a Cypriote serics with portrait of the young 
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at least before it was put in the tomb. Thus, the Caracalla coin dates the Limassol tomb to about 
220 A.D. at the earliest.} | 

As will be seen from Opusc. archaeol. VII, Pl. XXII—XXIV there are great similarities between 
the glass in A. 17 and that in the Limassol tomb. Jn both the candlestick unguentaria are pre- 
dominant. In the Limassol tomb the total number of glass objects is 86, 71 of which are candle- 
stick unguentaria. Of these 59 belong to Types I and II, 2 to Type III (Nos. 16 and 98), 7 to Type 
IV (Nos. 10, 12, 24, 26, 69, 96, 109), and 1 to Type V (No. 100). Among the other objects are 
beakers of Type A I « (No. 22), Type A III (Nos. 107 and 123), Type A IV « (Nos. 18 and 46), 
and Type B II 6 (No. 64). One beaker, No. 71, is hard to identify in the photograph. The tomb 
also contained a pear-shaped jug of Type A II « (No. 104), one prismatic jug of Type A IV « 
(No. 119), two flasks of Type A I« (Nos. 20 and 110) and one of Type A Ill 8 
(No. 62). 

The two tombs Amathus 17 and Oasis 1 at Limassol complement each other in an excellent 
way, and give us a clear picture of Cypriote glass during the period about 170—230, i.e. roughly 
the Antonine and Severan period. The coins make it probable that there is an interval of s0—6o 
years between the two tombs. A comparison of the glass types, above all the candlestick unguen- 
taria — the most important type — confirms the fact that there must be an interval of time 
between the tombs. The unguentaria with flat body, which are a typologically later form than 
Types I and II, occur in the Limassol tomb but not in A. 17. The bell-shaped unguentaria, Type 
IV, which for both typological and other reasons must be later than Types I and II, are represented 
in A. 17 only by a borderline case, whereas they are abundant in the Limassol tomb. 

The completely dominant position of the glass in these two tombs shows in itself that the 
Cypriote glass flourished in the Antonine and Severan period. We should, however, need a long 
series of Imperial tombs from different times to enable us to prove conclusively the relative 
significance of this statement. Unfortunately, we have no such series, but some observations may 
be of interest in this connection. 

The tombs excavated by the Swedish Cyprus Expedition include 5 burials from Roman 
times: 1) A. 21, 2) V. rr", 3) A. 17, 4) A. 18", 5) I. 2" The dates of these are: 1) the transi- 
tion between Hellenistic and Roman times, 2) the end of the 1st century after Christ, 3) the 


1 The tomb contained also pottery and 4 earrings of 
gold. The find descriptions are brief. According to 
information from Mr. Megaw the tomb contained two 
layers of burials and nearly all the glass belonged to 
the upper layer. Only Nos. 116 and 117 to 126 of 
the glasses were found in the lower layer, in which 
there were 3 interments and which yielded also, accord- 
ing to the inventory list of the tomb, 1 bronze coin of 
Antoninus, 1 probably of Antoninus (the Caracalla coin, cf. 
above) and 8 corroded bronze coins. The upper layer contained 
2 burials. Possibly related to these was one more bronze coin, 
also of Antoninus, which was found in the centre of the tomb 
in the soil between the 2 later burials. But Megaw thinks that 
it more probably strayed from the group associated with the 
earlier burials, which were much disturbed when the later 
burials were made. — From these find circumstances we can 


only conclude that the Severan coin gives a terminus post 
quem, in any case for the upper layer of the tomb. Both typo- 
logical and historical reasons speak against a dating of the upper 
layer of the tomb to a time later than the Severan period. Thus 
the same type of candlestick unguentaria occurs in both layers, 
indicating that there cannot be any greater space of time 
between them. Important are, as pointed out below, the typo- 
logical connections with Amathus 17. Finally we must take 
into consideration — as specially the Cypriote material of 
inscriptions makes clear, cf. MttrorD, New Inscriptions from 
Roman Cyprus in Opusce. archaeol. VI, 1950, p. 36,n. 1 — that the 
island after the Severan period during the whole following part 
of the third century is in a pronounced decline. A dating of the 
richest — hitherto known — Cypriote glass tomb to the second 
half of the third century would for historical reasons be highly 
improbable. 
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Antonine period, 4) the Antonine period, 5) the 4th century. In these tombs the glass is in the 
following proportion of the total number of finds: 1) 25%, 2) 33%, 3) 92%, 4) 50%, 5) 40%. 
This material supplemented by the Limassol tomb, where the proportion of glass is 63%, gives 
us a curve illustrating the frequency of glass in the Cypriote tombs, the peaks of which are to 
be found in the Antonine and Severan period. 

Of interest in this connection are also the tombs at Amathus — unfortunately published only 
summarily — which were excavated in the eighteen-nineties by A.H. Smith and J. L. Myres. 
According to the brief information in Excavations in Cyprus, 31 of the tombs contained glass, 
but only 5 of them comprised coins as well. In all five cases they were Antonine bronze coins, in 
three tombs just coins of Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius; in the case of two of the tombs only 
bronze coins of Antoninus Pius are mentioned. An investigation of the glass in these tombs should 
prove very interesting, but it has not been possible to make one within the scope of this study. 
For the time being, we can only establish that the meagre information hitherto published on the 
Amathus tombs in question does indeed seem to indicate that glass was particularly abundant in 
Cyprus in Antonine times. 

The glass of that time was often very thin. For comparison I give below the measurements 
of beakers found in the above-mentioned tombs and dated by coins: 


Vouni 11.12 (1st century): 0.6—I mm. 

Amathus 17.22 (2nd century): 0.44—0.6 mm. 

Amathus 17.24, beaker with indented sides: 0.37—0.67 mm. 
Idalion 2.4 (4th century): 1.67—2.21 mm. 

Idalion 2.10: 1.03—1.25 mm. 


The material is of three types in these tombs. In V. 11 it is light green, in A. 17 colourless or in 
some cases light green, and in I. 2 of a strong bluish green colour. The last-mentioned — from the 
4th century — is of a remarkably thick material; the Amathus glass is very thin, whereas the Vouni 
beaker stands between the other two as regards the thickness of the glass. It is of the type predomi- 
nant in Cypriote glass. Until we get a larger material of dated glass on which to base our investi- 
gations, we can only advance the hypothesis that the particularly thin and colourless glass is 
characteristic of Antonine times and probably also of the 3rd century. Such types of vessels as, for 
instance, beakers with indented sides! and candlestick unguentaria of Types III and V,? which 
belong to the second half of the 2nd century or to the 3rd century, are usually made of colourless, 
rather thin glass. The light green, medium-thick glass is, however, predominant in Cyprus, at 
all events in the first two centuries of our era. Finally, in the 4th century, there occurs, though the 
frequency is unknown, a remarkably thick, bluish green glass. 

As regards the possible existence of a domestic glass manufacture in Cyprus, we must first of 
all refer to Ohnefalsch-Richter’s find of a glass furnace at Tamassos. This was never published in 
detail but is only briefly mentioned by Ohnefalsch-Richter in Repertorium fur Kunstwissenschaft 
1X, 1886, p. 458, footnote 17, which I quote: 


1 Figs. 44:25 ff., 54:7 £. 2 Figs. 49:21 f., 50:4 ff., 60:6 f., 61:2 fF. 
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“Unterdessen hat diese Ansicht (i.e. that glass manufacture took place in Cyprus) durch meine in 
Oktober 1885 innerhalb des Stadtringes des Ruinfeldes von Tamassos gemachte Entdeckung einer 
antiken Glasfabrik Bestitigung erhalten. Die Anlage ist eine unterirdische. Bis jetzt wurden zwei 
in’s lockere Gestein gehauene Gewélbe nachgewiesen, die rechtwinklig aufeinander stossen. Nur 
das eine wurde theilweise bis zur Sohle und bis zur sackartig abschliessenden Hinterwand ohne 
Thiir ausgeriumt. Wiirden nicht die korbweise heraufgeholten Glasschlacken von sehr kleinen 
Dimensionen bis zu mehrere Kilo schweren Stiicken, sowie die zu Hunderten und Tausenden in 
einer Schicht aufgehauften Glastropfen, welche von den Glasbliserpfeifen fielen, die Benutzung 
der Raumlichkeiten zur Glasfabrication evident darlegen, kénnte man selbige leicht fiir eine 
Grabanlage halten. 

Ausser Glasschlacken und Glastropfen fand man einige zerbrochene Glaser und merkwiirdiger 
Weise Thierknochen, besonders solche von Schafen in grosser Menge, wie mir Col. F. Warren (auf 
dessen Kosten die antike Glasfabrik leider nur zu einem kleinen Theile ausgegraben wurde) 
bezeugen kann. Viele dieser Knochen zerfielen, an die Luft gebracht, zu Staub, waren von sehr 
weisser Farbe, als waren sie grosser Glithhitze ausgesetzt gewesen. Andere schwarz von Kohle. 
Auch Asche und Kohle waren reichlich nachweisbar. Die Thierknochen waren ihres Gehaltes an 
phosphorsaurem Kalke wegen zur Fabrication des Milchglases unentbehrlich, wie jeder Glas- 
macher weiss.” 

Ohnefalsch-Richter’s glass furnace at Tamassos is so far a solitary find and, besides, it was so 
inadequately investigated and published that we cannot draw any very far-reaching conclusions 
from this find. The question is whether the typological investigation of the Cypriote glass made 
above will contribute towards a solution of the problem as to whether Cyprus had a glass manu- 
facture of its own. 


Two circumstances of importance appear from this material: 


1. The existence of certain series of types peculiar to Cyprus. 
2. The existence of faulty pieces. | 


By series of types peculiar to Cyprus J mean, first of all, such common series as beakers of Type 
A Il «, jugs of Type AI « 1, jars of Types A II and B I, and lids of Type I. In all these cases the 
types are homogeneous both in shape, colour, and quality of material and so must emanate from 
the same workshop; further the types have been found in much greater numbers in Cyprus than 
elsewhere. Naturally, reservations must be made in view of the insufficiency of the glass finds 
published. Beakers of Type A II « do not seem to occur in Egypt, and I have not been able to dis- 
cover them among Italic glass. Nor do they seem to be represented in West-European glass. On the 
other hand, there are specimens at Tripoli.1 I have not found jugs exactly corresponding to the 
Cypriote Type AI « 1 elsewhere. Specimens of jars of Types A II and B I do exist among Egyptian 
finds, but they are evidently scarce there. The painted glass lids, lids of Type I, seem to be connected 
with Cyprus only. — What is so difficult is that Syrian glass from Roman Imperial times is as 
yet so little known. Thus we may exclude the above-mentioned Cypriote series from the ‘glass 
areas’ in the South (Egypt) and in the West but not with any certainty from Syria. For the present 


1 EIsen, Glass I, Pl. 65. 
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we can only note, in so far as it is possible to verify the matter in collections and in the few pub- 
lications on Syrian glass, that these large Cypriote series do not seem to be prolifically represented 
on Syrian soil.! They are predominant in Cyprus, and it may reasonably be supposed that they 
were manufactured there. In this connection I should like to point out that — on account of their 
aphrodisian motive — the painted glass lids harmonize well with the Cypriote milieu. 

However, it is not only the ‘large series’ now dealt with that give Cypriote glass its character. 
I should like to remind the reader that we have found several small groups which can be proved 
to have emanated from the same workshop. Such small groups are deep bowls of Type BI 8 1 
and beakers of Type B I. The cylindrical jugs of Type A III « and the prismatic jugs of Type A IV 
are abundant in Cyprus, but they occur so often elsewhere that we can hardly presume that they 
come from Cyprus. Probably they are of Syrian provenience. But they may have been made in 
Cyprus too. I also wish to mention the eight- and twelve-sided jugs occurring in Cyprus, speci- 
mens of which do not appear to exist anywhere else. A type of vessel of interest in this connection 
are the gutti, cf. pp. 209 f. Solitary specimens of these have been found in Phoenicia, Asia Minor, 
and Greece, but 16 specimens in Cyprus. For the time being we may be justified in considering 
Cyprus the true production area of this type of glass. The abundance of unguentaria of candlestick 
type in Cypriote tombs seems to indicate that they, too, were made in Cyprus. The Limassol 
tomb, Oasis 1, which was otherwise fairly poor in finds, contained about 60 such unguentaria. 
But it is even more important in this connection that two types, V and VI, apparently are 
characteristic for Cyprus. If this observation should prove to be true — it requires a thorough 
investigation of the Syrian glass — it is, of course, a very strong indication of the existence of a 
domestic glass manufacture in Cyprus during Roman times. 

Just as important for a solution of the problem as the establishment of series of types peculiar 
to Cyprus, is the occurrence of faulty pieces. In the preceding pages I have pointed out one clear 
case, an amphoriskos in the Cyprus Museum; D 1661, found at Kilani, see p. 166. Another case — 
less obvious — is an unguentarium of Type III in the Cyprus Collections in Stockholm, Acc. 
789, cf. p. 163. Of great interest are lumps of scum and some crumpled flasks, found in Cyprus, 
in the Pierides Collection at Larnaka, see Fig. 62:7. They must emanate from a glass workshop. 
They are unfinished pieces, which — in a semi-solid state — loosened from the blow-pipe or 
pontil and fell to the floor, thus gaining their compressed, crumpled shape.? For the question 
whether Cyprus had a glass production of its own, this constitutes another piece of evidence and a 
fairly decisive one. 

Our investigation has shown that the main bulk of the glass found in Cyprus can be dated to 


1 Compare the Syrian or Palestinian material in the following 
works: Sammlung Niessen, pp. 56 ff.; Collection de Clercq, 
Catalogue VI (Les terres cuites et les verres); Gerasa, pp. 505 ff. 
(P. V. C. Baur); HARDEN, Two Tomb-groups of the First Cen- 
tury A.D. from Yahmour, Syria in Syria, XXIV, 1944—45, pp. 
81 ff.; HARDEN, Tomb-groups of Glass of Roman Date from Syria 
and Palestine in Iraq, XI, 1949, pp. 151 ff; The Excavations at 
Dura-Europos, Ninth Prel. Report 1935—1936, Part Il (N. 
P. Toll). Some tomb-groups containing glass are published 
in Quart. Dep. Antiq. Palest. I, 1931, pp. 3 ff., 53 £.; II, 1932, 


pp. 182 f.; III, 1933, pp. 9 ff., 81 ff.; IV, 1934, pp. 72 ff., 
168 ff.; VI, 1936, pp. 54 f£., 153 ff.; VII, 1937, pp. 45 ff., 64 ff.; 
XII, 1946, pp. 58 ff. 

2 Interesting in this connection is the find of a local glass 
factory in Alishar Hiiyiik. The material consists of various 
fragments and lumps of scum like those in the Pierides Col- 
lection (Fig. 62:7) and comes from Levels 2 and 3 T (middle of 
Ist to 6th century). The Alishar Hiiyiik, Seasons of 1930—32, 
Part. Ill, pp. 340—344 (CHRISTINE ALEXANDER). 
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Antonine and Severan times and that all the evidence speaks in favour of an independent Cypriote 
glass production during that era, i.e. the period c. 140—240 A.D. But whether this Cypriote glass 
production starts even earlier is more doubtful. Several products of the Phoenician glass work- 
shops from the beginning of the Imperial age have, as we have seen, been found in Cyprus. 
I would remind the reader of the quite numerous glasses from Ennion’s workshop found in the 
island and other mould-blown glasses which exhibit a clear connection with Phoenician glass 
from the early Empire. But this does not necessarily mean that a branch of this Sidonian (or 
Phoenician) glass industry from early Imperial times existed in Cyprus. Apart from such mould- 
blown glasses as have just been mentioned there is in Cyprus a scarcity of glasses which on stylistic 
or other grounds can be dated to the 1st century after Christ. Thus, for instance, I have found 
only one Cypriote specimen of such a definitely early type as the kantharos, Type A (Fig. 43:19), 
which in Italy belongs to the 1st century. The amphoriskoi of Types A, B I and B II, which give 
the impression of being early, do not occur in any very great number either. None of the Cypriote 
‘large series’ can with any certainty be proved to have existed already in the 1st century. But I 
emphasize the insufficiency of the material preserved. It is sure, however, that during the period 
c. 140—240 the Cypriote glass material is abundantly rich. And in my opinion there further 
seems to be no doubt that during this period the glass was chiefly manufactured in Cyprus. The 
Cypriote glass manufacture certainly started as an offshoot of the glass industry on the Syrian 
littoral but gradually developed a type repertoire of its own. It is a glass production concentrating 
on simple undecorated vessels for everyday use and it gets as a whole its quite special character 
from its matter-of-fact simplicity. 


STONE ~ 


The large alabaster vase in Fig. 64:4 has served as cinerary urn in a Hellenistic burial in Amathus 
(A. 26). The tomb contained pottery of Alexandrian type, which is very rare in Cyprus, and the 
vase, like the pottery in the tomb, is probably an Egyptian import. The amphoriskos of alabaster 
in Fig. 64:5 also belongs to the Hellenistic period (M. 2). The alabaster ladle (Fig. 64:3) comes 
from Tomb 36 at Aphendrika, which through a coin can be dated to Hellenistic I.1 The strange 
limestone ring in Fig. 64:1 seems, according to Marshall, to be a Hellenistic type.? 

The carnelian and bone pendants mentioned on p. 176 belonged to the inventory of Tomb 36 
at Aphendrika. 

BONE (Fig. 65:1) 


The interesting bone ring with a very portrait-like female head with corkscrew curls was 
found in a tomb at Politiko, which M. Markides dates to Ptolemaic times. As to the dressing of 
the hair of the female head cf. above p. 93. The tomb contained Ptolemaic coins which are not 
identified in the very brief publication of Markides and for the rest pottery, some plain bronze 
and iron rings and glass beads. Apparently there were several burials and different periods and, 


consequently, the tomb inventory provides no definite dating for the ring.* O.V. 
1 Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus, 1937—1939, 1951, pp. 63 Ff. 3 Cyprus. Annual Report of the Curator of Antiquities, 1914, 
2 Cf. three similar limestone rings in the British Museum, 1916, p. 7. 

two of which are from Alexandria and one from Cyprus, 4 We are indebted to the Cyprus Muscum for photos of 


Brit. Mus. Cat., Finger Rings, Nos. 1614—1616. the inventory of this tomb. 
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SUMMARY 
AND 
HISTORICAL SURVEY 


Hellenistic C PTUs 


Alexander’s triumphal progress brought no great changes to Cyprus. After Issos the Cypriote 
kings declared for Alexander, and the Cypriote fleet took part in the siege of Tyre.! The as- 
sistance thus rendered by the Cypriotes was of decisive importance for Alexander, since it enabled 
him effectively to blockade the town, his naval forces having been inconsiderable when he 
started to besiege it. He also seems to have taken pains to associate the Cypriote kings with his 
triumphal chariot. He rewarded them lavishly after the fall of Tyre?, and when he returned to 
Phoenicia after the conquest of Egypt and there celebrated his victory with magnificent festi- 
vities, comprising choruses and tragedies, the Cypriote kings were prominent as choregoi and 
competed with each other in prodigal extravagance. According to Plutarch,? Nikokreon of 
Salamis and Pasikrates of Soli distinguished themselves before all others. Several Cypriotes 
accompanied him on his way eastwards, and Cypriote trierarchs, shipwrights and oarsmen were 
im his Indian fleet.4 Alexander does not appear to have interfered in the organization of Cyprus, 
and at his death the Cypriote kingdoms were still intact. But during the twenty years following 
Alexander’s death they were drawn into the whirlpool of high politics and met their doom. 

At the time of the first great schism in the history of the Diadochi, between Perdikkas and 
Ptolemy, we find four Cypriote kings in alliance with Ptolemy: Nikokreon of Salamis, Nikokles 
of Paphos, Pasikrates of Soli and Androkles of Amathus.® In the coalition formed against Anti- 
gonos (315 B.C.) the Cypriote kings were divided in their sympathies. Diodoros relates (XIX, 
59,1) that Antigonos dispatched a man named Agesilaos as his envoy to Cyprus in order to secure 
allies. Agesilaos returned with the news that Nikokreon and the most powerful of the other 


1 Arrian., Anab. II, 20, 3. A. mentions 80 Phoenician ships 
(the kings of Aratos and Byblos and triremes from Sidon), 
further nine triremes from Rhodes, ten from Soli and Lycia 
and one pentekontoros from Macedonia. OU moAr@ 8 batepov 
xal ol ti¢ Kuirpou Baotrets &¢ thy Lidava xatéayov vavoiv 
éxatov udartota xat elxoow énxerdy thy te Racav thy xat’ 
"Toadv Aapelou éxidovto xat 4 Dowlxyn rica tyouévyn Hd7 
br’ "AreEdvdpou épdBer avdtouvc. 

2 Curtius IV, 8, 14. As to Pnytagoras of Salamis who asked 
for Tamassos see Duris, fragm. 4 in JAcoBy, Fragm. Gr. Hist. 


II A, p. 139. Cf. Vol. IV:2, p. 497 and Hit, Hist. of Cyp. 
I, p. 150, n. 2. 

3 Plut. Alex. 29. 

4 Arrian., Ind. 18,8; Strabon XIV, 6, 3, C 683; Diod. 
XVIII, 3, 3. A. mentions among the trierarchs in the Indian 
fleet two Cypriotes, Nikokles, son of Pasikrates from Soli 
and Nitaphon, son of Pythagoras from Salamis. As one of the 
hetairoi of Alexander, who was worthy of a chicf command, 
Strabon specially mentions Stasanor from Soll. 

8 Arrian., te wet’ "AdéEavdpov, ed. Roos, pp. 280 ff. 
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kings had already allied themselves with Ptolemy but that the kings of Kition, Lapethos, Marion 
and Keryneia had allied themselves with Antigonos. Diodoros describes the subsequent happenings 
in Cyprus in considerable detail. Ptolemy sent his brother Menelaos with a force of one hundred 
ships under the command of Polykleitos and 10.000 men under the Athenian Myrmidon to 
Cyprus. He had already sent 3.000 men to the kings of Cyprus, presumably in connection with 
the struggle against Perdikkas. When they came to Cyprus they found that Seleukos had arrived 
there before them with a fleet. They now made a fresh distribution of their combined forces. 
Polykleitos was sent with fifty ships to the Peloponnese and Myrmidon with the mercenaries (rov< 
Eévouc) to Caria to relieve Kassandros. Seleukos and Menelaos stayed in Cyprus and together 
with king Nikokreon and the other allies declared war on the hostile towns. Seleukos conquered 
Keryneia and Lapethos; Stasiokos, the king of Marion, went over to Ptolemy, and the ruler of 
Amathus was forced to furnish hostages. Kition stood firm and was besieged réon tH duveper.! 
In 312 B.C., shortly before the struggle with Antigonos was finally concluded at Gaza, Ptolemy 
himself arranged matters in Cyprus.* Pygmalion of Kition was put to death, as he was found to 
be negotiating with Antigonos. This item of information would appear to suggest that the siege 
of Kition had been already raised when Ptolemy reached Cyprus. The kings of Lapethos, Keryneia 
and Marion were taken prisoners, Marion was razed to the ground and the inhabitants transferred 
to Paphos. Nikokreon was then installed as strategos in Cyprus, the towns and possessions of 
the ousted kings being assigned to him. It seems evident from these reports that the kingdoms of 
Kition, Marion, Lapethos and Keryneia made their final exit from the history of Cyprus in 
connection with the events of 312 B.C. The other kingdoms — Salamis, Amathus, Paphos and 
Soli — presumably maintained a semblance of independence for some few years more. We have 
no sure evidence as to when they ceased to exist. This may already have happened at the death 
of Nikokreon, as expressly stated on the Marmor Parium: &9’ od [N]ixoxpéwy étedevtyaev xa 
Titodepatog xuptever tig vycov, Eryn AAAATII, &pyovros "AOhvyaw Li[ywvi]Sov.4 This was in the year 


1 Diod. XIX, 62, 6. 

2 Diod. XIX, 79. 

8 Diod. XIX, 79. Tatta 8é Stanpakauevos tH¢ wtv Kurpou 
xatéotynce otpatyyov Nixoxpéovta, mapadovs tas te méAcic 
xal tag mpoaddous tav éxrextwxdtwv Bacrartwv. 

4 Jacosy, op. cit. I B, p. 1004 B 17. — Nikokreon’s end 
presents a problem owing to the obscurity of the ancient 
sources. The dramatic account which Diodoros (XX, 21) 
gives of the death of Nikokles of Paphos has long been assumed 
to apply to Nikokreon of Salamis. See ENcEL, Kypros I, pp. 
367 ff.; Hirt, Hist. of Cyp.1, pp. 160f, but cf. Nrese, Geschichte 
der griech. u. maked. Staaten I, p. 306, n. 2, who accepts the ver- 
sion of Diodoros. According to Diodoros, Ptolemy had be- 
come aware that Nikokles, king of the Paphians, had concluded 
a friendly alliance with Antigonos. He sent two emissaries to 
make away with Nikokles (&veAetv) to constitute a warning 
example. When they reached the island soldiers were placed 
at their disposal by the strategos Menelaos and they surrounded 
Nikokles’ house, showed him Ptolemy’s decree, and demanded 
that he should take his own life. When Nikokles’ efforts to 
exculpate himself were unsuccessful he killed himself. His 


consort Axiothea killed their children and egged on her sisters- 
in-law to commit suicide with her. Nikokles’ brother set fire 
to the house and there met his own death. Thus ended, says 
Diodoros, the royal house of the Paphians, destroyed by a 
tragic fate. Polyainos’ version (VIII, 48) of Nikokles’ death 
differs slightly from that of Diodoros. Polyainos calls Nikokles 
king of the Cyprians. 

The explanation of why it has been customary to attribute 
the whole episode to the royal house of Salamis is as follows: 
Diodoros undoubtedly states expressly that he is concerned 
with Nikokles, king of the Paphians. But in the table of con- 
tents of Diodoros’ book XX Nikokreon is referred to as the 
king of the Paphians. The name of one of the protagonists in 
the cruel drama, queen Axiothea, occurs as the name of Niko- 
kreon’s consort in an anecdote related by Athenaios VIII, 
349 e, which tells about the harpist Stratonikos who was put 
to death at the demand of Axiothea, “the wife of Nikokrcon”. 
These two circumstances are compared (c.g. by Hitt, Hist. of 
Cyp. I, p. 161) with the statement on the Marmor Parium that 
Nikokreon died in 311—10 B.C. and with the fact that Niko- 
kreon is not mentioned again after this date, Menelaos now 
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311—10 B.C. The Cypriote kingdoms are not mentioned again in the texts and it seems there- 
fore likely that they came to an end either with the appointment of Menelaos as strategos in 
the island or else in conjunction with the assumption of control in the island by Demetrios in 
306 B.C. It is important in this connection that Diodoros in his detailed account (XX, 47—53) 
of Demetrios’ and Ptolemy's struggle for Cyprus no longer speaks of the Cypriote kings as he 
did before when describing Ptolemy’s and Antigonos’ disputes in Cyprus (Diod. XIX, 59 and 
62). When Demetrios arrived with his troops from Cilicia and pitched his camp in the Karpassos 
peninsula, the administrative and military situation in Cyprus is characterised in the following 
words: ‘O 8& tetaypévog bd ItoAcuatou tig vacovu otpatyyds MevéAnos ouvayayay tods otpaTiaTas 
éx t&v ppovplwy, SutpiBev év LadAaytv.. When the position became critical for Menelaos, Ptolemy 
sailed from Egypt with a fleet and an army and landed at Paphos. He assembled ships é« te tév 
mérewv and then proceeded to Kition. There follows in Diodoros a dramatic account of the 
battle of Salamis between the fleets of Demetrios and Ptolemy, resulting in the defeat of Ptolemy. 
Ptolemy returned to Egypt and Demetrios subdued all the towns on the island (xéoac tag év 
Th Vow ToAetg TapadaBev), assumed the crown as did his father Antigonos and called himself king. 
As we see, Diodoros no longer speaks of the Cypriote kings, only of the towns. And even if 
it is conceivable that some of the Cypriote kingdoms still existed during the few years in which 
Menelaos was strategos in the island, it seems quite improbable that they should have continued 
after Demetrios had assumed the title of king. It has been thought that Soli alone might have 
been in an exceptional position, and might have persisted as an independent kingdom right 
into the third century. As Hill has shown, however, there is no sound argument to support such 
a supposition.” : 

The troubled decade in which Antigonos and Demetrios, and after Ipsos (301 B.C.) Demetrios 
alone, ruled in Cyprus has left no visible trace in the annals of the island. As far as I am aware, 
no inscription has been found that can be assigned with complete confidence to this period. 
Occupation of Cyprus was indeed the firm foundation upon which Demetrios based his position 
of power during this epoch, but it is evident that he never actually resided for any length of time 
in the island. For Demetrios it was a troubled decade full of martial exploits. Not long after the 
battle of Salamis he joined with his fleet in Antigonos’ ambitious but unsuccessful offensive 
against Egypt, and in the spring of 305 B.C. he began his one-year siege of Rhodes with a mighty 
concourse of warships and merchant vessels. There is no doubt whatever that Cyprus was his 
base for this enterprise, just as it was mainly from Cyprus that he obtained vessels and crews. He 


being the strategos in Cyprus. Here I wish to draw attention 
to the important fact that Menelaos, according to Diodoros, 
was already the strategos when Ptolemy’s envoys, Argaios 
and Kallikrates, arrived to punish Nikokles. This tallies far 
from well with the statement that Nikokreon, who. was 
strategos of Cyprus and in command of the military forces 
of the island, was still alive. It is also important to note that 
Argaios’ and Kallikrates’ expedition took place, according to 
Diodoros, the year after the date given on the Marmor Parium 
as that of Nikokreon’s death. It seems to me as though our 


ancient sources rather indicate the following course of events. 
Nikokreon died in 311—10 and Menelaos succeeded him as 
strategos in Cyprus. During the change of regime or shortly 
afterwards the treachery of Nikokles of Paphos was discovered 
and was followed — the year after Nikokreon’s death — by 
Ptolemy’s intervention in Paphos by means of the mission to 
Cyprus and with the support of the new strategos Menelaos. 

1 WESTHOLM, Soli, pp. 16 ff., who agrees with Oberhum- 
mer, art. Eunostos in PAULY-WIssovA, R.E. 

2 Hist. of Cyp. 1, p. 165, n. 2. 
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spent the years 304—02 B.C. in Greece fighting against Kassandros, reaching the height of his 
career, and also its turning-point, during the famous period when he resided on the Acropolis 
at Athens. When the clouds of war began to gather around Antigonos, Demetrios went over to 
Asia, spent the winter of 302—01 B.C. at Ephesos and fought with his father at Ipsos. After 
the defeat Demetrios escaped, according to Plutarch (Dem. 30), with the remnants of his army to 
Ephesos. According to Diodoros XXI, 4, he went with his mother Stratonike, who was in 
Cilicia, obv tots yphuao:, to Salamis. Presumably both statements are correct. Demetrios had had 
his headquarters and his winter quarters at Ephesos and first took refuge there. But after Ipsos 
Cyprus became the natural centre in Demetrios’ empire, which was now a purely maritime em- 
pire. The Athenians deserted him after the defeat, and Greece was lost to him for the next few 
years. It is natural to suppose that during this time he arranged for the safety of his family and his 
fortune in Cyprus. From 301 to 296 B.C. Demetrios’ position was gradually consolidated, or 
appeared to be so at all events. He entered into an alliance with Seleukos, who married his daughter 
Stratonike, and Seleukos effected an agreement between Ptolemy and Demetrios according to 
which Demetrios should have Ptolemy’s daughter Ptolemais as his consort. But with the capri- 
ciousness so characteristic of this most brilliant condottiere of the Hellenistic Age, Demetrios did 
not pursue the policy of barter and negotiation which was to be entered upon as a result of these 
two matrimonial alliances (the marriage with Ptolemais, however, certainly never took place). 
When Seleukos asked Demetrios for Sidon and Tyre in compensation for Demetrios having 
taken Cilicia, Demetrios refused this request and instead strengthened the garrisons in these 
towns. He had other plans for himself, however. He had learnt that there was unrest in Athens, 
where Lachares was attempting to make himself tyrant. Kassandros was dead, and the opportunity 
seemed propitious for intervention in Greece. In 296 B.C. he sailed for Attica with a large fleet 
in order to take Athens.} Plutarch does not mention the place from which he set sail, but it was 
probably Cyprus; it is also likely that Demetrios had Salamis as his headquarters from 301—296 
B.C., although we have no definite statement to this effect. The first attack upon Athens was a 
failure, and Demetrios withdrew to the Peloponnese and assembled reinforcements, including 
many vessels from Cyprus. Athens fell in 294 B.C., but Ptolemy had in the meantime taken 
possession of Cyprus. Salamis, where Demetrios’ mother and children were living, held out 
longest. Thus began in 294 B.C. the Ptolemaic period of the history of Cyprus. 

We are fairly well acquainted from the inscriptions? with the organization of Cyprus ade 
the Ptolemies. At the head of the administration in the island was the otpatnydc tig vngov, a 
post which had already been introduced during the unsettled years of 323—294 B.C. and of 
which the first holders were Nikokreon and Menelaos. The post was primarily of a military 
nature, the strategos being commander of the not inconsiderable armed forces which the Ptolemies 
had stationed in the island. But it is probable that he also exercised jurisdiction over civil matters, 
although we have no detailed knowledge of this. The position of the strategos was primarily 
that of a military governor. The Cypriote cities enjoyed no autonomy, and the titles of officials 


1 Plut. Demetrios 33. magistratibus Aegyptis externas Lagidarum regni provincias ad- 
2 An important work in this connection is D. COHEN, De _ ministrantibus. 
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appearing in the inscriptions from Ptolemaic times give the impression of a purely military 
organization. 

From the reign of Epiphanes (203—181 B.C.) the strategos also held the title of épyteped< 
and from the time of Euergetes II (146—116 B.C.) that of vasapyoc as well. Immediately under the 
strategos came apparently the yeappateds t&v Suvéuewv. He is mentioned in inscriptions from the 
reign of Ptolemy VIII.1 The troops were under the command of tyey6vec. This, as Cohen points 
out, is a rather general term for a military commander and gives no idea of the size of the con- 
tingent under his command. The term may comprise the yiAlapyot, éxatdvtapyor, immapyou and 
also the garrison officer (6 énlt tio méAcwo hyeucav). The garrison officers were called ppobpapyor 
in early Ptolemaic times. The title occurs in inscriptions from the reigns of Soter and Euergetes.? 
Later we find in several inscriptions? the term 6 ént tic 76Aewc, which probably means the same or 
possibly a slightly more extensive authority, a position corresponding to a praefectus urbanus. 

The early Ptolemaic period is the best documented from an archaeological point of view, since 
we have from this time a number of tomb groups dated by means of coins.* The epigraphical 
material is, however, meagre from this period. Conditions are quite different in the case of the 
late Ptolemaic period, which has bequeathed us more comprehensive epigraphical material, but 
which, in other respects, is from an archaeological point of view but little known. Only one 
tomb group dated by means of coins is extant from this time? (cf. below, p. 236). The greater 
abundance of epigraphical material from the later period is probably connected with the fact 
that it was during that period that the island's political and strategic importance grew enormously. 
Rome began to cast her shadow over the countries of the Eastern Mediterranean and the Ptolemies 
were obliged on several occasions to intervene personally in Cyprus. In historical sources Cyprus 
is more often met with during the later than the earlier Ptolemaic period. This is due entirely to 
political factors. The archaeological material, incomplete as it certainly is, exhibits on the other 
hand a greater wealth of cultural remains from the earlier Ptolemaic period. 

Two inscriptions illustrate the rdle played by Cyprus during the golden age of the Ptolemaic 
empire up to the year 217 B.C., when the battle of Raphia was fought. 

The base of a marble statue at Paphos bears a dedication which relates that Philadelphos erected 
a statue at Paphos of the shipbuilder Pyrgoteles, son of Zoes.* According to the inscription, 
he had built a triakonter and an eikoser. We have no precise information as to why the statue was 
erected at Paphos. Pyrgoteles may have been a Cypriote or the vessels may have been built in 
Cyprus. In any case the inscription shows the importance of Cyprus for the shipbuilding and 
fleet of the Ptolemies. The well-wooded district round Paphos no doubt provided most of the 
material for the building of the Ptolemies’ ships. In the so-called Monumentum Canopium’, an 
honorable record of the enterprises of Euergetes and his consort, his praiseworthy deeds include 


1 OGIS 154 and 155. 4 Swed. Cyp. Exp. 1, Kountoura Trachonia Tombs 2, 10 
2 OGIS 20. OBERHUMMER, Griechische Inschriften auf Cypern, and 12. Further Ajii Omolojitades, Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus 
Sitzungsber. der Konigl. Bayr. Acad. der Wissenschaften, 1888, 1934, 1935, pp. 13 ff. 
t. I, p. 319; N. 9. 5 Swed. Cyp. Exp. II, Idalion, Tomb 2! 
3 OGIS 113 and 134. Strack, Die Dynastie der Ptolemader, * OGIS 39. 
p. 252, N. 99. * OGIS 56. 
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the prevention of an impending famine by the import of grain “from Syria, Phoenicia, Cyprus 
and several other places’. Here Cyprus is named as one of the three principal granaries. 

The political situation in Cyprus was evidently calm during the third century. Pausanias? 
tells us that in 277 B.C. a revolt was organized in Cyprus by a half-brother of Philadelphos, and 
during the Third Syrian War Cyprus seems to have served as a base for the Egyptian fleet.? 
It is, however, remarkable that the island is so seldom mentioned in the texts during this century. 
The Ptolemaic domination was still extremely powerful and Cyprus was still a secure and intact 
Ptolemaic possession. Philopator’s reign brought many trials, however, and when the boy-king 
Epiphanes ascended the throne in 203 B.C. the weakness of the empire became apparent even 
from the Cypriote horizon. 

Antiochos the Great wrested Coelesyria and Cilicia from Philopator. He went on to subdue 
the coastal lands of Asia Minor and then proceeded to Thrace, where he fortified Chersonesos 
and founded a new capital at Lysimacheia.? While there, in 196 B.C., the rumour reached him 
that Ptolemy had died and he immediately resolved to attack Egypt.* He sailed from Lysimacheia 
with his fleet, heading first for Ephesos. Here he welcomed the exiled Hannibal and presumably 
took him with him on his continued voyage.® Upon arrival in Lycia, he learned that the rumour 
of Ptolemy’s death was false, and consequently he abandoned his project of attacking Egypt. 
Instead he turned his attention to the conquest of Cyprus. While crossing over to the island, how- 
ever, he encountered heavy storms near the mouth of the Saros and lost many ships. He there- 
fore sailed to Seleukia instead in order to repair his fleet. The conquest of Cyprus was not resumed 
until the reign of Antiochos IV. This monarch dispatched a fleet to the island in 168 B.C.®It 
routed the Egyptian fleet and may be assumed to have led to an occupation of at least a part of 
the island. In any case the occupation did not last long. For that very same year C. Popilius’ 
famous Roman embassy arrived in Cyprus after having previously met Antiochos in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria and forced him to withdraw his army from Egypt, which he had con- 
quered with the sole exception of Alexandria. Later the Romans sailed to Cyprus and dispersed 
Antiochos’ fleet.” Ever after that year the island clearly lay within Rome's sphere of interest. 

During the years immediately following the Roman intervention of 168 B.C. Egypt was ruled 
jointly by Philometor, his sister and wife Kleopatra, and his brother Euergetes (Physkon).® A 
crisis soon arose, however®, and Philometor was driven out by Euergetes. During the winter of 
164—63 B.C. we find Philometor humbly seeking aid in Rome; Diodoros tells us that he had 
travelled thither on foot as a pilgrim, accompanied only by a few servants.}° The Senate appointed 
an embassy, which in the first place was to settle matters in Syria (Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius 
and L. Aemilius), and commissioned it to effect as far as possible! a reconciliation between the 
kings in Alexandria. Philometor established himself in Cyprus for the time being, but a revolt 


1 Pausanias I, 7, 1. 8 “regibus Aegypti, Ptolemaeo Cleopatraeque”, Livius XLV, 
2 Hit, Hist. of Cyp. 1, p. 186, with literature. 13, 7. As to the joint reign of Physkon see JAcosy, Fragm. Gr. 
8 Appian., Syr. 1 f.; Livius XXXII], 38. Hist. 11 B 260, pp. 1199—1200. 

* Appian., Syr. 4; Livius XXXII, 41. * Cf. W. Orro, Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 6. Ptolemaers, 
§ Appian., loc. cit. pp. 91 ff. 

* Livius XLV, 11. 10 Diod. XVIII, 18. 


* Polyb. XXIX, 27; Livius XLV, 12. 1 Polyb. XXXI, 2. 
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in Alexandria soon dethroned the younger brother and Philometor was recalled.1 This happened 
not later than the summer of 163 B.C. 

We learn from Polybios that a treaty was concluded between the brothers, presumably imme- 
diately after Philometor’s return.” This provided for a division of the kingdom, Philometor re- 
taining Egypt and Cyprus while Euergetes obtained Kyrene. But the very next year dissension 
again broke out, and the younger brother betook himself to Rome in the hope of getting the 
treaty suspended with the help of the Senate. He maintained that he had agreed to it under com- 
pulsion and now demanded that the Senate should allot Cyprus to him. This incident shows — 
more clearly than Philometor’s visit to Rome — that the Ptolemaic empire was already in reality 
a Roman vassal kingdom. 

In spite of Philometor having an ambassador (Menyllos) in Rome to plead his cause, and in 
spite of it being specifically confirmed that Euergetes was indebted to the treaty not only for 
Kyrene but also for his life — so great was the hostility of the Egyptian people — the Senate 
nevertheless granted his request for it, considering, says Polybios, that Rome would benefit. 
It saw that the Egyptian kingdom was large and feared that if it came into the hands of a capable 
ruler he might become arrogant (Sed.6te¢ ... wh petlov ppovyoy tod xaOhxovroc). It therefore 
appointed Titus Torquatus and Gnaeus Merula as legati and authorized them to take Euergetes 
to Cyprus, reconcile the brothers and hand the island over to Euergetes without bloodshed. 

On his way eastwards in company with the Roman legati Euergetes assembled mercenaries 
in Greece and proceeded to the Rhodian Chersonesos where, according to Polybios’, he was 
well received and stated that he intended to sail to Cyprus. As, however, he had now collected 
an obviously quite imposing force of mercenaries, the Roman legati became suspicious and 
reminded him that the whole affair, in accordance with their orders, had to be negotiated with- 
out strife. When they had proceeded as far as Side in Pamphylia the Romans induced him to 
disband the troops and to abandon the Cypriote project for the time being. They wanted 
first to persuade Philometor in Alexandria to comply with the decision of the Senate. Euergetes 
betook himself to Crete, where he assembled a body of a thousand mercenaries and sailed with 
them over to Africa. He was accompanied by one of the legati, Gnaeus Merula, the other one, 
Torquatus, having gone to Alexandria to attempt to induce Philometor to relinquish Cyprus. 
But he made no progress whatever with him; on the contrary, Philometor, as Polybios relates, 
by employing every sort of blandishment, kept the Roman legati entirely in his power against 
their will. In the meantime the people of Kyrene revolted, and Euergetes, who was encamped 
with his Cretan mercenaries near Apis in Africa awaiting the result of the negotiations with 
Philometor, abandoned for the present all plans against Cyprus and marched against Kyrene.* 

When the negotiations with Philometor had finally broken down both the brothers sent envoys 
to Rome; these were granted admission to the Senate.> The Senate stood firm in its support of 
Euergetes, and Philometor’s ambassador, Menyllos of Alabanda, had to leave Rome in all haste 
with the information that the treaty between Rome and Philometor was annulled. The envoy 

1 Diod. XXXI, 17. 3 Polyb. XXXI, 17. 


2 Polyb. XXXI, 10; Livius epit. XLVII; cf. Otro, op. cit., 4 Polyb. XXXI, 18. 
pp. 93 f. § Polyb. XXXI, 20. 
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sailed to Kyrene to convey the Senate’s decision to Ptolemy Euergetes. The latter was greatly 
encouraged and set about collecting troops and again concentrated all his plans on taking Cyprus. 
His position in Kyrene was weak, however, and that was no doubt really responsible for the failure 
of the Cypriote enterprise to materialize once again.! Several: years elapsed before an agreement 
was reached between the brothers with regard to Cyprus. That the political status of the island 
during this period was anything but stable is apparent from a statement by Polybios to the effect 
that Demetrios I of Syria tried to bribe the strategos of Cyprus, Archias, to surrender the island 
to him for 500 talents.? 

Polybios gives an account (XXXIII, 11) of the next act in the far from heroic duel between 
the two Ptolemies for the possession of Cyprus. In 154 B.C. Euergetes appeared before the Roman 
Senate and there accused his brother of having plotted against his life. He showed the scars of 
his wounds and appealed to the compassion of the senators. Two ambassadors from his brother 
had also arrived to defend him against these accusations. But the Senate refused to listen to them 
and compelled them to leave Rome at once. Five legati under the leadership of Gnaeus Merula 
and Lucius Thermus, each of them with a quinquereme, were dispatched to take Euergetes 
to Cyprus, and the allies in Greece and Asia were informed that they were free to upror his 
cause. 

Things now seem to have come to a decisive conflict between the brothers in Cyprus, but we 
only know how it was resolved.? Philometor succeeded in confining his brother in Lapethos, 
which he seems to have besieged with large forces, until Euergetes was compelled to capitulate. 
Philometor spared his brother partly because of his characteristic leniency and partly because he 
feared Rome, says Diodoros. He was allowed to remain as king of Kyrene, but he disappeared 
for a time from the history of Cyprus. 

That Rome in her Orient policy during these years from about 160 to 140 B.C. was intent 
upon splitting up the Ptolemaic kingdom inter alia by separating Cyprus from Egypt, is obvious. 
It therefore seems a priori surprising that the Senate without more ado should have let Philo- 
metor recover Cyprus, even though they now realized Euergetes’ incompetence. W. Otto's 
theory that Philometor’s and Kleopatra’s son Eupator became sole ruler of Cyprus in 152 and 
remained so until his death in 150 B. C., is thus quite logical, even though it is not yet possible to 
establish its correctness.4 Three inscriptions found in Cyprus® cite Eupator as Baowetc; and he is 
named alone, not as joint ruler with Philometor. 

If the theory of Eupator as sole ruler of Cyprus is correct, this arrangement, as Otto andead 
points out (op. cit., p. 121), is probably to be ascribed to Philometor’s desire to comply with 
Rome’s wishes in the matter of a separation of Cyprus from Egypt, which the recent years had 
clearly shown to form a part of the foreign policy programme of Rome — or else the whole 
arrangement was the result of Roman pressure. 

From the year 150 B.C. until Philometor’s death five years later Cyprus was evidently again 


1 Cf. Polyb. XXXI, 18,15; Otto, op. cit., pp. 112 ff., > Polyb. XXXIX, 7,6; Diod. XXXII, 33. 
supposes that Rome had acted in a restraining manner on “ Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 6. Ptolemders, pp. 119 ff. 
Euergetes. 5 OGIS 125—127. 


2? Polyb. XXXII, 5. 
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united with Egypt. The last Punic War dominated the foreign policy of the Romans during this 
period, and they had no time to spare for Cyprus. 

As already pointed out, the Hellenistic I inscriptions provide only scanty material with which 
to supplement the outlines of the political situation given by the historians. Very few inscriptions 
indeed have been found in Cyprus from the first three Ptolemies, and we do not know the names 
of the strategoi in the island during the reigns of Philadelphos and Euergetes. From the time of 
Soter we know of Nikokreon and Menelaos. 

It is not until the time of Philopator that we again meet with the name of a strategos in Cyprus: 
Pelops, Pelops’ son. He is cited as otpatyybs ti¢ vycou on the base of a statue uncovered at Fama- 
gusta.1 This base once supported a statue of his wife Myrsine. Two more inscriptions, one from 
Paphos (Kouklia) and one from Salamis, refer to Pelops? and he is also mentioned by Polybios 
(XV, 25, 23) as Agathokles’ envoy to King Antiochos. 

Pelops’ successor seems to have been Polykrates, Mnasiades’ son, of Argos. He was oteatnyoc 
xal &pytepets tH¢ vagov and is named in two inscriptions from Paphos (Kouklia), in both cases 
as dedicator of a statue of Ptolemy Epiphanes.? We also hear of Polykrates through Polybios.4 
He played a prominent réle already under Philopator and held an important office under Epi- 
phanes. He took over Cyprus probably in 203 or 202 B.C. in dangerous and difficult circumstances 
and he not only preserved the island for the boy king but also accumulated great riches, which 
he loyally handed over to the king after returning to Alexandria. His successor in Cyprus, which 
he seems to have left in 197 B.C., was Ptolemaios of Megalopolis®, according to Polybios. Like 
his predecessor, he ended his days in dissipation and debauchery (Polybios XVIII, 55,8). 

Another Ptolemaios, called Makron®, was strategos under Philometor; it was he who surrendered 
the island to Antiochos during the conflict already referred to between Egypt and Syria in 168 B.C. 

An Alexandrian with the title of cvyyevig ... xal otpatnyds xal dpytepeds tv xat& thy vijcov 
erected a statue of Philometor at Paphos. His name, however, is effaced.” 

Polybios speaks (XXXIII,5), as already mentioned, of a man named Archias who was willing 
to sell Cyprus to Demetrios I of Syria for five hundred talents. His plans were discovered and he 
hanged himself. Archias may conceivably have been strategos in the island, and this report 
has been compared by Mitford with an inscription® found at Kouklia, which he has restored 
as a dedication of a statue of Archias erected by the infantry and cavalry in the island in recogni- 
tion of his ability and of his devotion to Philopator and Kleopatra and their children — as the 
formula ran — and in recognition of his goodwill towards the donators themselves. 

Our sources in respect of the strategoi in Cyprus during Hellenistic I would now appear 
to be exhausted. 


' MitrorD, Contributions to the Epigraphy of Cyprus, Journ. § Polyb. XVIII, $5, 6. 

Hell. Stud. LVII, 1937, pp. 30 ff. © Libri Maccabaeorum II, 10, 12. MrtFoRDin Archiv fiir Papyrus- 
2 OGIS 84; Journ. Hell. Stud. XM, 1891, p. 177. forschung XIII, 1939, pp. 26 f. 
3 OGIS 93; MITFORD, Contributions tothe Epigraphy of Cyprus, 7 OGIS tos. 

Mnemosyne, Series 3, Vol. VI, 1938, pp. 116 ff. 8 Journ. Hell. Stud. 1X, 1888, No. 21, p. 232; Mnemosyne 


4 He is mentioned as governor in Cyprus by Polybios, 1938, pp. 115 f. 
XVIII, 55,6. Data concerning the career of Polykrates are 
collected by MitrorD in Mnemosyne 1938, pp. 117 f. 
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"Nearly all the inscriptions are dedications of statues, and it is interesting to see who erected 
these statues. There are dedications of various military units that served in Cyprus, dedications 
of different Cypriote cities and also dedications of private persons. The first of these groups is 
the largest. The above-mentioned statue of Myrsine, wife of the strategos Pelops in the reign 
of Philopator, the base of which was found at Famagusta, was thus erected by an army corps 
stationed in the island. From Philometor’s time there is a base at Paphos (Kouklia) which once 
supported a statue of a commander of “the cavalry and the right flank” who was also the king’s 
instructor in tactics, erected by h cuvapyla té&v év Taper otpatnyay xal gotpatyyyxdtwv. } 

Instances of the second group are provided by the base of a statue which shows that the town 
of Lapethos erected a statue of Polykrates, son of the strategos Polykrates mentioned above’, 
and by another bearing a dedication of a town, probably Kition, in honour of the Cretan Agias, 
commander of the bodyguard (dépy:cwpatoptAuk) and ént rij¢ mé6Aewc3, and by a dedication of the 
town of Salamis, which set up a statue of Diktys, commander of the Cretans in the island. 
The first of these derives from the time of Epiphanes and the other two from that of Philometor. 

Among the private donors of statues is the Athenian Philinos, who evidently erected statues 
of Sarapis, Ptolemy Euergetes and Berenike in a group®, and the Alexandrian Kallikles (2), who 
was dapyxtcwuatoptAae and also instructor in tactics, and who set up a statue of Philometor at 
Paphos. ® 

This epigraphical material as a whole gives a very definite impression, as we see, that the island 
was in a state of military occupation. 

Two inscriptions of a different kind, which are of interest from a Cypriote point of view, were 
found in Athens near the Hephaisteion.’ One tells of Nikeratos of Alexandria, who was in high 
favour with the Cypriote strategos Ptolemaios, the other of Timarchos of Salamis in Cyprus. 
Both these men had been of service to the Athenians who came to Cyprus and were therefore 
honoured by the Athenians with a wreath (@aA0d otepave). In the case of Timarchos, it was 
decreed that the resolution was to be engraved upon two stone stelae, one of which was to be 
erected in Athens and the other in the Temple of Athena in Salamis. These inscriptions, which 
are from the time of Epiphanes or Philometor, illustrate the friendly intercourse existing between 
Cyprus and Athens. 

The other archaeological material gives, as already mentioned, a fairly comprehensive picture 
of the civilization of that period. We have as criteria first and foremost a number of tombs dated 
by means of coins: Tombs 2, 10 and 12 from the Swedish excavations at Kountoura Trachonia, 
which contain coins of Philadelphos and Euergetes.® We have, further, the tomb excavated by 
the Cyprus Museum at Ajii Omolojitades® and, finally, one of the tombs at Aphendrika (No. 36), 
which was excavated in 1938 and published in 1951 by E. Dray and J. du Plat Taylor.}° The first 


1 Journ. Hell, Stud. 1X, 1888, Nos. 3 and 4, pp. 226f.; 4 OGIS 108. 
MitrorD in Mnemosyne 1938, p. 109. 5 OGIS 63. 
2 MitrorD in Mnemosyne 1938, p. 118. Cf. two other in- * OGIS 149; MitForD in Mnemosyne 1938, pp. 109 f. 
scriptions, probably also dedications of statues by the town of 7 OGIS 117—118. 
Lapethos: MitrorpD in Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung XIII, 1938, 8 Swed. Cyp. Exp. 1, pp. 439 ff. 
Nos. 1o and 11, pp. 22 ff. ® Rep. Dep. Antiq. Cyprus 1934, 1935, pp. 13 ff. 


3 OGIS 113. 10 Rep. Dep. Antig. Cyprus 1937—1939, 1951, pp. 63 ff. 
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of these latter two contained coins of Philadelphos and Euergetes, the second a Ptolemaic coin 
from c. 240 B.C. On typological grounds the following tombs uncovered by the Swedish Expedi- 
tion can be assigned to Hellenistic I, viz. Idalion 11, Amathus 262, Marion 93 and 61.‘ All the 
tombs at Kountoura Trachonia probably belong to Hellenistic I. The above tombs provide us 
with incontrovertible evidence upon which to base our estimate of the pottery of the period and, 
to a limited extent, of other arts and crafts, too; they also give us an idea of the contemporary 
form of burial. The chronology of the architecture and sculpture of the period cannot be similarly 
based on fixed dates. 

The civilization revealed to us by the hitherto very incomplete archaeological investigations 
in the island displays an interesting contrast between Hellenistic and Roman times in Cyprus. 
There are no important architectural remains from Hellenistic times, but from the Roman period 
we have many buildings of great size when we consider the resources of the island. The temple 
architecture exhibits no obvious break in the tradition from classical times. The predominant 
type of sanctuary is still the open temenos usually of irregular shape and sometimes connected 
with a cella, an architectural type of old, Oriental tradition as shown on pp. 34 ff. Temple A at 
Soli, the first of a series of Hellenistic and Roman temples on the same site, is a simple court 
temple of this kind, still without a fixed architectural form. The Cypriote cult places which, in 
addition to Soli, have yielded Hellenistic sculpture, such as Voni, Mersinaki and several others, 
evidently had a very primitive architecture. In the two chief towns of the island, Salamis and 
Paphos, conditions were presumably somewhat different. Unfortunately, we still know nothing 
about the Hellenistic temples there. Our knowledge of the appearance of the Temple of Aphro- 
dite at Paphos is entirely derived from Roman times, and the temples at Salamis, hitherto studied, 
are also Roman. | 

The rock-cut tombs, the uvija-tombs, and the built tombs represent a development of types 
found in earlier periods of Cypriote civilization and continuing down into Roman times, while 
the peristyle tombs at New Paphos and the single tumulus tomb with cremated burial at Amathus 
indicate Alexandrian connections. 

The pottery also gives no strong impression of the arrival of a new era. The chapter on pottery 
makes it clear that most of the pottery types emerged in the Cypro-Classical period or earlier, 
and thus indicate a marked continuity. As in the Cypro-Classical period, however, the relations 
with Greece in the matter of ceramics were solid and Greek import during the 3rd century B.C. 
can be firmly demonstrated. On the other hand, it is interesting to note that genuine Alexandrian 
pottery does not occur to any great extent in Cyprus. An interesting exception is the inventory 
of Tomb 26 in Amathus. 

The sculpture gives a clearer idea of the new era than the architecture and pottery. The material 
is fairly ample, and it is quite obvious that the repertoire of votive sculptures at the Cypriote 
cult sites was considerably replenished during Hellenistic I. The Cypriote sculpture during this 
period exhibits very close contacts with Attic art, in any case during the first half of the period. 


1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, pp. 629 ff. 3 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, pp. 206 ff. Cf. above, p. 72. 
2 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, pp. 136 ff. 4 Swed. Cyp. Exp. ll, pp. 364 ff. 
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At the Cypriote cult places, Voni and Arsos for instance, we find votive sculptures in a definitely 
Attic style. The sculpture thus points quite unmistakably to an intensification during this period 
of Cyprus’ Attic connections, which were indeed quite active already during the 4th century 
B.C. There is no doubt whatever that this was in part attributable to the strong Athenian orien- 
tation of the first Ptolemies, which found expression in many ways: Alexandria with its suburbs 
Emporion and Eleusis was planned on the model of Athens, Piraeus and Eleusis. In the administra- 
tive units of the Egyptian country (phylai and demoi), in cults and festivals and much else the 
Attic prototype is everywhere apparent.! Large numbers of Attic artists must have moved to 
Alexandria, and it has been possible to show? inter alia that Attic sepulchral relief art, which 
through Demetrios of Phaleron came to a sudden end in Athens in 321 B.C., lived on for a 
time at Alexandria. 

_ It is quite natural that this Athenian domination in the sphere of culture should also have made 
itself felt in the Cypriote possession of the Ptolemies. There is no doubt that Attic artists were 
also active in Cyprus and gained Cypriote pupils. Inscriptions from Lindos give the names of 
sculptors from Salamis®, one of whom has a very Cypriote-sounding name, Onasiphon.# 

The absence of large new buildings in Cyprus from the otherwise so prosperous epoch of the 
first Ptolemies would not appear to be entirely due to the present incomplete state of archaeologi- 
cal investigations. For the Ptolemies the island was a granary and at the same time their chief 
military base outside Egypt. It is hardly likely that any large investments were made in the form 
of monumental buildings. It is characteristic that the only information we really possess about a 
Cypriote governor’s activity in the island is that about Polykrates, who accumulated vast riches 
during his term of office in Cyprus and then loyally handed them over to his sovereign lord. 
On the other hand, it is clear that the Ptolemies’ high officials and military commanders in the 
island — who were undoubtedly only in exceptional cases Cypriotes — adopted to a large extent 
the custom of erecting portrait statues. This custom was immensely popular in the Athens of 
the Hellenistic Age; I need only remind the reader of Pliny’s famous statement that the Athenians 
erected three hundred and sixty statues in Athens of Demetrios of Phaleron.® That this custom 
was copied in Cyprus, as it was at Alexandria, was quite natural, and also that in Cyprus, too, 
artists should be commissioned from other states, certainly Athens in the first instance. In many 
cases they probably reached Cyprus by way of Alexandria. 

The old question as to whether there was ever an Alexandrian school of sculpture is a matter 
that I am bound to refer to in this connection. I have already emphasized on a previous occasion 
that Schreiber’s theory of a predominant Alexandrian school of art was a conception which lacked 
both archaeological and literary support.® It reacted with disastrous effect upon research in the 
field of Hellenistic art during several decades but has now, as Alan Wace has pointed out in an 
elegant survey’, probably released its hold. Alexandria was naturally a city rich in art treasures. 


1 Cf. Nuese, Geschichte der griechischen und makedonischen I, p. 78. 


Staaten Il, pp. 107 ff. 5 Plin. Nat. hist. XXXIV, 27. 

2 Cf. above p. 83. © Opusc. archaeol. IV, pp. 164 ff. 

3 Lindos II, p. 53, n. 46, 52; cf. VESSBERG in Opusc. archaeol. 7 Bulletin de la Société Royale Archéologique XXXVI, 1946 
IV, pp. 163 f. (Alexandria and Roman Art: An Altar from the Serapeum). 


4 Cf. Corutz, Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften 
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But its Hellenistic art was an imported art, and it has not been possible to prove that Alexandria 
was of any significance as an independent, style-forming factor in the art history of the Helle- 
nistic Age. What Schreiber and his followers took to be Alexandrian, i.e. rustic landscapes, idylls, 
‘genre and caricature, was later shown to belong to the ordinary Hellenistic repertoire, and 
there is nothing to indicate that this range of motifs originated at Alexandria. Softness in the 
rendering and a blurring of details are features that have been cited as characteristic of Alexandrian 
sculpture.1 And it is true that these features have been found in some Alexandrian sculptures. 
But we also find them elsewhere, at Pergamon, in Rhodes and Kios, to mention only a few in- 
stances. The technique of completing marble sculptures by the use of plaster is usually attributed 
to Alexandria, and it is indeed well exemplified in that city.2 But segmented marble heads, 
which may have been completed in plaster just as well as in stone, occur throughout the entire 
Hellenistic world.* There is thus no reason to suppose that this technique was created at Alexandria. 
And an extremely important aspect of the matter is, in my opinion, the fact that no Alexandrian 
artist's name has been preserved. 

In this discussion — for the question still remains sub judice — the Hellenistic sculpture of 
Cyprus is of supreme interest. The island lay within the political radius of Alexandria and cannot 
very well have escaped being influenced from there even in the sphere of art. It is therefore of 
importance to point out that nothing of that which has long been regarded as specifically Alexan- 
drian, and which I have instanced above, is characteristic of Cypriote sculpture; on the other 
hand, the Attic influence in Cyprus is apparent during Hellenistic I. This fact is indeed exceed- 
ingly significant in an attempted reconstruction of the art history of Alexandria. The purely 
local Alexandrian material is very limited, unfortunately, but Cyprus and Alexandria still formed 
under Hellenistic I a very coherent political unit, and must have had essentially the same 
economic and cultural relations. 

That the portrait art, however, had a certain independent flowering and distinctive imprint 
in the Alexandria of the Hellenistic Age is probably undeniable.‘ It is interesting to find that the 
portrait type belonging to the coins of Euergetes, Philopater and Epiphanes reappears in many 
Cypriote sculptures, which should thus derive from the second half of the Hellenistic I period.® 

A glance at the contents of the tombs which belong to Hellenistic I gives, as already mentioned, 
the impression of continuity with the late Classical period. It indicates that the life of the people 
was comparatively unaffected by the change of regime. In spite of the limitations of our material 
we are able to note some interesting novelties in the domain of art handicrafts: side by side 
with the simpler types of ornaments with ancient traditions in the island (Fig. 34: 7—13) we 
observe new types, among which elaborate pendants with suspended figures, usually Erotes, are 
particularly characteristic (Fig. 34:14; cf. pp. 180 f.). An entirely new glass production probably 
begins just during this period, i.e. the mould-pressed glass bowls of transparent, generally honey- 


1 Cf. Lawrence, Greek Sculpture in Ptolemaic Egypt, Journ. 4 Cf. F. Poutsen, Gab es eine alexandrinische Kunst?, From 
Egypt. Arch. XI, 1925, pp. 181 ff. the Collections of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek II, pp. 1 ff. GISELA 
2 LAWRENCE, op. cit., p. 184; WESTHOLM, Soli, pp. 203 f. RICHTER, The Origin of Verism in Roman Portraits, Journ. 


3 CRAWFORD, Capita desecta and Marble Coiffures, Mem. Rom. Stud. XLV, 1955, pp. 39 ff. 
Amer. Acad. 1, pp. 103 ff. 5 Cf. above pp. 86, 91 and Pl. VII. 
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coloured or sea-green glass. Unfortunately it is still impossible to determine whether they were 
manufactured in Cyprus. 

‘That this luxuriant island should be the birthplace of the —_— of Stoicism is a perplexing anti- 
thesis. Zenon was born at Kition probably in 336 B.C., and was the son of a merchant, Mnaseas. 
He came to Athens about 315 B.C. and after 310 B.C. developed, in the otod motxtay, his own 
philosophical system. He was himself a merchant to begin with and presumably came to Athens 
in that capacity. Thus he is also an example of the lively economic and cultural intercourse which 
existed between Cyprus and Athens during this time. His father may have been a Cypriote or 
else a Greek (Athenian) merchant resident in Cyprus. Zenon’s contemporary Sopater, the writer 
of phlyakes, was born at Paphos and in his comedies ridiculed Zenon’s activities. This is to some 
extent a local antagonism recalling that of Sokrates and Aristophanes. 

During the Hellenistic II period events gradually tend towards a liberation of Cyprus from 
Egypt. This period is in Egypt full of struggles for the throne and bitter dynastic feuds. That 
applies particularly to the time of Euergetes II. 

Euergetes II, nicknamed Physkon, ascended the throne in 145 B.C., after his brother Philometor 
had been slain in Syria and he himself had returned from Kyrene to Alexandria. The whole realm 
was thus again a unity, but only for a short time. Diodoros (XXX,6) has depicted Physkon’s black 
character in drastic terms, and undoubtedly he was a tyrant who made himself greatly hated by 
his atrocities and violent deeds. Nevertheless it is a striking fact that he was able to remain in 
power during the long, hard struggle for the throne which characterized his time. He did not 
die until 116 B.C. and was then still in possession of the crown. Although generally known for his 
odious qualities he seems to have had considerable ability. 

As joint rulers he had from his accession his sister-wife Kleopatra II and his nephew Neos 
Philopator, but the latter was soon disposed of — in 145 or 144 B.C.} From 142 B.C. he also 
had as wife and joint ruler Kleopatras’s daughter by Philometor, Kleopatra III. Relations were 
strained in this royal family and an open crisis was reached in 131 B.C. when Euergetes was 
forced to leave Egypt and take refuge in Cyprus. Civil war spread throughout Egypt, where 
Alexandria mainly supported Kleopatra II, while most of the native population and priesthood 
declared for Euergetes. In 127 B.C., when Alexandria finally fell, Euergetes gained power over 
the whole of Egypt. In 124 B.C. he was reconciled with Kleopatra II, who had taken refuge in 
Syria, and the three then continued to rule jointly until Euergetes’ death eight years later. Several 
troublesome rebellions appear to have occurred in Egypt during these years, but they were 
evidently crushed by the three rulers.” 

There are no inscriptions referring to statues of Euergetes in Cyprus; on the other hand, 
twenty-four or twenty-five statues of his strategoi or their families are mentioned.? This is no 
doubt primarily due to the fact that the strategoi now enjoyed a great measure of independence 
in relation to the king. The inscriptions also show quite clearly that the authority of the strategos 


1 In this connection see Otro & BENGTSON, Zur Gesch. d. 2 See the concise account in Rostovtzerr, The Social and 
Niederganges d. Ptolemaerreiches, p. 28. Cf. Pareti, Ricerche sui Economic History of the Hellenistic World Il, p. 874. 
Tolemei Eupatore e Neo Filopatore, Atti Accad. Torino XLIIl, 3 MitForD, Seleucus and Theodorus, Opusc. Ath. 1, pp. 163 ff. 
1907—08, pp. 497 ff. 
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was increased under Euergetes. During his time, possibly even from 142 B.C., the strategos also 
became vavapyoc. + 

We know the names of four strategoi during the reign of Euergetes: Seleukos, Krokos, Theo- 
doros and Ptolemaios. I give them here in the order which Mitford in his above-mentioned study 
tried to establish, with as much certainty as is possible in this very obscure period. There is an 
inscription from Kouklia, published in Journ. Hell. Stud. UX, 1888, p. 228, No. 11, which is of 
vital importance in this connection.? It evidently refers to a statue erected to a son of a governor 
of Cyprus. We know that Theodoros was the son of Seleukos and that he already occupied a 
prominent position in Cyprus during his father’s term of office as strategos. It is then reasonable 
to assume that the inscription refers to Theodoros. As the inscription is datable to the time pre- 
ceding Euergetes’ new marriage with Kleopatra III, it should consequently prove that Seleukos 
was strategos even earlier than 143 B.C. But it is naturally not altogether inconceivable that 
the inscription refers to the son of another strategos in Cyprus about whom we know nothing. 

These inscriptions on the bases of statues are not of course a source of abundant historical 
information. But, as already stated, they do clearly show that the strategos obtained a stronger 
position under Euergetes. Besides his earlier titles of otpamydp and dpytepet¢ he now has the title 
of vabapyoc, too. Euergetes who held Cyprus throughout his entire reign and used it as his base 
during the civil war, presumably concentrated the Egyptian navy there. Seleukos held these 
three titles only. Krokos had the additional title of abtoxpatwp joined to otpemyés, which further 
emphasized the scope of his authority. It is also obvious that the governor of Cyprus needed 
to wield supreme power during the civil war, when Euergetes was tied by the war in Egypt and 
Kleopatra II was waiting her chance in Syria. Yet the title of otpammyd¢ adtoxpétwp is also given 
to Theodoros in an inscription? which names the two ruling queens, i.e. an inscription that must 
have been cut after the reconciliation of 124 B.C., if Mitford is correct in placing Krokos between 
Seleukos and Theodoros. There is much to show that this placing is right: the title of abroxpatap 
can very well have remained for a time after the conclusion of the civil war before conditions 
had become stabilized, but it is more difficult to explain before the time of the schism. The 
inscriptions also appear to be more naturally distributed throughout Euergetes’ reign if Theodoros 
is placed after Krokos. Otherwise we get twenty-one inscriptions for the period from 144—131 
B.C. and only one during the last eight years of Euergetes’ reign, viz. the inscription relating to the 
strategos Ptolemaios*, a son of Euergetes and presumably the one who later became king as 
Soter II. Here, of course, a marginal note can be inserted to the effect that such an uneven distri- 
bution of the inscriptions is by no means an impossibility and that it is really more reasonable 
to suppose that Theodoros succeeded his father Seleukos, as he is known to have held an important 
position in Cyprus even at the time when the latter was governor. 

Seleukos was a Rhodian according to the inscription OGIS 151. Krokos’ nationality is not 


1 Mitford dates an inscription from Salamis which he has _ scription came into existence before Kleopatra III’s new honour 
published (op. cit., pp. 131 f. and 143 ff.) and in which the _ had definitely penetrated to Cyprus. 
title occurs, on good though not entirely reliable grounds to 3 MITFORD, op. cit., pp. 131 f. and 143 ff. 
143 or 142 B.C. In this inscription both Kleopatra II and 3 OGIS, 158, 160; MITFORD, op. cit., p. 139, No. 16. 
Kleopatra III are named, but the Jatter is not included in the 4 OGIS, 143. 
divine title as Oeobdg Evepyétac. This may mean that the in- 
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known. As before, the statues were primarily erected by military organizations, but also by 
towns in a number of cases. In Paphos priests or craftsmen also occur.! The military organiza- 
tions are designated as xowa (cd xowdy ta&v év tHe vacw tascougvwy Kpyrtév, Kidlxev, Avxtovy, 
‘Iavev). This is an innovation. In Philometer’s reign the military forces in Cyprus have the appear- 
ance of a single unit.? 

When Euergetes died he bequeathed the kingdom, according to Justinus XXXIX,3, to his 
wife Kleopatra III and whichever of her two sons she might choose as her associate. She herself 
favoured the younger son, Alexander, but the people forced her to choose the elder, Ptolemaios 
Soter II, who was presumably strategos in Cyprus during the final years of Euergetes’ reign. 
Pausanias (I, 9,2) describes how she sent Alexander to Cyprus instead, ostensibly as strategos 
but in reality to create a stronger position against Soter II or Lathyros, as he was nicknamed. 
Some years later (in 107 B.C.) she succeeded in inciting the Alexandrians against Lathyros, who 
fled, and Alexander returned as joint ruler with Kleopatra. The elder brother took refuge in 
Cyprus, which he governed as his possession for nineteen years until he returned in 88 B.C., 
after Alexander's death, as king of Egypt. Between 88 and 80 B.C., when Lathyros died, Cyprus 
was again united with Egypt. 

After Lathyros the union between Egypt and Cyprus was definitively broken. The dynastic 
struggles for the throne which took place in the year 80 B.C. resulted in two illegitimate sons of 
Lathyros becoming the final rulers. These were Ptolemaios Auletes who was proclaimed king of 
Egypt, and his brother Ptolemaios who was made king of Cyprus and remained on that throne 
until 58 B.C., when Cyprus, on the proposal of the tribune P. Clodius Pulcher, was made a 
Roman province. 

Ptolemaios does not appear to have been particularly outstanding. He is described by Strabon 
(XIV, 6,6) as false (xAnupedrys) and ungrateful. He was evidently avaricious and versed in the art 
of accumulating great riches. Strabon tells us that Clodius Pulcher was once taken captive by 
Cilician pirates and then sent messengers to Ptolemaios asking for help with the ransom. So 
exceedingly small was the sum sent by Ptolemaios that the pirates returned it with disdain, but 
nevertheless gave Clodius Pulcher his liberty. Clodius had this incident in mind, according to 
Strabon, when as tribunus plebis he forced through the law against Ptolemaios. Dio Cassius also 
describes Clodius’ action as an act of vengeance against Ptolemaios (XX XVIII,30). 

Cato was compelled at the instigation of Clodius to undertake the annexation of Cyprus to 
Rome. For this assignment he was given neither ships nor soldiers, only two scribes, one of whom 
says Plutarch3, was a thief and a wicked man, the other Clodius’ creature. The mission stayed in 
Rhodes and Cato sent one of his friends, Canidius, to Cyprus to urge Ptolemaios to surrender 
the island without bloodshed. In return the Roman people would appoint him to the office of 
high priest of the Paphian Aphrodite. But Ptolemaios committed suicide by taking poison — 
after having first thought of drowning himself with all his riches, according to Valerius Maximus 
— and Cato was able, without opposition, to fulfil his task of organizing Cyprus as a Roman 

1 Cf. MITFORD, op. cit., Nos. 7 and to. 3 Cato minor 34. 


2 Cf. Journ. Hell. Stud. IX, 1888, p. 232, No. 17; Mnemosyne 
1938, pp. 113 ff. Cf. also MrtForD in Opusc. Ath. I, p. 150. 
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province and of transferring the wealth of the last king of Cyprus to Rome. His thoroughness 
in the latter case is well known. All the rich royal paraphernalia of services, furniture, jewellery 
and purple was sold under the personal supervision of Cato, who made every effort to force 
up the prices. Pliny’s famous little anecdote in Nat. Hist. XX XIV,92 is interesting in this con- 
nection — from both the Roman and Cypriote point of view — and bears the stamp of truth: 
a bronze statue of Zenon was the only thing which Cato did not sell, not because of the value of 
the bronze or the artistic workmanship but because it was a portrait of a philosopher. A portrait 
of the founder of Stoicism was sacrosanct to the Romans of the 50's B.C., not only to Cato. It is 
also interesting to find that there were statues of Zenon in his native isle. 

The epigraphical material, as we have already said, is abundant during Hellenistic II, but is 
mainly concentrated to the reign of Euergetes. After him no names of strategoi, for instance, have 
come down to posterity except Helenos, who may possibly belong to Alexander's time in Cyprus.” 
An interesting inscription is that occurring on a marble base from the time of Lathyros in the 
Temple of Aphrodite at Paphos, OGIS 172. The base once supported a statue erected by 
the city of Paphos to Onesandros, Nausikrates’ son, who was Ptolemaios’ priest and scribe at 
Paphos and who was appointed head of the famous library in Alexandria. I believe that the 
original publishers of this inscription in Journ. Hell. Stud. IX (1888, p. 240, No. 50) were right 
when they assumed that Onesandros received his new appointment in connection with the 
transfer of Lathyros in 88 B.C. from Cyprus to Alexandria as king of the whole realm. Names 
with One (Ona) are characteristic for Cyprus’, and therefore we have every right to assume 
that this Onesandros who attained the position as head librarian of the most celebrated library 
in the ancient world was a Cypriote. 

The archaeological material from the Hellenistic II period is meagre. We have only one tomb, 
dated by means of coins, belonging to this period and its contents are very poor.* We know of 
no imposing edifices from the period in question. Some of the peristyle tombs at Paphos may, 
however, derive from this period. On the whole the archaeological material indicates that the 
island was comparatively isolated, both culturally and economically, during Hellenistic II. In 
the pottery one observes this from the fact that the contacts with Greece are less obvious than 
they were during the preceding period and the Pergamene ware, a new ceramic feature of Helle- 
nistic II, is comparatively rare. The Late Hellenistic lamps, our Types 5, 5a, 6 and 7, which are 
so characteristic and have an international distribution throughout most of the Mediterranean 
world, seem to be infrequent in Cyprus. The sculpture, however, exhibits unmistakable influences 
from abroad. The Artemis from Kition — undoubtedly an import — belongs to the outset 
of the period or the transition between Hellenistic I and II, and we have been able to establish 


1 Plut. Cato minor 36. earlicr time. Cf. PAuLy-Wissowa, R.E. VII, 2847—48, 
2 Helenos is named in the following three inscriptions: | Mrrrorp in Journ. Hell. Stud. LVII, 1937, pp. 35 f., HOMBERT 
OGIS 148; Journ. Hell. Stud. [X, 1888, p. 251, No. 109; op. & PREAUX, op. cit. pp. 143 f., and Hut, Hist. of Cyp. I, 
cit. LVII, 1937, pp. 35 £., No. 10. A Helenos is also named ina __pp. 201 ff. | 
papyrus in Musées Royaux d’Art ct d'Histoire in Bruxelles, 3 Cotutz, Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften I, p. 
E. 7155, published by M. Homsert and Crarre PREAUX in = 78. Cf. above, p. 231. 
Chronique d’ Egypte, XXV, 1938, pp. 139 ff. The Helenos of 4 J. 2!) Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, p. 632; Pl. LXXXVIII:3—s. 
OGIS 148, who is not called nauarchos, perhaps belongs to an 
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characteristic instances of “post-Pergamene’’ style in the island. In the foregoing we have also 
had occasion to call attention to sculptures in the classicizing linearized style which often distin- 
guishes works from the end of the 2nd century and from the last century B.C. (cf. p. 94). There 
are also examples of portraits of a kind that can be described as precursors or prototypes of the 


Roman Republican portrait, cf. Pl. XIV:1. 


Roman Cyprus 


Strabon has a description of Cyprus during his own lifetime, when the island began its existence 
under the auspices of pax Romana (XIV, 6, 5—6). He says that among the islands Cyprus is 
second to none in the matter of fertility. For the island is rich in wine and oil, and self-supporting 
in the matter of corn. He also speaks of its wealth of copper-mines, mentioning especially that 
at Tamassos, from which copper sulphate and copper rust (verdigris) were also obtained, the latter 
possessing valuable medical properties. Citing Eratosthenes, he speaks of the dense forests of former 
times. The plains were once so thickly forested that they could not be cultivated. But much had 
been used up as fuel for smelting copper and silver, and much timber had been required for ship- 
building. And then when the forests were still unconquered, any man who was willing to clear 
an area himself was allowed to keep it as his own tax-free property. All this evidently belonged 
to a bygone phase in Strabon’s own day, and the island was presumably still more sparsely forested 
than it is now, though perhaps also more cultivated. | 

Dio Cassius (XX XIX,12) tells us that the Cypriotes received Cato without ill will, as they 
preferred to be the friends of the Romans rather than to be slaves, as he puts it. According to 
Strabon, the island was organized as a praetorian province and, as we learn from Cicero's letters, 
was at first appended to Cilicia. When Caesar in 48 B.C. settled matters in Egypt, he handed 
Cyprus over to Egypt under pressure of the profoundly inflamed national passions in Alexandria, 
and decreed that Arsinoé and the younger Ptolemaios, sister and brother of Kleopatra and the 
elder Ptolemaios, whom he simultaneously installed as joint rulers of Egypt in accordance with 
the will of their father Ptolemaios Auletes, should have the island. 

Whether this was much more than a gesture is difficult to say. In any case we know of no 
Roman governor in Cyprus during Caesar's last years, but Appianos* mentions an Egyptian 
commander in the island, Serapion, who was in charge there in 43 B.C. on Kleopatra’s 
behalf and supplied Cassius with ships during the civil war. It seems fair to assume that the island 
was under Egyptian administration during these years. And yet it is remarkable to find Cyprus 
helping Cassius instead of Dolabella, who should have been able to rely on Kleopatra’s support. 
Cassius moreover was himself in Cyprus in 41 B.C. and wrote from there to Cicero.? In 39 B.C. 
Antonius had one of Caesar’s freedmen, Demetrios, installed as governor in Cyprus‘ and in 
34 B.C. he presented Egypt and Cyprus with all solemnity to Kleopatra and Caesarion at a festival 


1 Dio Cassius XLII, 35. 3 Ad. fam. XII, 13 (TYRRELL and Purser 901). 
2 Bell. civ. IV, 61 och V, 9. 4 Dio Cassius XLVIII, 40. 
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in Alexandria.1 Cyprus had already been handed over two years earlier, before Antonius’ Armeni- 
an campaign.? After Actium, when the provinces were divided up, Cyprus became an imperial 
province, but later, in the year 22 B.C.,? Augustus transferred Cyprus as well as Gallia Narbonensis 
to the Senate, as these provinces no longer needed the protection of his arms. 

The ancient authors provide but little information about Cyprus during the Roman era. 
Cicero's letters tell us something about the conditions prevailing during the first few years. 
Cicero was himself proconsul of Cilicia from August 51 to August 50 B.C. and was then also 
governor of Cyprus.4 His predecessor in office was Appius Claudius Pulcher, who held the post 
from 53 to 51 B.C.® P. Cornelius Lentulus Spinther administered Cilicia and Cyprus from 56 
to 53 B.C.® There must also have been some governor in Cyprus before Lentulus. A predecessor 
of Lentulus was in any case a certain T. Ampius Balbus (Cic., ad fam. II, 7,5), but it is not quite 
certain that Cyprus itself came under his administration.” It is clear, however, that during the 
proconsulship of Lentulus, Appius Claudius and Cicero, Cyprus was appended to Cilicia. 

Cicero took over the proconsulship with many good intentions of treating the province well. 
On the very day upon which he landed at Ephesos he had an opportunity of acquainting himself 
with the situation in Cyprus. Cicero’s predecessor Appius Claudius had made a man named 
M. Scaptius praefectus in Cyprus and had put him in charge of some cavalry squadrons.® The 
chief reason for this had probably been that Scaptius was a creditor of the city of Salamis and 
needed power to enable him to exact payment of his claim, which also comprised interest at 
48% on the loan. Another lender to the Salaminians besides M. Scaptius was P. Matinius; both 
were friends and supporters of M. Brutus, who was acting as guarantor for them for a large sum 
and recommended Cicero to use his very best endeavours to help them. 

By means of his cavalry Scaptius brought pressure to bear on the Salaminians and he had even 
confined the Senate of Salamis in the senate-house for such a long time that five senators had died 
of hunger. The envoys from Cyprus complained to Cicero upon his arrival at Ephesos, and Cicero 
commanded by letter that the cavalry contingents should leave the island forthwith. Later on 
Cicero received a visit from Scaptius and then promised that for Brutus’ sake he would see to it 
that the Salaminians paid their debt. He refused, however, to make Scaptius praefectus and again 
commanded that the cavalry should be removed from the island. Scaptius resented this very 
much and, according to Cicero (ad fam. VI, 1,6), wrote about him in unfavourable terms to 
Brutus. 

Cicero, who was in a difficult position because he wished to keep in with Brutus as well 
as the Salaminians, summoned the parties to Tarsus and urged the people of Salamis to pay 
their debt. They declared that they were prepared to pay the debt with interest at 12% plus 
compound interest, in accordance with Cicero’s edict, which prescribed 12% as the highest rate 


1 Dio Cassius XLIX, 41, 1—2; Plut., Anton. 36; Strabon 5 Cic., ad. fam. I, 9, 25 (T. & P. 153). 
XIV, 6 (C 685). According to Strabon, A. left Cyprus to Kleo- © Cic., ad fam. 1, 7, 4 (T. & P. 114). 


patra and her sister Arsinoé. 7 Cf. here Hm, Hist. of Cyp. I, p. 226,n. 3 and WapDDING- 
2 Dio Cassius XLIX, 32, 4—S. TON, Fastes, pp. $9—60. 
3 Dio Cassius LIII, 12, 7 and LIV, 4, 1. ® The sources of the Scaptius episode related below are: Cic., 
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of interest. But Scaptius demanded 48% as stipulated in the promissory note. When Cicero 
pointed out that this was contrary to the praetorian edict, Scaptius was able to produce two 
decrees of the Senate in his favour, one which in this case repealed the Lex Gabinia, which 
prohibited the lending of money to provincials, and one which gave the promissory note in 
question the force of law. Scaptius maintained that the 48% was thus lawfully authorized, while 
Cicero and the Salaminians maintained that the rate of interest must be in accordance with the 
praetorian edict. The Salaminians were extremely eager to pay; Scaptius for his part refused to 
accept the smaller sum and asked Cicero to postpone the whole matter, which he agreed to do. 
When the Salaminians in sheer desperation begged to be allowed to deposit the sum computed 
according to the lower rate of interest in a temple, Cicero refused permission, and the whole 
business was in reality postponed until it could be settled by Cicero’s successor. The negotiations 
at Tarsus undoubtedly ended in a moral defeat for Cicero and reflect somewhat adversely upon 
Roman provincial administration. Brutus’ rdéle in this enormous percentage affair is also un- 
savoury, even though it was by no means exceptional among the upper classes of that period. 

Cicero, however, appears to have been on good terms with the Cypriotes and in a letter 
written between 50 and 48 B.C. to C. Sextius Rufus, who held office as quaestor in Cyprus, he 
warmly commends all Cypriotes but especially the Paphians. Cicero’s affections for the Salaminians 
were perhaps cooler after the negotiations at Tarsus. 

During the brief Egyptian interlude between 48 B.C. and the battle of Actium Cyprus was 
almost in the midst of world-political upheavals. After his defeat at Pharsalos Pompey repaired 
to Cyprus for the purpose of mobilizing some forces there.2 He landed at Paphos and saw upon 
the shore a stately building, whose name he inquired from the helmsman. When told that the 
name was xatwfactrea Pompey took this as a bad omen. He turned away, relates Valerius Maxi- 
mus, and drew a deep sigh. Apparently he did not stay in Cyprus but immediately proceeded 
to Egypt. 

How Kleopatra’s strategos Serapion provided Cassius with ships in 43 B.C. has already been 
mentioned. 

Cypriote ships were doubtless also included in Antony’s and Kleopatra’s fleet off Actium. 
During the years immediately following Actium the island was under imperial administration 
but, as already stated, became a senatorial province in 22 B.C. From that date it was a separate 
province governed by an ex-praetor, who had the title of proconsul.? 

Paphos greatly dominates the history of Cyprus in the Roman era. This is particularly obvious 
from the coins, where the temple of Paphos is the predominant type on the reverse from Augustus 
to the Severans, with whom the Roman coinage in Cyprus ceases. It is also obvious from the 
literature. 

Under Tiberius the right of asylum granted by the Greek temples had begun to be seriously 
abused. The sanctuaries were filled with hosts of slaves, with debtors who had fled from their 
creditors and with criminals or suspected criminals. It was decreed in 22 A.D. that the cities 
which maintained such asyla should send envoys to Rome to substantiate their right.4 Such 


1 Cic., ad fam. XIII, 48 (T. & P. 929). 3 Dio Cassius LIV 4, 1; cf. Strabon XIV, 6, 6. 
2 Valerius Maximus I, 5, 6. 4 Tacitus, Ann. III, 60—62. 
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came from many famous temples and cities, first from Ephesos, and proof was given of the ancient 
tradition upon which Artemision’s right of asylum was based. Cyprus dispatched envoys from 
three temples, the temples of Aphrodite at Paphos and at Amathus and the temple of Zeus at 
Salamis. By that we also have a record of three of the chief cities of Cyprus during the Roman 
era. 

On his way to Syria and Palestine in 69 A.D. Titus visited Paphos and beheld all the treasures 
of the Temple — spectata opulentia donisque regum quaeque alia laetum antiquitatibus Graecorum 
genus incertae vetustati adfingit, as Tacitus relates.1 In this connection Tacitus describes the Paphian 
cult: only male animals were sacrificed, the entrails (fibris) of kids being a specially favoured 
offering. No blood was allowed to stain the altar, nor rain to wet it, although it stood in the 
open. The cult image was not human in form but shaped like a cone. Titus consulted the goddess 
about his voyage and learned that the omens were propitious. The priest, presumably the high 
priest, whose name was Sostratos, also revealed to Titus his future destiny, with the result that 
Titus left Paphos aucto animo. 

Paphos was the capital city of Roman Cyprus; it had been gradually increasing in importance, 
at the expense of Salamis, ever since the Late Hellenistic period. The earliest record of Paphos 
as the capital occurs in The Acts of the Apostles, where a description is given of the voyage of 
Paul and Barnabas to Cyprus. They sailed from Seleukia to Salamis, where they preached the 
word of God in the synagogues of the Jews. Then they crossed the island to Paphos, the seat of 
Sergius Paulus the proconsul. There they stayed and preached to him but were first obstructed 
by a Jewish sorcerer and false prophet named Bar-jesus, who was with Sergius Paulus. Upon 
hearing Paul’s words he was struck blind and when the proconsul saw this marvel, he believed. 
Paul and Barnabas then loosed from Paphos and sailed to Perge in Pamphylia. 

This reference to the synagogues at Salamis and the episode at Paphos shows that there was 
an interspersion of Jews in the island, which was presumably quite considerable in the period of the 
early Roman Empire. Antagonism was evidently aroused, and under Trajan this found violent 
expression in the great Jewish revolt which broke out in the last year of Trajan’s reign not only 
in Cyprus but also in Egypt and Kyrene.? It was clearly very bitter in character, judging from 
Dio Cassius’ description. In Cyprus the Jewish leader was a certain Artemion, and 240.000 people 
lost their lives in the island during the revolt, which was quelled by Lucius Quietus and others. 
Extremely drastic measures were taken in Cyprus to prevent a recurrence. No Jew was allowed 
to land in the island, and any storm-driven Jew who came there by chance was killed. 

Even if the figure given by Dio Cassius is an exaggeration, the Jewish revolt must have led to 
a serious depletion of the island population — which today does not exceed 350.000 but was 
presumably somewhat larger at that time. It is therefore not merely fortuitous that the archaeo- 
logical material appears to be meagre for the Hadrianic epoch. The inscriptions are few from 
that time and, as far as I am aware, it has not been possible to point to a Cypriote coinage under 
Hadrian. Roman striking in the island continued from Augustus to the Severans but was inter- 
rupted under Nero and Hadrian. 


1 Tacitus, Hist. Il, 2—4; Suetonius, Divus Titus 5. 2 Dio Cassius LX VIII, 32. 
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It is not impossible, however, that the extensive economic and cultural development which 
characterizes the Antonine period, had already begun towards the end of Hadrian’s reign. The 
recent excavations at Salamis, which I only know about from a short article by A. H. S. Megaw 
in the Cyprus Review1, have uncovered the building formerly known as the Temenos of Zeus, 
and it has now been assumed that this was a Gymnasion. It contained statues, including an Apollon, 
an enthroned Zeus, an Asklepios and a Nemesis, which Megaw dates to the time of Hadrian. 
The head of the statue of Apollon reproduced in Megaw’s article, seems to me to derive from 
late Hadrianic times at the very earliest. 

The inscriptional material? appears to be less comprehensive for the Roman I period than 
for the following one. To a great extent it comprises dedications on the bases of Emperor statues 
or statues of other members of the Imperial house. Thus, for instance, in Kythrea a statue of 
Germanicus had been erected in connection with his journey to Asia in 18—19 A.D.., a statue of 
Caligula had been set up inthe Temple of Aphrodite at Paphos‘, and at Lapethos® and Soli® 
there had been statues of Trajan. The statue at Soli presumably stood in a shrine dedicated for 
this purpose. Aediculae of this kind with a statue for the imperial cult are known from other 
parts of Cyprus. At Lapethos, for instance, there was an aedicula with a statue consecrated to 
Tiberius’ and erected in the Gymnasion of that town by the high priest of the imperial cult of 
the town, Adrastos, Adrastos’ son. The imperial cult evidently played an important réle in the 
island, where it was probably a direct continuation of the Ptolemaic tradition of ruler-worship. 
There were high priests of the imperial cult in the various towns as well as for the island as a 
whole.® : 

At the beginning of Claudius’ reign an aqueduct was constructed from the springs of St. 
Hilarion to Keryneia®, and an inscription found near Soli mentions another aqueduct, which 
presumably conveyed water from the upper course of the brook Kadmos to Soli and was built 
under Nero.?° The building of roads — this indication of a government's strength and soundness 
— is witnessed by milestones from the time of Augustus?! and Titus.!2 A block of sandstone in 
the Cyprus Museum records the restoration of a public building in Caligula’s reign. Strangely 
enough, his name has not been obliterated here, as was customary in the case of damnatio me- 
moriae.18 

Of the inscriptions concerning private persons — among which the enormous material of 
cylindrical sepulchral cippi with the name of the deceased and the inscription yenort (ypnoth) 
yaipe is noteworthy! — those commemorating certain gymnasiarchs of Salamis are interesting 
in connection with the above-mentioned excavations of a Gymnasion at Salamis.1° 


1 Cyprus Review XI, June 1955, No. 6, pp. 7 ff. 

2 For the inscriptions in Roman Cyprus see the following 
works: OGIS 581—585; IGRRP III, 929—997; MITFORD, 
Notes on some Published Inscriptions from Roman Cyprus, Ann. 
Brit. School Athens XLII, 1947, pp. 201 ff.; id., New Inscriptions 
from Roman Cyprus, Opusc. archaeol. VI, 1950, pp. 1 ff. 

3 MITFORD in Opusc. archaeol. VI, No. 8. 

4 MITFORD, op. cit., No. 30. 

8 MITFORD, op. cit., No. 11. 

* MITFORD, op. cit., No. 16. 


7 OGIS 583. 

§ MITFORD, op. cit., pp. 74 f. 

® MITFORD, op. cit., No. 9. 

10 MITFORD, op. cit., No. 15. 

11 Cf. MITFORD, op. cit., p. 87; IGRRP III, 636. However, it 
does not seem certain that this inscription is Augustan. 

18 MITFORD, op. cit., No. 46. 

18 MITFORD, op. cit., No. 45. 

14 Cf. MITFORD, op. cit., No. 39; pp. 70 f. 
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An interesting honorary decree from Kurion serves to illustrate the life of the Cypriote gymna- 
sia; this applied to Hellophilos, who was evidently the official charged with the supervision 
of a gymnasion at Kurion.! He and his sons were to-be honoured witha wreath. Further, a bronze 
statue of Hellophilos himself was to be erected in the most prominent place in the gymnasion 
and a gilt shield with his portrait was also to be set up, — an imago clipeata probably with a painted 
portrait (elxéva ypartyy). Finally, these resolutions were to be carved upon a stele that was to 
stand by the statue. 

From an administrative point J view Roman Cyprus consisted of a number of cities with 
appertaining territory. These were the ancient Cypriote cities, now governed by demos and 
boule. There is nothing to indicate that the Romans founded a colonia or municipium in Cyprus. 
It is not: easy to compile an exact list of all the cities that were of importance during the Roman 
era. The inscriptions record primarily Paphos, which was named Paphos Augusta under Augustus, 
and Salamis. But Keryneia, Soli, Lapethos, Kition and Kurion also appear in the inscriptions. 
Pliny (Nat. Hist. V, 130) states that Cyprus had fifteen cities: Neapaphos, Palaepaphos, Curias, 
Citium, Corinaeum, Salamis, Amathus, Lapethos, Soloe, Tamasos, Epidaurum, Chytri, Arsinoe, 
Carpasium, Golgoe. Formerly there were also Cinyria, Mareum and Idalium, he tells us. Of the 
fifteen contemporary cities named by Pliny, Epidaurum is unknown and Golgi, which was a 
Sicyonian colony according to Stephanos Byz., is of uncertain identification.? 

In addition to this city organization there had existed since the time of the Ptolemies? a joint 

organization termed + xowdv td Kurptwv, which presumably took the form of a league of the 
Cypriote cities. This organization took charge of coining in Cyprus and probably also exercised 
certain powers in religious matters, perhaps in connection with the imperial cult. 
_ Texts and inscriptions alike give the impression that the period we call Roman I was a politi- 
cally calm and uneventful time right up to the great catastrophe in Trajan’s reign. On the other 
hand, the island was ravaged during this period by two serious natural catastrophes. Paphos was 
destroyed in 15 B.C. by an earthquake and was evidently given thename of Augusta in connec- 
tion with its rebuilding. In Vespasian’s reign there came another extensive earthquake which, 
according to several authors, destroyed three Cypriote towns, of which Salamis and Paphos are 
specially named.> The additional name of Flavia, which Paphos bore in Caracalla’s reign (Paphos 
Augusta Claudia Flavia), was evidently added as a result of the rebuilding of the city under the 
Flavians. 

As already mentioned in various connections in this work, the archaeological investigations 
concerning Roman Cyprus are still very incomplete and fail to give a representative idea of the 
island's civilization during this epoch. I hardly think there can have been much building activity 
in the island during Roman I. At all events it was not comparable with the boom which may be 
said to characterize Antonine and Severan times and which was connected with the activizing 


1 MITFORD, op. cit., No. 36. § Orosius VII, 9, 11; Nono autem imperii eius anno tres civi- 
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of Rome's Oriental policy; this was initiated by — but did not assume a more pronounced 
character until the end of the century. 

Thus we know of few buildings from Roman I. The most famous of all the Cypriote temples, 
the Temple of Aphrodite at Paphos, was restored and adorned presumably both in Augustan and 
Flavian times. But its appearance is still known to.us only from the coin-types, though the ex- 
cavations hitherto made at Kouklia and already published provide some information about its 
location and extent. The temple was tripartite with raised middle cella and had a fore-court. 
Temple E at Soli also has a tripartite sanctuary and a fore-court, and may have had the Paphos 
temple as prototype. It belongs to Roman II, however, while the far less monumental temples 
B, C and D derive from the early Imperial period. The temenos of Apollon Hylates at Kurion 
had an important ‘building phase under Trajan, according to McFadden. The interesting south 
building in the precincts was completed in 102 A.D. and the paved squate leading to the propylon 
in 144 A.D. The gymnasion at Salamis uncovered during the recent excavations mainly belongs 
to the early Imperial period. There, too, there was a Trajanic building period or restoration. The 
town of Kition apparently experienced an extensive regeneration at the end of the first century 
after Christ, for Nerva is honoured as its xttoty¢.2 Kition was presumably the third of the cities 
said to have been destroyed by the above-mentioned earthquake in Vespasian’s reign (76 or 77 
A.D.).3 But we know nothing about its appearance nor about that of other, evidently flourishing 
Roman towns in the island, such as Lapethos, Keryneia and above all Paphos. 

The forest of votive statues which were arrayed in the temple of Aphrodite at Paphos and of 
which the inscriptions give us some idea, indicate the cult’s and city’s importance and life during 
the Roman epoch. There stood statues of Emperors and members of the Imperial house — for 
instance of Augustus’ daughter Julia*— and of the proconsuls of the island® and dedications of 
merchants at Paphos and the Romans at Paphos.® Several inscriptions belong to Roman I, and 
especially to the Julio-Claudian period, which tallies well with the fact that this period is evidently 
the richest in Imperial portrait sculpture in the island. 

The pottery agrees with the pottery of Syria and Cilicia and also betrays the influence of 
Italy's terra sigillata. The lamps from Roman I form an interesting material, comprising a few 
specimens derived from original moulds and probably imported from Italy and a large number 
of lamps from secondary moulds that were probably made in Cyprus. However, this observation 
is based only on the comparatively limited material presented in this work. No indigenous 
Cypriote glass industry can be established for Roman I, but we have established that several 
glasses from the Phoenician glassworks, i.e. from Ennion’s workshop, have been uncovered 
in Cyprus. 

The borderline to the Roman II period should be assigned on tone grounds to the beginning 
of the Antonine period. Although so few archaeological investigations have been made con- 
cerning this period and although most of Roman Cyprus still lies beneath the soil, yet there are 
sufficient signs to show that the Antonine and Severan period marked the Roman heyday in 

1 Univ. Mus. Penn. Bull. XIV, 1950, June, p. 22. 4 IGRRP Ill, 940. 
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Cyprus. The series of Cypriote bronze coins of Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius Caesar are hardly 
likely to be surpassed in quantity by any other series of Roman coins in Cyprus. They occur in 
profusion, as Hill points out?, in most collections of Cypriote coinage. We have coins belonging 
to Septimius Severus?, Julia Domna%, Caracalla and Geta* and Caracalla alone.® Septimius 
Severus’ coins with the temple of Paphos on the reverse and Vespasian’s coins with Zeus Salaminios 
are among the most elaborate Roman coins in Cyprus. The inscriptions which derive from the 
Antonine and Severan periods are very numerous. A remarkably large number of important 
buildings belong to that phase. Thus, according to the evidence of the coin-types, the temple of 
Aphrodite in old Paphos was extensively altered, the work being completed under the Severans. ® 
I believe that several buildings in Nea Paphos date from that period. But this is merely a supposi- 
tion, as unfortunately my only opportunity of making a brief study of the interesting archaeologi- 
cal terrain of Nea Paphos was during a short visit. Strabon tells us that the town had a harbour 
and beautifully constructed temples (iep& eb xatecxevacutva). Near the harbour is the hill named 
Lapavra Kodéwec, scattered with fragments of some twenty columns of grey granite.’ These 
are the remains of a temple, which in the local tradition is called the temple of Aphrodite. Granite 
as material indicates Antonine and Severan times, when this material was a characteristic feature 
of the temple buildings almost everywhere throughout the Empire. Four shafts of granite columns 
stand by the church of Ajios Sergios and seem to belong to another temple that lies buried beneath 
the church.® A third temple, also with granite columns, once crowned a hill somewhat further 
to the south.® It is probable that these buildings also derive from the same period. A very small 
amphitheatre and a theatre, clearly visible in the area, give no immediate indication, on the 
other hand, of which phase of the city’s existence as a Roman capital in Cyprus they belong to. 
But that Roman Paphos had its golden age under the Severans can be heard from its sonorous 
title in Severan inscriptions: LeBaoth Krcavdia DraBla Magog h ep untpdrorts tév xatd Kumpov 
méAcwy, 19 

Of Salamis, the town of second importance in Roman Cyprus, only a small part has been 
investigated. The agora with the podium-temple, which was presumably dedicated to Zeus 
Olympios, who is not necessarily on that account the famous Zeus Salaminios, is naturally from 
the Imperial period, but one should refrain from speculations as to its date until more complete 
investigations have been made. There is much to support the view that the great reservoir, a 
Cypriote counterpart to the cistern called Bin-bir-direk in Constantinople, is from Severan 
times as well as the aqueduct which conveyed water from Kythrea to Salamis. 

The American excavations at Kurion, when published, will be extremely valuable for our 
knowledge of Roman Cyprus. The baths of Apollon?4, the stadion}%, and perhaps also the theatre14 


1 Hit, Cat. of the Greek Coins in Cyprus, p. CKXV. ® HocartH, loc. cit.; ENGEL, op. cit., pp. 112 f. 
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would seem to derive from the 2nd century after Christ but cannot yet be more exactly dated. 
At Soli the theatre! and Temple E? belong to the late Severan time or that immediately following. 
About the other Roman towns we know nothing whatever. 

We can take it for granted that the road system was improved by the Severans. That was 
clearly the case in the west of the island, as shown by finds of milestones from the reign of Sep- 
timius Severus along the roads from Soli to Arsinoe, from Paphos to Arsinoe and from Paphos 
to Kurion.? 

A number of excavated tombs provide evidence which permits the archaeological material to 
be assigned to this period. These are Tombs 17 and 18 at Amathus‘, Oasis 1 at Limassol® and 
the unfortunately very incompletely published tombs at Amathus that were excavated in the 
1890's by A. H. Smith and J. L. Myres. Of these, 31 tombs contained glass and 5 of these were 
dated by Antonine coins.® 

These tombs have not yielded much of value for our knowledge of the contemporary pottery. 
They were poor in pottery but all the richer in glass. This was certainly not due to chance. One 
might say, with some slight exaggeration, that the glass drives out the fine pottery during this 
period. Cyprus lay near the actual point, the Syrian littoral, from which the blown glass began 
its triumphal progress across the Empire, and in fact the island is one of the principal find areas 
for Roman glass. The main bulk of the glass found in Cyprus belongs to Roman II. And there 
is no doubt, as I have shown above, that the major part of this glass was made in Cyprus. During 
Roman II there was an indigenous Cypriote glass production, which was a branch of the exten- 
sive Syrian glass manufacture. 

From an archaeological point of view the island appears to be, as it were, more firmly united 
to the Empire during this period than it was earlier. Its glass manufacture is only a local variant 
of the enormous production of domestic glass of standard type extending over the entire Empire 
from Syria to the Rhineland and Gaul. The sculptures belonging to the period that have been 
discussed in the chapter on sculpture are characteristic samples of Antonine or Severan sculpture, 
which differ but slightly from what we find in contemporary Italy. The local Cypriote features 
were, in other words, very unobtrusive. Jewellery is another sphere characterized by new types, 
entirely in agreement with the repertoire of the west.’ 

What I have now drawn attention to is the existence of features which show that the culture 
of Cyprus under Roman II was more international in character and less locally confined or 
restricted than it was, on the whole, in Hellenistic times. This is connected with the consolidation 
of the Oriental outposts of the Empire and Rome’s policy of action in the East which is typical 
of the Antonines and Severans and can be followed in the monuments right from the Syrian 
littoral to the region of the Euphrates and Tigris. Cyprus was a bridge on this route to the east. 


1 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Ill, p. 581 (GJERSTAD). § Cf. pp. 181 f. and 215, n. 1 and VEssBERG in Opusc. ar- 
2 Op. cit., p. $43 (WESTHOLM). chaeol. VI, Pls. XXII ff. 
3 MiTFoRD in Opusc. archaeol. VI, pp. 59 ff., No. 32. Cf. by * Exc. in Cyp., pp. 88 ff. 

the same author, Milestones in Western Cyprus, Journ. Rom. 7 Cf. pp. 181 f. 


Stud. XXIX, 1939, pp. 184 ff. 
4 Swed. Cyp. Exp. Il, pp. 102 ff. For Tomb A. 17 cf. VEss- 
BERG in Studies presented to David M. Robinson Il, pp. 163 ff. 
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This was Baalbek’s chief building period.1 Gerasa had its golden age under the Antonines, when 
the most important buildings in the town were erected.? The mighty propylaea of Artemis’ 
temenos west of the cardo, were dedicated in 150 A.D. and the temple itself is an Antonine struc- 
ture. A temple to Zeus of imposing size was constructed about 163 A.D., and a theatre was built 
under Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. The prosperity of the city is also apparent from the 
large number of private dedications during this period in the form of altars, statues and stelae. 
This peak period continues on the whole under the Severans, and two important buildings may 
belong to this time, viz. the hippodrome and the so-called East Baths.? These in themselves 
would of course be characteristic buildings of the Severans. However, in Gerasa, it seems to be 
the Antonine period which represents the zenith of cultural flowering. On the other hand, if 
we go further east, to Dura, we find that the town played its greatest part under the Severans.* 

The Severan resurgence in the island was followed by a marked decline lasting for a century, 
the Roman III period. Save for some milestones of Decius®, Aurelian®, Diocletian and Maximian? 
there are no inscriptions from this period. In the biography of Claudius in Scriptores Historiae 
Augustae we are told that the Scythians (Goths) attempted to devastate Cyprus as well as Crete. 
But outbreaks of sickness caused havoc in their army and they were defeated. *®In the final engage- 
ment in 324 between Licinius and Constantine, the former had in his fleet a contingent from 
Cyprus.® The first half of the 4th century was a time of tribulation for the island. Two severe 
earthquakes, in 332 and 342, laid Salamis in ruins!° and presumably other towns in the island as 
well. A serious drought followed by famine and depopulation of the island seems to have occurred 
during Constantine's reign. According to the 15th century chronicle of Leontios Machaeras 
this period of depopulation lasted for thirty-six years.11 The sources of information, however, 
concerning this matter are late and far from reliable. But they are evidently based on an authentic 
tradition which was subsequently embroidered. According to the earliest authority, a biography 
of St. Spyridon, who was bishop of Tremithusa and present at the Council of Nicaea in 325, 
it was the prayers of the saint which caused the infliction to cease.}* 

The severe natural catastrophes also brought political unrest in their train. A magister pecoris 
camelorum named Calocerus made himself king of the island after the earthquake in 322 but 
was seized and put to death.}3 

As Mitford points out in an article on inscriptions from early Christian Cyprus"4, the inscrip- 
tions yield the first signs of awakening life on the sorely tried island. Ten milestones are known 
from the middle of the century: one between 324 and 333, two between 333 and 337, three 
from the years 337—340 of Constantine II, one between 355 and 360 of Constantius and one, 


1 Baalbek II, pp. 147 £. Cf. VON GERKAN, Die Entwicklung des 8 Divus Claudius XII, 1. Fuerunt per ea tempora et apud Cretam 
grossen Tempels von Baalbek, in Corolla Ludwig Curtius, 1937, | Scytae et Cyprum vastare templarunt, sed ubique morbo acque 


pp. 55 ff. exercitu laborante superati sunt. 
2 Gerasa, pp. $2 ff. (KRAELING). , ® Zosimos II, 22. 
3 Op. cit., pp. $7 f. 10 OBERHUMMER, Die Insel Cypern I, pp. 139 f. 
 Rostovrzerr, Dura-Europos and its Art, pp. 24 ff. 11 OBERHUMMER, op. cit., pp. 214 ff. 
§ MiTFoRD in Opusc. archaeol. VI, No. 33. 18 Symeon Metaphrastes, Vita S. Spyridonis, 4. 
* MITFORD, op. cit., No. 34. 18 Aurelius Victor, de Caesaribus 41,11. 


7 Le Bas ect WappINGTON, Voyage archéologique en Gréce et '* Some New Inscriptions from Early Christian Cyprus, in 
en Asie Mineure 2807. Byzantion KX, 1950, p. 169. 
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from 364, of Jovian. The baths at Kurion with their colourful mosaics with inscriptions scem to 
belong to the second half of the 4th century.? One of them gives an intimation of the tension 
between Christianity and paganism which characterizes the 360’s especially, when this building 
at Kurion may possibly have been constructed. One line of this inscription can certainly be 
construed as a prayer to the Christian god to protect Kurion, as Phoebus Apollo had once done. 
Several inscriptions belong to the 400’s and 500’s, when Cyprus appears to have enjoyed a certain 
prosperity. Paphos then lay in ruins after the earthquakes?, but Salamis was rebuilt after the 
earthquake in 342 and was given the name Constantia. Lapethos and Soli were strengthened 
with new walls probably during the first half of the sth century.* Cyprus now stood, as it had 
done since the time of Diocletian, under the leadership of a consularis, vir clarissimus, whose name 
we come across for the first time in the above-mentioned inscription concerning the walls of 
Lapethos. 

The period which we have called Roman III was, as we have scen from the historical sources 
as well as from the archaeological material, a period of decline in the island. If we should draw 
a boundary-line to a new epoch, it should be placed in the middle of the fourth century, in 
Constantius’ reign, when the situation in Cyprus had evidently become stable and the Christian 
Church was the dominant power in the island. A fine specimen of art from this early Christian 
period in Cyprus, which may be said to extend to the Arab invasion in 647, is the inspired head 
of a philosopher reproduced on Pl. XX. 


O. V. 
1 Cf. MitForD, loc. cit. urbem Cypri nobilem carminibus poetarum, quae frequenter 
* Univ. Mus. Penn. Bull. VII, 1938, March, pp. 4ff.and terrae motu lapsa nunc ruinarum tantum vestigiis, quid olim fuerit, 
XIV, 1950, June, pp. 27 ff. ostendit. 
8 Hieronymus, Vita S. Hilar. 42. Ingressus ergo Paphum, * MitForD in Byzantion XX, Nos. 10 and 15. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE METRIC INSCRIPTION FROM SOLI 


The inscriptions in the common Greek alphabet collected by the Swedish Cyprus Expedition 
were handed over for editing to Dr. Erik Ekman; they are included in Vol. III of the present 
publication, App. III (pp. 621 ff.). The most remarkable among them is no. 13, originating from 
the temple-grounds of Soli. Although by no means able to present a thorough reconstruction of 
this monument, I believe, however, that the category to which it belongs may be determined with 
greater precision, and this is the reason why I avail myself of the courtesy of the Expedition to pu- 
blish the following comments. 

The thin marble slab carrying the inscription was once broken into many pieces, the majority 
of which is lost; the rest, as stated by the excavators, was ‘“‘unfortunately scattered all over the 
courtyard and the gate’ of the temple of Aphrodite (A. Westholm, The Temples of Soli, p. 142). 
The extant fragments are now in Stockholm, where I have had the opportunity of inspecting 
them. To the accurate readings of Dr. Ekman and his ingenious putting together of the pieces I 
have nothing to add. The editor has also stated that the text consists of iambic trimeters, none of 
which, however, is complete or even in such a state of preservation that it can be safely filled out 
by conjecture. But he is not so convincing when he proceeds to define the nature of the poem of 
which these verses formed a part: ‘Evidently we are confronted with a hymn to Aphrodite in 
iambic senar.”’ 

If this statement looks somewhat dubious from a general point of view, yet more serious doubts 
are aroused by an external peculiarity: the poem in question must have been composed acrostically 
so as to make up the sequence of the Greek alphabet, for the last four lines — the left corner at 
the bottom of the original slab is preserved, recognizable as such by its smooth borders, so that 
the words on this fragment must be the beginnings of the last verses of the poem — begin with 
®X'¥Q, and another piece, or rather two pieces combined by the editor with obvious correct- 
ness, carries the initials MN[ ]@OIIP[], where © must be corrected into O, and © and inserted in 
the gaps. Furthermore, the third line of the original text — the top left corner is extant with the 
first letters of three lines — begins with an A. We may reasonably conclude that the inscription 
was arranged to contain, after two introductory lines, 24 verses beginning with the letters A—OQ. 
The intact piece, as can now be stated, was a little stele of about 42 X 54 cm. 
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What, then, was the purpose of such an object? I will spare the reader an enumeration of various 
theoretical possibilities and start with a statement that, I trust, will prove the only admissible one: 
the inscription was a kind of oracle. 

Besides the genuine oracles, the pronouncements of which were assumed to be directly inspired 
for each individual, the ancients had also resource to a mechanical sort of prediction:! a set of 
answers was formulated once for all, and one of these was assigned to the inquirer by some method 
or other of casting lots; of course we must not overlook that to the ancient mind the casting of 
lots was influenced by divine power: Acts 1, 24. The simplest form of this mechanical divination 
was precisely a series of 24 sentences each belonging to a letter of the Greek alphabet. Provided 
that the oracle was set up in public — and our tablet was probably put up in the temple-court — 
the visitor was in no need of assistance from the priests. He had only to fix his mind on a certain 
question and then to pick up a lettered tablet out of an urn or to put his finger blindly on a written 
column of a book-roll or perhaps more probably to throw the dice and look up the letter corre- 
sponding to the number thrown. 

Now it is not difficult to see what the verses of such an 24-lines oracle must be like. Firstly, 
each of them must contain a full and independent sentence. Secondly, the ordinances must needs 
be of a very general trend, in order to correspond tolerably with whatever matter people might 
choose to bring before an oracle. This may be illustrated by extant documents. For, in fact, some 
oracular inscriptions of this kind have been preserved; they all come from Lycia and Pisidia and 
are published in Kaibel’s well-known Epigrammata ex lapidibus as no. 1039 f., in Heinevetter’s 
dissertation on Wiirfel- und Buchstabenorakel (Breslau 1912), pp. 34 £., and in Heberdey’s and Kalinka’s 
report of their Zwei Reisen im siidwestlichen Kleinasien (Wiener Akademie Denkschriften 1897), p. 
35 £. no. 46. Here, then, we find that each trimeter forms a full sentence, often styled as a proverb, 
which conveys precisely such commonplace advice as we are expecting in this kind of oracle: 
“Be confident!” or “Take care!” or “Wait a little!”. I quote three examples: Oeobs dpwyovs tic 
6500 tabtys Eyet¢ — Kuyoor paryecOar yarexdv: avauervov, place — ‘Vrxdoyeow 1d mptyua yewalav Eyer. 

- Now, the oracles of the 24-lines type hitherto known all have verses in common. But in the Cyp- 
rian inscription I can find no resemblance in the wording with any of these; it seems to form a 
wholly independent version. Consequently, the additional readings that I am able to propose 
must be very scanty and founded merely on a consideration of the general character required by 
the genre. I think, however, that some of the extant groups of letters adapt themselves so easily 
to this reconstruction as to remove every possible doubt concerning our interpretation as a whole. 

Of the supernumerary lines 1—2 (cp. above) too little is left to allow of any conclusions being 
drawn as to their exact function. It is impossible even to assert if they were trimeters or other 
verses or perhaps simply prose. But at least the editor's restoration ’Ag[podit] seems fairly certain - 
and leads us to think that the mistress of the temple was also presiding over our oracle. Apparently 
the lines in question are some sort of title or little preamble; such introductory lines are also to 
be found on one of the Anatolian oracle stones (v. Kaibel and for a better text Heinevetter). 

After these two initial lines and the scanty remainder of the first alphabetical verse: Arc(, 
nothing is preserved of the left border till we reach the fourteenth or M-line, the beginning of 

1 I treat this material at somewhat greatcr length Symb. Osl. 19 (1939) pp. 86 ff. 
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which can now be restored to Mixpdv [&]vau[ewvov.... The next verse begins with Nuxtdc [wedaty[ye 
and may have aimed at a dream revelation. The tenor of the following one is still more uncertain; 
only the first word is likely to be either [E]uvotct or more probably [Ee]wvoten. 

The opening letters of line 17 are unmistakably Ovuz, but “no word beginning with @ux occurs 
in dictionaries” (Dr. Ekman). We have scen already that © was miscut for an O, and an entirely 
tentative construction might then be Odxw[¢ &xJetpov bv[ta yor oe....]. 

On the contrary, the following or eighteenth line can be restored with something next to 
certainty: IIpiv 4 [tt] Sp%cat mpdta Bovde[vew ce yey]. Of course, it might as well have ended 
Bovdevew ce Set or Bovdevov, gids. The point of the following maxim is also clear: “Don’t strive 
against the current!” Cf. xbuact ucyecbar yadrexdv quoted above from one of the Anatolian in- 
scriptions and in another type of “mechanical” oracle mpd¢ dvtia xbpata woxOets (Heinevetter o.c. 
p. 9, XIV 3). I propose the reading: ‘PetOpo[tc &]u” dvetorar wh werd m[epav?]. The éu’ is not fully 
satisfactory, but the lower end of an oblique hasta visible after the first lacuna (v. Dr. Ekman’s 
very correct design) makes it impossible to read e. g. betOpo.owv. The closing infinitive necessarily 
remains a matter of guess-work. — In the next place, line 20, I venture at the following restoration: 
[L}épa[mw alirols xelnopdv: d&pevdis [Epet]. The goddess, I presume then, was sending the questioner 

away to her neighbour Serapis. This kind of an “elusive” oracle is not uncommon; in our inscrip- 
tion, the last verse but one begins Puy7%j¢ xa8apudv and was, I think, prescribing a ritual purification 
instead of giving an immediate answer; and line 15, as already mentioned, possibly referred the 
inquirer to a coming prophetic dream. 

The three lines dealt with in the preceding section cover the least ruined part of the tablet. Lines 
21—2z2 are practically lost, and of the openings 23—26, preserved on the lower left corner (v. 
above), I have little to say; Dtrorg dmtotetv, anyway, is a proper commencement of a warning answer, 
and Xapav &xpoadéx[ntov of a promising one. — A large piece of the right hand margin with the 
ends of six lines is preserved, and so are several minor fragments, the most considerable with ten 
letters on three lines and also showing a part of the right border (cf. the publication). But at present 
we have no clue, neither internal nor external, to their replacement within the original whole. 

Thus, the material additions to the edited text, as pointed out above, are rather insignificant. 
If, on the other hand, our oracle had belonged to the vulgata family, perhaps no single letter would 
have been missing in the reconstruction. At the same time, however, it would have been less 
interesting to us. For the chief value of the Solian find lies not in showing that the alphabetical 
oracle as such was known on Cyprus also, but in representing an entirely new form of it. Only 
future material, however, will help to get a more detailed acquaintance with this new form and 
determine its possible local spreading. 

The style of our oracle, as far as any impression can be gathered from the meagre remains, was 
fairly pure and without marked vulgarisms. This general impression is enhanced and its literary 
character brought out by the last line: the extant letters are wrxpoevyevns. We cannot make out 
what followed, but assuredly the verse was meant to begin (*Q or more probably) "Or me{o}evpevc. 
And now, according to dictionaries, the use of the word xpevyevig is confined to Aeschylus and 
Euripides, one or two instances of tragic parody, and Lykophron’s Alexandra (v. 536). 

GUDMUND ByjOrck fT 
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A 
Achna 1 
Actors, statuette of 109 
Adonis 41 


Adrastos, Adrastos’ son 241 

Adriani, A. 51 f. 

Aemilius, L. 225 

Aischylos 250 

Africa 226 

&yabds Saluawv 102 

Agesilaos 220 

Agias 229 

Agora 8 f., 48 f. 
Conjunctive type of 49 
Injunctive type of 49 

Agrippina, portrait of 99 

Ajia Irini 1, 106 

Ajia Katherina 29, 52 

Ajii Omolojitades 25, 26, 185 
n. II 

Ajii Omolojitades, tomb at 229 

Ajios Ermojenis 24, 195 n. I, 
197, 210 

Ajios Varnavas 17 f., 29 

Ajios Sergios 17, 27, 244 

Aktaion, on lamp 187 ff. 

Alabastron 26, 175, 175, 219 

Alexander 235 

Alexander Severus, coin of 
IOI, 190 

Alexander the Great 1, 82 f., 
179, 220 

Alexander the Great, coin of 
180 

Alexander the Great, portrait 
of 92, 98 

Alexandria 33, sof., 61, 74 ff., 
81, 83, 96, IOI, 104, 109, 
182, 219, 225 f., 228, 231 ff., 
236 ff. 

Alexandrian school of art 231 f. 
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Italic figures refer to pages of illustration. 


Alishar Hiiyiik 218 n. 2 

Altar 3 f., 35, 47, 95 f. 

Amazonomachia 94 f. 

Amathus 221, 242 
Brit. Exc. Tomb 53 152; 
Brit. Exc. Tomb 62 178; 
Brit. Exc. Tomb 95 181; 
Glass found in 152; Gold 
from 180 ff.; Lamps from 
184; Temple of Aphrodite 
240; Tomb 1 183 Tomb 2 
184; Tomb 10 182; Tomb 
17 81, 19$, 201, 203 ff., 210, 
213 ff.,245; Tomb 18 81, 214 
245; Tomb 21 80, 202 n. 11; 
Tomb 26 25, 26, 33, 56, 
61, 77, 219, 230; Tombs 24 
ff., 25, 33 

Amphora 
Glass 151, 166 t.; Pottery 61, 
65, 68, 71, 74, 78, 81; Stone 
175, 175 

Amphoriskos 
Glass 151, 166 f., 206 f., 219; 
Stone 175, 175, 219 

Ampius Balbus, T. 238 

Anatolia, influence from 37 

Androkles of Amathus 220 

Anfouchi $51 

Animals’ protome on jewel- 
lery 179 

Antigonos 220 ff. 

Antioch 53 ff., 63 f., 72, 79, 81, 
189 n. 2, 193 

Antiochos the Great 225 


Antiochos IV 225 
Antoniades’ garden, tomb 
of $1 


Antonine coinage 81, 101, 181, 
214 ff. 
Antonius 237 ff. 


Antoninus Pius, coin of 81, 
101, 181 f., 214 ff. 

Anu and Antum, temple of 36, 
42 

Apadana 38 n. 4 

Aphendrika 
Glass from 193; Lamp from 
192 n. 1; Tomb 36 219; 
Tombs 20, 30, 31, 192 n. I, 
229 

Aphrodite Anadyomene 109, 
172 

Aphrodite, representations of 
89, 95, 109 

Aphrodite, temple of 7f., 11, 
35, 37, 230, 236, 240f., 
243 f£., 248 ff. 

Apis 226 

Apollon Hylates, sanctuary of 
9 f., 10; 15 f., 108, 243 

Apollon, statue of 86, 90, 93 

Apollon, temple of 37 

Apollon, votive statues to 99 
n.4 

Apollon with lyre, on lamp 
187 

Applied ornaments 64 

Aqueduct 17 f., 241, 244 

Aquileia 97 

Arabia 38 

Arab invasion 247 

Archias 228 

Architecture 
Ajii Omoloyjitades 25, 26; 
Ajios Sergios 27; Amathus 
24 ff., 25; Aphendrika 30, 31 
Architectural Relations 34 
ff.; Chapel 48 f.; Domestic 
Architecture 11 f., 49 f.; Ka- 
tydata 22; Kerynia 26; Ki- 
tion 12, 25, 26f.; Kouklia, 


see Paphos; Kountoura Tra- 
chonia 29 f., 31; Kurion 9 f., 
10, 11 f., 14 ff., 21, 24; Lefka 
22; Marion 19, 20; Mersinaki 
11; Paphos 7 f., 12, 21, 22 f., 
35, 37; Podium Temple in 
connection with Agora 48 
f.; Politiko 26; Salamis 8 f., 
9, 12, 16 ff., 25, 28, 29; 
Sanctuaries 1 ff. Skourio- 
tissa 22; Soli 2 ff., 11, 13 ff.; 
Theatre 12 ff., 13; Tombs 
18 ff., soff.; Tsambres 30, 
31; Water cisterns and aque- 
ducts 16 ff., 16 f.; Xylotym- 
bou 27 

Architectural Relations 
Chapel 48; Court Temple 
34 ff.; Domestic Architec- 
ture 49 f.; Podium temple in 
connection with Agora 48 
f.; Tombs 50 ff. 

Architectural remains 230 

Arcosolium 30 

Argaeos 221 n. 4 

Armenia 38 n. 4 

Arretine Ware 67 f., 79 

Arrow-head, bronze 112, 113, 
177 

Arsinoé 237 f. 

Arsinoé, city 242 

Arsos I, 82 

Arsos, sculpture from 85, 90 
ff. 

Artemion 240 

Artemis Colonna 101 

Artemis from Kition 236 

Artemis Paralia 107 

Artemis, representations of 88 
ff., 95 

Arts and Crafts 


258 


Chronology 177 ff.; Typo- 
logy 111 ff. 

a&pytepevc 224 

Aryballos, glass 162, 167 f., 208 

Asia Minor 225 

Asia Minor, female statues 
from 92 

Asia Minor, lamps from 185 

Asklepios, on lamp 191 

Assos 44, 49 

Astarte figurines 109 

Astarte figures on diadem 88 

Astarte, temple of 37 

Atargatis 41, 

Atargatis, temple of 41, 43, 46 

Athena 95 

Athena and Poseidon, contest 
of, on lamp 189 f. 

Athena, bust of, on lamp 191 

Athena, temple of 35 

Athens 53 ff., 76, 83, 93, 95 f., 
IQI, 223 

Atrium 44 

Attachment on lamp-handles 
189 

Attic pottery 565 ff. 

Auditorium of theatre 14 

Augustus 2, n. 1, 238 

Augustus, portrait of 97 f 

Augustus, coin of 7, 202 n. 4 

Aulona, glass from 133, 208 

Aurelian 246 

Axiothea 221 n. 4 

Azara herm 92 


B 


Baalbck 246 

Baalbek, glass from 209 

Baal Shamin, temple of 38 

Baby-feeder 210 

Babylon 36, 42 f. 

Badé, W. F. 37 

Badeflaschchen 208 

Bagdad 45 

Banquet scene 96 

Baramki, D. V. 193 

Barbotine Ware 66 ff., 80 

Barnabas 240 

Barrel-roof 27 

Basilica 46 f. 

Bast-envelop for glass 201, 205 

Bath 19 f. 

Baur, P. V. C. 212 

Beakcr, glass 137 ff., 140, 141, 
198 f. 

Beazley, J. D. 100 


Beirut 204 

Beisan 37 

Bellapais 104 

Bellinger, A. 43, 46 

Bell-shaped crater 58, 76 

Bel-Zeus, temple of 41 

Bench 5 

Berenike, statue of 229 

Beth Pelet 212 

Betyl 40 

Bichrome Red Ware 56 

Bichrome VII Ware (Iron 
Age) 73 

Bird-like vessel, glass 209 f. 

Bird, on lamps 187 f. 

Bird ornament 65 

Black Glazed Ware 54 f., 79 

“Black Lustrous” Ware $4 

Black Varnished Ware 54 f. 

Blinkenberg, Chr. 37 

Blown glass 129 ff., 194 ff. 

Boar, on lamps 187 

Bone 
Finger-ring 176, 176, 219; 
Handle 176; Inlay 176, 176; 
Pendant 176, 176, 219 

Boscoreale 197 

Bothmer, D. von 172 

Bouleuteria 39 

Bowl 
Glass 129 ff., 130, 131, 193 ff. 
Pottery $57 f., 64, 68, 71, 76, 
79 f. 

Bracelet 
Bronze 113, 115, 178; Glass 
171, 175 

Brak 36 

Breccia, E. $1, 104 

Breitenstein, N. 153 f. 

Broncer, O. 185, 189 ff. 

Bronze 
Arrow-head 112, 113; Bra- 
celet 113, 115, 178; Chain 
113, 115, 179; Chronology 
177 ff.; Dipping-rod = 113, 
114, 178, 212; Fibula 113, 
114; Finger-ring 113, 114, 
178; Key 113, 115, 179; 
Ladle 198 n. 1; Lamp 113, 
115, 178 f.; Mirror 113, 114, 
177; Mounting 113, IIS, 
179; Netting Needle 112, 
113, 177; Pin 113, 114, 178; 
Strigil 113, 114, 177 f. 

Bronze Age 
Fortress 29; Pottery from 
74 £.; Sanctuaries from 1 


Bronze sculptures 104 
Broughton, T. R. S. 194 
Brutus M. 238 f. 
Buccari 188 

Bucrania 104 

Built tombs 32, $2 
Bulla Regia 40 f. 

Burnt offering 47 
Butler, H. 39, 46, 50 
Byblos 40 

Byzantine inscription 17 


C 


Caesar 237 

Caesarion 237 

Caldarium 16 

Caligula, coin of 99 

Caligula, portrait of 98 f. 

Caligula, statue of 241 

Calocerus 246 

Calpurnius Piso, coin of 202 
n. 4 

Campania, glassworks in 194 

Canidius 235 

Canopus 102 

Cap Zephyrion $1 

Caracalla, coin of 8, 214 f. 

Caricatures 109 

Carnclian 219 

Carpasium 242 

Carpass 29, 32 

Carthage 213 

Cassius 237, 239 

Cassius Celer, coin of 202 n. 4 

Catacombs 50, 192 

Cato 235 ff. 

Cella 1, 3, 5, 11, 34 

Ceramic prototype for glass 
68, 206 f. 

Cesnola, A. P. 99 

Cesnola, L. P. 22 ff., 88 

Chain, bronze 113, 115, 179 

Chairestratos 83 ff. 

Chandelier 123, 126, 186 f., 193 

Chapel 6, 48 f. 

Chéhab, M. 204 

Chersonesos 225 

Chirbet Abdhur 40 

Chons, temple of 36 

Choregoi 220 

Christian church 45 ff. 

Christian Church in Cyprus 
192 

Christian symbol on lamp 192 

Chronology and Ceramic Re- 
lations 71 


Hellenistic I Period 73 ff.; 
Hellenistic II Period 78 f.; 
Roman I Period 79 f.; Ro- 
man II Period 80 f.; Roman 
III Period 81 

Chytri 242 

Cicero 237 ff. 

Cilicia 80, 222f., 225, 237f. 

Cinerary urn 201, 219 

Citium 242 

Claudius 241 

Claudius, coins of 182 

Claudius Pulcher, 
238 

Clodius Pulcher, P. 235 

Coarse Ware 54 ff. 

“Cobham’s tomb” 27 

Cock, on lamps 187 

Coclesyria 225 

Coffered ceiling 27 

Coins 
Alexander Severus 101, 190; 
Alexander the Great 180; 
Antoninus Pius 81, IOI, 181 
f.,214 ff.,244f.; Augustus 7, 
202 n. 4; Caligula 99; Cal- 
purnius Piso 202 n. 4; Cara- 
calla 8, 214 f., 244; Cassius 
Celer 202 n. 4; Claudius 
182; Commodus 203 n. §, 
204; Constantius Chlorus 
204; Constans 206; Drusus 
7; Geta 214, 244; Hadrian 
180, 182, 188; Julia Domna 
244; Kleopatra Thea 93; Im- 
pressions of, on lamps 192 f.; 
Maccabean 78; Maecilius 
Tullus 202 n. 4; Marcus 
Aurelius 181, 214, 216, 244; 
Maximinus 204; Nero 180, 
182; Octavius 98; Ptole- 
maic coin, style of portrait 
86, 90 ff.; Ptolemaic 181, 
230; Ptolemy II 76, 229 f.; 
Ptolemy III 184, 229 f., 232; 
Ptolemy IV 232; Ptolemy V 
232; Ptolemy Soter II (Pto- 
lemy [X) 185; Roman 94, 
180 f.; Severan 181, 183, 
244; Syrian types 93; 
Temple pictures on coins 7, 
8, 35, 40, 239, 244; Theodo- 
sius II 192; Trajan 7, 188, 
204; Vespasian 7, 8, 188, 
244 

Cologne 196 f., 206, 209 

Column 6 


Appius 


Comfort, H. 67, 72, 79 f. 

Commodus, coin of 203 n. $, 
204 

Compluvium 44 

Concrete cement 16 ff. 

Constans, coin of 206 

Constantia 103, 192, 247 

Constantia sarcophagus 81 

Constantine sculptures 81 

Constantine the Great 246 

Constantine the Great, port- 
rait of 103 

Constantine II 246 

Constantius 246 f. 

Constantius Chlorus, coin of 
204 

Cooking Pot 61, 65, 69 

Cooking Ware 55, 61 

Coptic art 102 

Corfu 191 

Corinaeum 242 

Corinth, lamps from 185, 188 ff. 

Corkscrew curls 93 

Cornelius Lentulus Spinther, 
P. 238 

Cornucopia 102 

Corona quercea 182 

Corona triumphalis 100 

Court temple 11, 34 ff., so 

Courtyard, covered in 4 

Crater 58, 76 

Cremated burial 26, 32, 52 

Crete 37, 47, 226 

Crossbow fibula 178 

Cross, Greek, on lamps 192 

Crow Io! 

Cumae, glass from 197 

Curlas 242 

Cypriote glass manufacture 
194 f., 213 ff. 

Cypro-Archaic period 
Pottery from 56, 60, 74; 
Sanctuaries from 1; Terra- 
cotta sculptures from 104 f.; 
Tombs from 50 

Cypro-Geometric period 
Pottery from 73 

Cypro-Classical period 
Jewellery from 180; Pottery 
from 56f., 6off., 73, 77; 
Sanctuaries from 1; Terra- 
cotta sculptures from 104 ff.; 
Tombs from 26, 50 


D 
Dadophor 102 


Dalmatia 45 

Dancers 108 

Dar Kita 45 

Decius 246 

Decorated Glazed Ware $4, $6 

Decorated Kitchen Ware 55 

Decoration motifs on moulded 
lamps 187 ff. 

Dedications of statues 229 

Deities, types of 88 ff., 109 

Dekapolis 39 

Delbriick, R. 102 

Delos 45, 93, 97, 185 £. 

Demeter 95 f£. 

Demeter and Kore, temple of 
44 

Demetrios, governor in Cyp- 
rus 237 

Demetrios of Phaleron 83,231 

Demetrios I of Syria 227 f. 

Demetrios Poliorketes 91, 
222 f. 

Demosthenes, statue of 83 f. 

Dendera 36 

Denmark, glass lids found in 
210 n. § 

Deonna, 185 

Deposit of lamps 190 

Diaconium 47 

Diadochi portraits 91, 98 

Diazoma 14 

Diepolder, H. 84 

Dikaios, P. 88, 95, 98 n. §, 103, 
1§9, 167, 187, 194, 195 n. I 

Diktys 229 

Diocletian 246 

Dipping-rod 
Bronze 113, 114, 178, 212 
Glass 171, 174, 212; Ivory 212 

Disc, gold 118, 121, 183 

Dorpfeld, W. 22 

Dog’s head 101 

Doidalsas’ Crouching Aphro- 
dite 179 

Dolabella 237 

Dolphin 
On lamps 187; On statue of 
Aphrodite 88 

Domestic Architecture 
Kition 12, 49; Kouklia, see 
Paphos; Mersinaki 12, 49; 
Paphos 12, 49; Salamis 12, 
49 f. 

Domestic glass manufacture, 
see Cypriote glass manu- 
facture 

Domitian, portrait of 100 


Doric columns 22, 51 
Dormitorium ro f. 
Dougga 40 f. 
Dove Io1 
Draped female terracottas 
107 f. 
Draped statues, types of 83 ff. 
Drill, working with 101, 103 
Drinking-cup on Stem, glass 
141, 145, 199 
Drusus, coin of 7 
Drusus Minor, portrait of 98 
Dura-Europos 41 ff., 46 f., 177 
f., 203 n. §, 204, 246 
Dyggve, E. 45 f. 


E 


Eagle, on lamps 187 
Earring 
Gold 116, 118f., 179 ff.; 
Silver 115, 116, 179 ff. 
Earthquake 242 f., 246 
Edfu 36, 47 
Edgar, M. C. C. 196 
hyeudves 224 
Egger, H. 46 
Egypt 
Faience from 56; Glass from 
194, 196ff.; Lamps from 
185 f.; Pottery from 74; 
Temples 36, 47; Tombs 33, 
50 £. 
Ekman, E. 248, 250 
El-Djem 201 
Eleusis (Alexandria) 231 
Eleusinian mysteries 96 
Eleutheropolis 180, 182 
Emporion (Alexandria) 231 
Enki, temple of 36 
Enkomi 
Gold from 180; Glass ring 
from 213 
Ennion 167, 202, 206f., 219, 
243 
Ephesos 223, 225, 238, 240 
Ephesos, lamps from 191 
Ephesos type of lamps 186 
Epidauros, statue from 87 
Epidaurum 242 
Epiphanes 86, 92, 224 f. 
Ereruk 38 n. 4 
Eros holding a situla, on lamp 
191 
Eros, representations of 88, 
100, 103, 109 f., 172 f., 181 
Erotes 104, 232 
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Euagoras I 82 

Euergetes 86, 89, 91 f. 

Euergetes II (Physkon) 224 ff., 
233,235 

Eupator 227 

Euripides 95 

Eutyches 192 

Eutychides 190 

Evdhimou 18 

Evil eye 183 


F 


Faience, Egyptian 56 

Famagusta 27 

Faulty pieces, see Workshop 
reject 

Fayum 185 

Fibula, bronze 113, 114, 178 

Fiechter, E. 44 

Figured moulds, glass blown 
in 137, 152, 159 

Filigree work 180 

Finger-ring 
Bronze 113, 114, 178; Glass 
171, 174, 212 £.; Gold 118, 
120 f., 183; Ring lid, glass 
213; Silver 116, 118, 179; 
Stone 175, 176, 219 

Fire temple 37 f. 

Flask, glass 
202 f. 

Floor, wooden 6 

Floral designs 57 f., 65 

Fortress 29, 29 

Forum Romanum 44 

Fountain figures 100, 103 

Frigidarium 16 

Frochner, W. 197 

Ppovpapyor 224 


153 ff., 160, 


G 


Gaddé, temple of 41 

Galling, K. 184 

Ganymede on lamps 187 

Garland sarcophagi 104 

Gaul, glass from 197, 199 ff. 

Gaul, glassworks in 194 

Gaza 221 

Gems 103, 183 

Gerar 37 

Gerasa 39, 212, 246 
East Baths 246; Hippodro- 
me 246; Propylaea of Arte- 
mis’ temenos 246; Temple 
of Zeus 246; Theatre 246 


260 


Germanicus, portrait of 98 

Germanicus, statue of 241 

Germany, lamps from 189 

Geta, coin of 214 

Gilded glass 167, 207 

Gimilsin, Temple of 36 

Gjerstad, E. 14, 34 ff., 41 £., 44, 
49, 74, 76, 105 

Gjedesen, M. 134 n. I 

Gladiator, on lamps 187, 189 

Glass 23, 66f., 78, 80f., 245 
Blown glass 129 ff., 194 ff.; 
Chronology 193 ff.; Mould- 
ed glass 128, 128f., 193 f.; 
Represented on mosaic 201; 
Sand-core glass 128, 193; 
Typology 128 ff.; For shapes 
see Amphoriskos etc. 

Glass furnace at Tamassos 194 
f., 216 f. 

Glassworks 194 f. 

Glazed Painted Ware 54 ff., 78 

Glazed Ware 54 ff., 76, 78 

Goethert, F. W. 95 

Gold 
Disc 118, 121, 183; Earring 
116, 118 f., 179 ff.; Finger- 
ring 118, 120 f., 183; Neck- 
lace 117, 120, 182 f.; Wreath 
117, 120, 182 

Golgoe 242 

Golgoi 84 f., 167 

Gortyn 37 

Ypapwartedrs tov Suvapewv224 

Greece 
Architecture 45, 48, 55; Fe- 
male statues from 92f.; 
Glass from 138, 209; In- 
fluence on sculpture 82; 
Lamps from 184 ff.; Pot- 
tery from 55 ff., 74 ff.; 
Types of terracotta sculp- 
tures 105 ff. 

Grotto underneath cella 39 

Guttus, glass 170, 171, 209 £., 
218 

Gymnasion I$, 89, 241 


H 


Hadad 41 

Hades 95 

“Hadra” vases 61, 77 
Hadrian 240 

Hadrian, coin of 180, 182, 188 
Hagues, D. E. L. 152 
“Haitlih” 22 


Hammer, J. von 23 

Handle, bone 176 

Hannibal 225 

Harden, D. B. 129 n. 2, 137 £., 
142, 145, 167, 194, 196 ff., 
211 

Harpokarates 107 

Harp player 108 

Hathor, temple of 36 

Hebron 212 

Heinevetter, F. 249 

Hekateion, frieze from 92 

Helena, statuette of 102 f. 

Helenos 236 

Helios 86 

Hellenistic Black Glazed Ware 
$4 

Hellenistic houses 49 

Hellenistic I Pottery 
Chronology and Ceramic 
Relations 73 ff.; Shape 
and Decoration 57 ff.; 
Technique 55 ff. 

Hellenistic II Pottery 
Chronology and Ceramic 
Relations 78 f.; Shape and 
Decoration 64 ff.; Technique 
62 f. 

“Hellenistic ruler” 104 

Hellenistic sculptures 83 ff. 

Hellophilos 242 

Henchir-Khima 40 

Herakles 110 

Herakles, on lamp 191 f. 

Herculancum 191 

Hermes 95 

Heroa 39, 42, 45 

Herrmann, P. 18 

Hieropolis 43 

Hilani 38 f. 

Hill, B. 9 

Hill, G. F. 7, 214 

Hilleh 45 

“Hinterglasmalerci” 210 

Honorary statues 94 

Horn, R. 88 

Horsemen 108 

Horus, temple of 36 

Hugga 38 

Hunter holding a hare 191 

Hydria 61, 77 

Hypocaust 16 

Hypostyle cella 37 


I 


Iambic trimeters 248 


Idalion 
Glass from 137, 193 f., 208, 
216; Lamps from 184 f., 
192; Pottery from 71; Sanc- 
tuaries 1; Sculpture from 85; 
Tomb 1 184, 230; Tomb 2 
185, 216; Tombs 72 

Idol 104 

Iliffe, J. H. 12, 72 

Imperial fora of Rome 44, 49 

Impressions of coins on lamps 
192 f. 

Infundibulum 125, 127, 193 

Inscriptions 
Byzantine inscription 16; 
From Kition 89; Hellenistic 
I inscriptions 228 ; Hellenistic 
II inscriptions 236; Paphos 
(Kouklia) 99 n. 1; Soli2,n.1 
Metric inscription 248 ff.; 
On bronze strigil 178; glass 
137f; ostraka 187; Sylla- 
bary inscription 23 

Inlay, bone 176, 176 
Chronology 177; Mounting 
112, 177; Nail 111, 177; Pin 
III, 177; Strigil 111 f., 113, 
177 

Ipsos 222 f. 

Is-Sanamen 38 f., 46 

Isis and Harpokrates on lamp 
189 

Isis, head of, on coin 93 

Isis, representation of 99, 107 

Italy 49 
Glass from 194 ff.; Lamps 
from 188f.; Temple type 
from 49 

Ivy leaf ornament 56 


J 


Jacobsen, C. 134n.1 
Janiculum 40 
Jar 
Glass 141, 168 f., 208 f.; Pot- 
tery §8, 80; Stone 175, 175; 
Jeffery, G. 23, 27 
Jerusalem 40, 202 n. 9 
Jewellery, chronology 179 ff. 
Jones, Frances Follin $4 ff., 67, 
72, 74, 80 
Jovian 247 
Jug 
Glass 145 ff., 150, 151, 200 ff.; 
Pottery 58 ff., 64f., 68 f., 
71, 73, 76£. 


Julia Mamaea 103 
Julio-Claudian period, por- 
traits from 97 ff. 


K 


Kadmos 241 

Kafizin 187 

Kaibel, G. 221 

Kalinka, E. 221 

Kallikles 229 

Kallikrates 221 n. 4 

Kalydon 42, 45 f. 

Kamiros 74 

Kanawat 46 

Kantharos 58, 76 

Kantharos-like Bowl, 
131, 136, 197, 219 

Karanis (see also Harden) 199 
f., 202 ff., 212 

Karanog 201 

Karnak 36 

Karpassos 222 

Kassandros 221, 223 

Kato Paphos, see Paphos 

Katydata 22 

Kerberos 101, 191 

Kertch, glass from 209 f. 

Kerynia 26, 98, 221, 241 f. 

Key, bronze 113, 115, 179 

Kilani 218 

Kios 232 

Kisa, A. 201, 203, 206 ff. 

Kitchen Ware 55, 61 74, 78 

Kition 221 f., 229, 233, 242 f. 
Artemis Paralia, sanctuary 
of 107; Chain from 113, 115, 
179; Domestic architecture 
12; Lamps from 184, 186; 
Pottery from 72, 76; Sanc- 
tuary 1, 12; Sculpturesfrom 
89 f., 109; Tombs 25, 26 f. 

Kinyra 108 

Kleopa.ra 237 ff. 

Kleopatra II 233 f. 

Kleopatra III 233 ff. 

Kleopatra from Delos, statue 
of 93 

Kleopatra, sister of Philometor 
225, 227 

Kleopatra Thea, coin of 93 

Knidos type of lamps 186 n. 3 

KOLA 235 

Kokkinoji, glass from 208 

Korakas, see Vouni, Tombs 

Kore, cult of 96 


glass 


Kouklia, see Old Paphos 

Kountoura Trachonia 
Finger-ring from 178; Lamps 
from 184; Tomb 2 76; 
Tomb 3 76; Tomb 8 74 f.; 
Tomb 9 30; Tomb Io 76; 
Tomb 14 75; Tombs 18, 29 
f., 31, 32, 50, 72 £., 229 f. 

Kom-esh-Shogafa 50 

Korallion, stele of 84 

“Krines” 93 n. 4 

Krokos 234 

Ktima, see New Paphos 

Kurion 242 
Amer. exc. Tomb 8 21, 24, 
67 f., 72, 74 £., 80, 195 n. 13 
Bath 15f., 244, 247; Brit. 
Exc. Tomb B 77 180; Brit. 
Exc. Tomb E 62 213; 
Domestic architecture II; 
Glass from 145, 172 £., 180, 
209 f., 213; Gold from 180; 
Gymnasion 242; Pottery 
from $5; Sanctuary 9 f., 10, 
15 f., 108; Stadion 244; 
Strigil from 177 f.; Temenos 
of Apollon Hylates 243; 
Theatre 12, 14, 244; Tombs 
21, 24 

Kybele, statues of 89 f. 

Kyrene 226 f., 233, 240 

Kyrene, Aphrodite from 88 

Kyros 38 n. 4 

Kythrea 17 f., 104, 241 


L 
Ladle 
Bronze 198n. 1; Glass 131, 
137, 197 f.; Stone 175, 
175; 
Lagina 92 


Lagynos, development of 59, 
65, 75, 78 f. 

Lamp 
Black Glazed 75; Bronze 
113, 115, 178 £.; Decoration 
motifs on moulded lamps 
187 ff.; From Egypt, with 
representation of Luna 211; 
Glass 171, 173 f., 181, 211; 
In Christian church 211 f.; 
Lamps in the cult 187; Late 
Hellenistic lamps 236; Ter- 
racotta, chronology 184 ff.; 
Terracotta, typology 121 ff., 
122, 123, 124, 125 


Lange, K. 44 

Lapethos 221, 227, 229, 242, 
247 
Gymnasion 241 

Large-sized terracottas 104 ff. 

Larnaka, gold from 180 

La Téne Tombs, glass in 
213 

La Tene type of fibula 178 

Late Red Roman Ware 55 

Late Roman Red Ware §5, 71, 
81 

Lathyros 235 f. 

Latticed decoration $7, $9, 77 

Laurel wreath 182 

Lawrence, A. W. 100 

Lead 
Mirror 112, 113; Mounting 
112, 113; Sarcophagi 204; 

Lead Glazed Ware 56, 77 

Leaf ornament $7 

Lefka 22 

Leontios Macheras 246 

Leukoniko, sculptures from 
82, 93,99 n. 4 

Libation table 4 

Libya, personification of 93 

Licinius 246 

Lid, glass 171, 172 f., 198, 208 
ff., 217 f. 

Limassol, Oasis 72, 181 f., 195, 
200 f., 204, 214 f., 218, 245 

Lime-cement 14 

Lindos, inscriptions from 231 

Linou 22 

“Lion man” tor f. 

Lion, on lamp 187, 191 

Lion’s head 101 

Liwan 41, 45 

Loculi 20, 23, 29 f., $0, §2 

Loeschcke, S. 189 ff. 

Lojtved, J. 134.n. 1, 209 

L’Orange, H. P. 103 

“Loura tou Kamelou” 23 

“Loutron” 16, 17 f. 

Lucretius Sp. 225 

Luna 172, 211 

Lustral spray 86 

Lycia 225, 249 

Lykophron 250 

Lysikrates, monument of 95 

Lysimachcia 225 

Lysippos 83, 105 


M 


Maccabean coin 78 


McFadden, George 9, 24, 
67 f., 72, 75, 80, 8I n. I, 195 
n. I, 197, 210 

Maecilius Tullus, coin of 202 
n. 4 

Maenad 
On glass lid 173; On lamps 
187; 

Mafrousa §1 

Magic ornament 183 

Mainz, glass from 207 

Maiuri, A. 45 n. 1 

Makron 228 

Male votaries, terracotta 108 f. 

Mamutrt-Kaleh 43 f., 49 

Manticism, god of 86 

Marata 45, 50 

Marcus Aurelius, coins of 181, 
214, 216 

Marion 221 
Brit. Exc. Tomb K. 63 19, 
20; Brit. Exc. Tomb M. 3 19, 
20; Bronze lamp from 178; 
Glass from 142; Gold from 
180; Lamp from 192 n. 1; 
Pottery from 73, 77; Sculp- 
tures from 83 f.; Tomb 1 19, 
20; Tomb 2 19, 20; Tomb 3 
3 20; Tomb 9 20, 64, 72, 74, 
76, 78 f., 182 £., 185; Tomb 
22 $0; Tomb 36 50; Tomb 
$3 50; Tomb 61 19, 20, 74; 
Tombs 18 ff., 19, 20, 26, 32, 
$0, 230 

Markides, M. 
219 

Marmor Parium 221 f. 

Marshall, F. H. 182 f., 219 

Marton, N. 17 

Marusinac 46 

Mat Black Ware $5 

Matinius, P. 238 

Mat Red Ware 55 

Mat Roman Pergamene Ware 
81 

Mausoleion, frieze of 95 

Maximian 246 

Maximinus, coin of 204 

Measurements of glass material 
216 

Medieval pottery 54 

Mediterranean temple type 36 

Medusa mask 203 

“Megarian” Ware 53 f., 63 f., 
79 

Megaw, A. H. S. 153, 195 n. 1, 
21gn.1 


18, 22, 26 f., 
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Megiddo 37 

Melkart, temple of 12 

“Melon rolls” 96 

Mendel, G. 87 

Menelaos 221 ff. 

Menyllos of Alabanda 226 

Mersinaki 
Domestic architecture 12 
Sanctuary 1; Sculptures 
from 82, 87 f., 91 £., 105 ff. 

Merula, Gnacus 226 f. 

Mesopotamia 
Lamps from 193; Temples 
36, 42, 48 

Metallic prototypes for pot- 
tery 60, 67, 75, 79 

Metric inscription 248 ff. 

Milestones 241, 245 f. 

Miletos 44 

Minoan architecture 35, 37 

Minor terracottas 106 ff. 

Mirror 
Bronze 113, 114, 177; Lead 
112, 113 

Miscellaneous Fine Ware §5 

Mitford, T. B. 2, n. 1, 187 

Mithraeum 6, 11, 48 

Mithras 48, 101 f. 

Mithras group ror f. 

Mnaseas 233 

via 27, 30, 32£., sof. 

Monochrome Red Ware 55, 
70, 81 

Monolithic sarcophagi 24 

Monumentum Canopium 224 

Morin-Jean, 194, 196 ff. 

Mosaic 12, 16 

Mosaic glass 193 

Mould-blown glass 137 f., 193 
f., 201 f., 207, 219 

Moulds for terracotta sculp- 
tures 106 

Moulds, original, for lamps 
188, 190 

Moulds, secondary, for lamps 
188 

Mounting 
Bronze 113, 115, 179; Iron 
112, 177; Lead 112, 113 

Mural crown 103 

Mustafa Pasha 33, $1, 75, 77 

Mycenacan architecture 35, 
43 

Myres, J. L. 82, 88, 100, 107, 
178, 213, 216 

Myrina 92, 213 

Myrmidon 221 
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Myrsine 228 

Myrtle leaves 182 

Mythological — subjects 
lamps 191 


on 


N 


Nabataean temples 38 f., 46 f. 
Nail 
Iron 111, 177 
Narrow-necked jug, develop- 
ment of $9 
VAUAPXOS 224, 234 
Neapaphos 242 
Nebukadnezzar, temple of 36 
Necklace, gold 117, 120, 182 f. 
Neck support, Egyptian 94 
Needle, glass 171, 174 
Neos Philopator 233 
Nero 240 f. 
Nero, coins of 180 
Nerva 243 
Netting Needle, bronze 112, 
113, 177 
New Paphos, see Paphos 
Nike, on gems 183 
Nikeratos of Alexandria 229 
Nikokles of Paphos 220 ff. 
Nikokreon of Salamis 220 ff. 
Nilsson, Martin P. 187 
Ninmach, temple of 36, 42 
Nitaphon 220 n. 4 
Nitovikla 29 
Nona 188 
North Africa, lamps from 192 
North Africa, pottery from 81 


O 


Oak leaves 182 

Oasis, see Limassol, Oasis 

Octavia style of hairdressing 
183 

Octavius, Cn. 225 

Octavius, coin of 98 

Odysseus passing the Sirens, on 
lamp 189 

Oclmann, F. 44 

6 énl tio méAEws 224, 229 

Offering pit 47 

Offering table 30 

Ohnefalsch-Richter, Max 8, 
12, 20, 22, 24, 27, 29, 82, 86, 
89, 181, 194, 216 

Old Paphos, see Paphos 

Olive press 12 

Olynthos 76 


Ombrios 109 

Onasiphon 231 

Onesandros, Nausikrates’ son 
236 

Oracle 249 f. 

Orchestra 14 

Ormidia 192 

Ornavasso 202 n. 4 

Ostraka 187 

Osvald, F. 209 


Pp 


Packing vessels, glass 201 

Pagenstecher, R. $1 

Paint applied after ficring $7, 
73, 106 

Painted glass lids 171, 172, 198, 
210 f., 217 f. 

Palaepaphos 242 

Palestine 
Jewellery from 180, 182 
Lamps from 184 ff., 193; 
Pottery from $3, 72, 74 f.; 
Temples 36 f., 40, 43 

Palmyra 41 

Palmyre Gods, temple of 41 

Pan and goat, on lamp 191 

Pan, representation of 90 

Paphos 221 f., 233, 235, 239 f., 
242, 247 
Bronze lamp from; Glass 
from 172; Lamps from 192; 
Pottery from $5; Sculptu- 
res from 85, IOI, 103; 
New Paphos; Amphitheatre 
244; Cistern 18; Domestic 
architecture 12; Temples 
244; Theatre 244; Tombs 
21, 22f., 33, $2, 72; Old 
Paphos; Base of a statue 224, 
229; Inscription 99 n. 1 228, 
234; Representations of the 
temple on coins and gems 
7, 8, 35, 40, 183, 214 n. 4; 
Temple of Aphrodite 230, 
236, 240 f., 243 f.; Temples 
7 £., 11, 35,37, 39 £., 43 

Paphos Augusta Claudia Flavia 
242 

Paraskenia 15 

Paris, glass from 204 

Parodos 15 

Pasargade 38 n. 4 

Pasikrates of Soli 220 

Paste beads 183 


Paul 240 

Pelike 206 

Peloponnese 223 

Pelops, Pelops’ son 228 

Pendant 
Bone 176, 176, 219; Semi- 
precious stone 175, 176, 219 

Perdikkas 220 f. 

“Pergamene” Ware 53 ff., 63 
ff., 79 ff., 209, 236 

Pergamon 42 ff., 232 

Pergamon, frieze of 86 

Pergamon, Great Altar of 9¢ 

Perge 240 

Peristyle court 39 

Peristyle house 45 

Peristyle tomb 22, 32 f., 51 

Persephone 95 f. 

Persia 37 f., 48 

Petric, W. M. Flinders 37 

Pfuhl, E. 83, 93 

Philadelphos 93, 224 

Philae 47 

Philinos 229 

Philometor 225 ff., 233 

Philopator 86, 92, 225 

Phoenicia 194 

Pierides, Z., Collection 58, 
144, 169 ff., 209 f. 218 

Pilaster capitals 27 

Pilos 101 

Pin 
Bronze 113, 114, 178; Iron 
III, 177 

Pisidia 249 

Pit for receiving ground water 
26 

Pithos Ware 65 f., 74 

Plain White Ware 54 ff., 78 

Plaster, details of, on sculpture 
98 

Plate 64, 78 

du Plat Taylor, Joan 16, 18, 26, 
30 

Pliny 194 

Pnytagoras of Salamis 220 
n. 2 

Pnyx, lamps from 185 

Podium temple 11, 48 f. 

Poetovio 188 

Poitiers 207 n. 3 

Polianos 192 

Polis, lamp from 189 

Politiko 26 

Polychromy on sculptures 89 

Polycuktos 83 f. 

Polykleitos 221 


Polykrates, Mnasiades’ son 228 

Polykrates, statue of 229 

Pompeii 44 f., 178, 191, 196 f., 
199, 201, 203, 205, 208 f., 
211 

Pompey 98, 239 

Popilius, C. 225 

Portrait art 232 

Potamia 167, 207 

Potter’s signature on lamps 
188, I9I n. 3, 192 

Pottery 
Alexandrian 230; Hellenistic 
I Pottery 55 ff., 73 ff.; Helle- 
nistic II Pottery 62 ff., 78 f., 
236; Introduction 53; Ro- 
man I Pottery 66 ff., 79 f.; 
Roman II Pottery 69, 80 
f.; Roman Ill Pottery 
70 f., 81; Chronology and 
Ceramic relations 71 ff.; 
Imported from Greece §5 ff.; 
Shape and decoration $7 ff., 
64 ff.; Technique 55 ff., 62 
f., 66 ff. 

Poulsen, V. 134 n. I 

Pracfurnium 16 

Presbyterium 47 

Priene 44 f. 

Priene, terracottas from 88 

Prismatic jug, glass 148 f., 151, 
200 f., 218 

Prison of Ajia Katherina 29, 52 

Pronaos II, 46 

Prothesis 47 

Protome-jug $9 

Pryce, F. N. 90 f. 

Pryce, T. D. 209 

Psaratika 132 

Psyche 110 

Ptolemaic coins, style of por- 
traits 86, 90 ff. 

Ptolemaic Egypt 82 f. 

Ptolemaios Auletes 235, 237 

Ptolemaios, brother of Kleo- 
patra 237 

Ptolemaios, king of Cyprus 
235 

Ptolemaios of Megalopolis 228 

Ptolemaios, strategos 234 

Prolemais 223 

Prolemies 33 

Ptolemy I 220 ff. 

Ptolemy II, coin of 76 

Ptolemy III, coin of 184 

Ptolemy Euergetes, statue of 
229 


Ptolemy Soter II (Ptolemy [X), 
coin of 185 

Public Buildings 
Bath 15 f£.; Gymnasion 15; 
Theatre 12 ff., 13; Water 
Cisterns and Aqueducts 16 
ff., 16 f. 

Pupienus 183 

Purification god 86 

Pygmalion of Kition 221 

Pylon 47 

Pyrgoteles, son of Zoes 224 

Pyrrhos, herm of 91 

Pyxis, glass 162, 170, 209 


Q 


Quietus, Lucius 240 


R 


Rabbit, on lamps 187 

Raphia 224 

Red Lustrous Ware §5 

Regling, K. 185 

Reliefs 94 ff., 103 f. 

Reuther, O. 45 

Rhamnus, sculpture from 85 

Rhineland, glass from 196, 208 
f., 211 

Rhodes 222, 232, 235 

Rhodes, pottery from 74, 80 

Rhodian Chersonesos 226 

Rhone valley, glass from 197, 
200, 203, 21! 

Richter, Gisela M. A. 177 f. 

Ridder, A. de 209 f. 

“Right-angled draping” 84 

Ring-lamp 125, 127, 193 

River-god 100 

Road system 245 

Roman Age, sculpture from 
97 ff. 

Roman-Byzantine burial cave 
193 

Roman coins 94, 180 f. 

Roman Imperial Lead Glaze 
Ware 77 

Roman influence on architec- 
ture 49 

Roman portrait art 96 ff. 

Roman I Pottery 
Chronology and Ceramic 
Relations 79 f.; Shape and 
Decoration 68; Technique 
66 ff.; 

Roman II Pottery 


Chronology and Ceramic 
Relations 80f.; Shape and 
Decoration 69; Technique 
69 

Roman III Pottery 
Chronology and Ceramic 
Relations 81; Shape and De- 
coration 71; Technique 
70; 

Roman villa 12, 49 

Rome 40, 44, 226 f. 

Rome, glass from 194, 211 f. 

Rossbach, O. 207 

Ross, L. 22 f. 

Rotweil 193 n. 4 

Russia, glass from 207 

“Riihrstabe” 212 


S 

Sack-shaped jug, development 
of 60, 73 

Saddle roof 24 

Sahr 39, 46 

Saint-Quentin 208 

Salamis 221 ff., 229, 238, 240, 
242, 244, 246 f. 
Agora 8f., 48 f., 244; Do- 
mestic architecture 12; Glass 
from 196, 213; Gymnasion 
1§, 241, 243; Inscription 
from 228, 234 n. 1; Lamp 
from 190; Sculpture from 9, 
82, 103, 107; Temple of 
Zeus 240, 244; Temples 8 f., 
9, 11, 43, 48 f.; Theatre 12; 
Tombs 25, 28, 29 

Salamis-Constantia 192 

Salona 46 

Salzburg, glass from 201 

Samaria 75 

“Samian” Ware $2 ff., 67 f. 

Samos 76 

Sanctuaries 
Achna 1; Ajia Irini 1; Arsos 
1; Idalion 1; Kition 1; Kou- 
klia, see Paphos; Kurion 9 
ff., 10; Mersinaki 1; Paphos 
7f., 11, 35; Salamis 8 f., 9, 
11; Soli2 ff., 2 ff., 8, 11, 34£., 
38f., 44 ff., 72, rorf., 220 
ff.; Summary 10 f.; Tamas- 
sos 1; Tripartite sanctuaries 
5, 8, 34; Voni1; Vouni 1 

Sand-core glass 128, 193 

S. Saba, church of 211 f£. 

Lapavta Koddéwes 244 

Sarapis, statue of 229 


Sarcophagi 24, 27, 104, 204 

Sarcophagus relicfs, Roman 95 

Sardes 58 

Sardia 138 

Sardinia 138 

Saros 225 

Saturn, temple of 40 f. 

Satyr, on lamp 187 

Scaptius, M. 238 f. 

Schreiber, T. 51 

Sculpture 
Bronze Sculptures 104; Hel- 
lenistic Age 83 ff.; Large- 
sized Terracottas 104 ff.; 
Minor Terracottas 106 ff.; 

Roman Age 97ff.; Stone 
Sculptures 83 ff.; Terracotta 
Sculptures 104 ff. 

Scythian archer on lamp 187 

Scythians (Goths) 246 

Secia-Si 38 ff., 46 

Segmentation technique 97 f. 

Segmented marble heads 232 

Sellers, O. R. 193 

Seleukia 225 

Seleukos [ 221, 223 

Seleukos, strategos 234 

Semi-precious stone 175, 176, 
183, 219 

Sendjirli, palaces of 38 

Septimius Severus 8, 17 

Septimius Severus, statue of 
104 

Sepulchral reliefs 96 

Serapeum IOI 

Serapion 237, 239 

Serapis 
Cult of 3 n., 48, 222; Re- 
presentation of I01, 103; 
Temple of 3 n., 6, 101; 
Seraya 46 

Serdjilla 45 

Sergius Paulus 99, 240 

Severan coins 181, 183 

Severan sculpture 101 f. 

Sextius Rufus, C. 239 

Shape and Decoration of Pot- 
tery $7 ff., 64 ff., 

Sciatbi 109 

Sichem 37 

Side 226 

Sidi Gaber 51 

Sidi-Medien 40 

Sidon 138, 202, 207, 219, 223 

Sigillata Ware 70, 209 

Silenos 109 

Silver 
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Chronology 179; Earring 
115, 116, 179 ff.; Finger- 
ring 116, 118, 179 

Silver plated bronze 
178 

SjOqvist, E. 29 

Skene 15 

Skopas 100, 105 

Skouriotissa 22 

Skyphos 58, 64, 76, 78 

Slem 38 f., 46 

“Small Herculanean” 87, 94 

Smith, A. H. 216 

Snake 102 

Snow-man technique 106 

Soli 221 f., 242, 247 
Arrow-heads from 177; Bra- 
celet from 178; Glass from 
199; Inscription from 2 n., 
248 ff.; Lamps from 184 f., 
188, 190 f.; Oak leaves from; 
Pottery from 53 ff., 76 fE.; 
Sculptures from 82, 85, 88 
ff.,94f.,99, 101 ff.; Temple A 
230; Temple E 243, 245; 
Temples of 2 ff., 2 ff., 8, 11, 
34.f.,38f., 44 ff., 72, 248 ff.; 
Theatre 12 ff., 13, 72, 177 
245 

Sol-Luna 172, 211 

Soloe 242 

Sopater 233 

Sostratos 240 

Soter II 2, n. 1, 234 f. 

Spain, glassworks in 194 

Spanish pottery 67, 80 

Spes-type of Artemis idol 89 

Sphinx 178 

Spoon, glass 171, 174 

Stabiae 191 

Stage-building 14 f. 

Stairway 4, 10 f. 

Stamped ornaments 56, 58, 63 

Stasanor from Soli 220 n. 4 

Stasiokos of Marion 221 

Statuary prototypes for figu- 
res on lamps 191 

Stone 
Alabastron 26, 175, 175, 219; 
Amphoriskos 175, 175, 219; 
Chronology 219;Finger-ring 
175, 176, 219; Jar 175, 175; 
Ladle 175, 175; Sculpture 
82 ff.; Pithos 26; Vase 175, 
175 

Stone Age 
Sanctuaries from 1 


114, 
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Strabon 194 

Strategos 221f., 228, 233f., 
236 

atpatTnyos avtoxpadtwp 234 

OTPATHYOG THS vAGOV 223, 228 

Stratonike 223 

Stratonikos 221 n. 4 

Strigil 
Bronze 113, 114, 213; Iron 
111 f., 113, 177 

St. Spyridon 246 

Styllos 93 

Stylobate 9 

Sudatorium 16 

Suetonius 98 f. 

“Sulla”, portrait of 96 

Sur 39 f., 46 

Susa 37 

Switzerland, lamps from 189, 
212 

Syllabary inscription 23, 187 

Synagogue 42 

Syracuse 192 

Syria 38, 45 ff., 74, 233 f. 

Syria, glass from 138, 153, 194 
ff., 201 ff. 

Syria, influence from 37, $2 

Syria, lamps from 185 

Syrian coin-types 93 

Syrinx 90 


T 


Tamasos 242 

Tamassos 1, 194, 216 f., 220 n. 
2, 237 

Tambourine player 107 f. 

Tarentine vases 191 

Tarsus $3 ff., 63 f., 67, 72, 74, 
76 f., 79 ff., 190 n. 2, 238 

Tear-bottle 205 

Technique of Pottery 55 ff., 
62 f., 66 ff. 

Tell Asmar 36 

Tell en-Nasbeh 37 

Tell Fara 212 

Temple pictures on coins 7, 8, 35 

Temple rebuilt as church 40 

Temples of the necropolis, 
Dura 4! 

Terracotta lamps 121 ff., 122, 
123, 124, 125, 184 ff. 

Terracotta pipes 14 

Terracotta sculptures 41, 104 ff. 

Terra sigillata as prototype for 
glass 209 : 


Theatre 12 ff., 13, 39, 72, 177 


Thiersch, H. 36 f., $1 

Temenos 
From the Iron Age 1, 34; 
From the Early Bronze Age 
1; From the Stone Age 1; 
Votaries in I, 35, 106 

Temple boy 108 f. 

Tepidarium 16 

Tessin 212 

Thanatos 103 

Themis, statue of 83 ff. 

Theodoros 234 

Theodosius II, coin of 192 

Thermus, Lucius 227 

Thompson, H. 54 f., 72 ff., 186 

“Thorn” Ware 66 ff., 80 

Thrace 225 

Threshold 6 

Thysdrus 201 

Tiberius 239 

Tiberius, portrait of 98 

Timarchos of Salamis 229 

Titus 240 

Titus, portrait of 100 

tO xotvov tO Kurplav 242 

Tomb chapels 50 

Tombs 18ff., soff., 230, 236 
Ajii Omolojitades 25, 26; 
Ajios Sergios 27; Amathus 
24 ff., 25, 72, 230, 245; 
Aphendrika 20, 30, 31, 72, 
229; Idalion 72, 230; Katy- 
data 22; Kerynia 26; Koun- 
toura Trachonia 18, 29 f., 
31, 32, 72f., 229 f.; Kurion 
21, 24, 72; Lefka 22; Limas- 
sol, Oasis 72, 245; Marion 
18 ff., 19, 26, 72 ff. 230 
Paphos 21, 22f.; Politiko 
26; Salamis 25, 28, 29; 
Skouriotissa 22; Summary 
30; Tsambres 18, 30, 31, 
72; Types of tombs 30 ff.; 
Xylotymbou 27 

Tomb relief 83 f., 96 

Tomb sculpture 83 f., 96 

Tomb temples 50 

Tongue pattern on glass 152 f. 

Torpedo-shaped Pithos 62, 
74. 

Torquatus, Titus 226 

Tortosa, glass from 199 f., 209 

Tower 4f., 38, 46 ff. 

Tower basilicas 38 n. 4, 47 

Trajan 240 

Trajan, coin of 7, 188, 204 

Trajan, statues of 241 


Transept 46 f. 

Transparent material 92 f. 

Tremithusa 246 

Tremithusa, relief from 84, 86, 
96, 181 

Trier 188 

Tripartite sanctuaries §, 8, 34 ff. 

Tripoli, glass from 217 

Triumphal wreath 100 

Tsambres 
Tombs 18, 30, 31 

Tubular unguentarium, glass 
162, 165 £., 205 f. 

Tumulus 26, 32, $2, 77 

Tunisia 40, 48 

Tunisia, lamp from 185 

Tunisia, pottery from 81 

Turabi Tekké 27 

Turmanin 47 

Tychaion 38 f., 46 

Tyche of Antioch, on lamp 
189 f. 

Types of tombs 30 ff. 

Tyre 220, 223 


U 


Unguentarium of Candlestick 
Type, glass 161, 162, 163 ff., 
203 ff., 218 

Unguentarium, pottery 60 f., 
65, 68, 73 f., 79 f. 

Unguentarium, pottery, de- 
velopment of 60 f., 65, 73 f. 

Unguentarium, tubular, glass 
162, 165 £., 205 f. 

Ur 36 

Uracus 178 

Uruk-Warka 36, 42 f. 


V 


Varnished Ware §5 

Vaults 27 

Vermand, Cimetiere de 196, 
208 n. 4 

Vespasian, coins of 7, 8, 188 

Venus Medici 172 f. 

Victory 
On gems 118, 121, 172, 183; 
On lamps 187; Relief from 
Soli 103 

Vindonissa 188 

Vines of grapes 56, 64, 76 

Vitreous Coated Ware 55 f. 

Vitruvius 44 

Vitsada, sculptures from 85,95 


Vogiié, C. J. M., de 23 

Voni 1, 82 

Voni, sculptures from 85 f., 
90 f., 93 

Vouni 
Jewellery from 180; Pottery 
from 62; Sanctuaries 1, 34 f., 
38 ff., 43 f.; Sculptures from 
107; Tomb 8 26, 50; Tomb 
9 $0; Tomb 10 33, §1; Tomb 
It 181, 195 n. 1, 216; Tomb 
16, 180f.; Water Cistern 
16 ff. 
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Waagé, F. 54 f., 72, 79, 193 

Wall-paintings 41 

Walters, H. B. 24, 191 

Warka, see Uruk-Warka 

Water cisterns and Aqueducts 
Evdhimou 18; Salamis 16 
ff., 16 f.; Paphos 18; Vouni 
16 ff. 

Watzinger, C. $4 

“West Abhang Keramik” 54 

Westholm, A. 90 ff., 97, 99, 
Ior f. 

“West Slope” Ware 54 ff., 76, 
126, 186 

White ornaments on_ black 
ground $6 , 

White Painted Ware 54 ff., 
73, 79 

White Painted Ware of the 
Iron Age $7, 73 

Woolley, L. 213 

Workshop reject 206 f., 217 f. 

Wreath, gold 117, 120, 182 


xX 
Xylotymbou 27 


Y 


Yahmour 138, 201 


Z 


Zawict el Metin $1 

Zenon 233 

Zenon, statue of 236 

Zeus, on lamp 191 

Zeus, statue of 86, 90 

Zeus, temple of 8 f., 11, 44, 46, 
240 

Zeus Theos, temple of 41 
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